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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


Regarding mankind as a whole, side country, and the two governments 
the thing most to be deplored is choose a fifth member by common agree- 
war, and the thing most to be ment. An investigation by this Commission 
desired and definitely worked for is peace. may occupy an-entire year, but no longer 
Every step that can be taken by any govern- time, unless the governments agree to extend 
ment to lessen the likelihood of war, hasten the period. The two governments may deal 
its termination, or mitigate its horrors if it as they choose with the report of the Com- 
should actually exist, is plainly due as an ob- mission, neither being bound in any way. 
ligation to its own people, and to the cause A further article of the agreement declares 
of civilization at large. It is too early to that the two contracting parties will not in- 
judge of the wisdom and efficiency in all crease their military or naval program during 
details of the work of our State Department the period of the investigation, unless danger 
as directed by President Wilson and Secre- from a third power should compel such in- 
tary Bryan. But there can be no doubt con- crease, in which case the menaced govern- 
cerning the high motives of our foreign pol- ment will communicate with the other, and 
icy, and its benevolent attitude towards other the obligation to maintain the military and 
countries. Secretary Bryan has been negoti- naval status quo will cease for both countries. 
ating a series of treaties designed to assure 
a period of investigation and inquiry into the Wide The treaty is valid for a period 
nature of disputes before the outbreak of hos- Acceptance of of five years, after which it will 
tilities. Such agreements with several na- me Plan’ continue indefinitely in force, 
tions are already signed, and many others unless one or the other of the contracting 
are in prospect. governments gives twelve months’ notice. 
Inasmuch as Mr. Bryan has received the as- 
The first of these treaties was surances of more than thirty governments 
with the republic of Salvador, that they will sign similar agreements with 
and it was signed last August. the United States, the matter becomes one 
Its opening article is as follows: of great importance. It will be seen that a 
treaty of this type does not’ provide for arbi- 
The high contracting parties agree that all dis- tration. It is greatly preferable that coun- 


putes between them, of every nature whatsoever : ; - 
which diplomacy shall fail to adjust, shall be sub. ts having disputes should find a way to 


mitted for investigation and report to an Interna- S¢ttle them by direct negotiation, although 
tional Commission, to be constituted in the manner arbitration is the civilized and proper way 
prescribed in next succeeding article; and they to proceed in case diplomacy should fail. 
ps mele ath pA hostilities during The advantage of Mr. Bryan’s plan is that 
it will diminish the danger of a sudden out- 

An important thing about this kind of break of war. The Secretary is doubtless 
Commission is that it is to be a standing body, right in believing that when disputes have 
named in advance, rather than a board se- been thoroughly studied and reported upon 
lected with distrust and difficulty after the by an international commission they will 
failure of diplomacy to settle a dispute. have been brought into such relationship to 
Each of the two countries names one member the forces of public opinion that they can 
from its awn citizens and one from an out- subsequently be settled either by the resum- 
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Photograph by G. V. Buck, Washington, D, C, 
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ing of direct negotiation or else by reference 
to The Hague Tribunal or to some other 
form of arbitration. 


Perhaps the very best argument 
of all for the maintenance of 
peace is to be found in the his- 
tory of its practical results. Where nations 
have had differences that threaten war, and 
have found it possible to settle those differ- 
ences by other means, they are almost certain 
to be able to look back with satisfaction upon 
such experiences. Herein lies the value to 
the world of the plans for advertising and 
celebrating a rounded century of peace be- 
tween the governments of Great Britain and 
the United States. It is true that many ties 
have bound the two countries together, but 
there have also been many causes of clash 
and friction, and several points of real dan- 
ger. And yet these emergencies have been 
met, and peace has become a fixed condi- 
tion. The War of 1812 with Great Britain 
was ended in a formal way on Christmas 
Eve, 1814, by the signing of a treaty which 
English and American commissioners had 
negotiated in the Belgian city of Ghent. The 
treaty was ratified and given effect early in 
the year 1815. For several years appropriate 


The “Better 
Way" ina 
Century's Test 
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committees have been developing an organ- 
ized movement for making the centenary of 
the Ghent treaty not only memorable in its 
celebration, but also in a variety of ways 
educational and useful. An important con- 
ference was held at Richmond, Va., last 
month for the further perfection of these 
plans; and the support of the State Depart- 
ment and of Congress has been assured. The 
celebration will not be confined to the people 
of the countries directly concerned in the 
Treaty of Ghent, but will serve to call at- 
tention also to the good fortune of the United 
States in its long record of peaceful rela- 
tions with France, Germany, and other lead- 
ing powers. We shall in due time, when 
the plans are a little further perfected, set 
forth in detail the notable things that will 
be undertaken as parts of the celebration 
project. 


sna While we must be ready as a 
Strengthasa nation to do our part in common 
Peace Asset efforts, such as those that center 

at The Hague, to unite the civilized world 
in peaceful and friendly relations, we must 
accept the facts of our own day as we find 
them, and face our direct responsibilities, 
whatever they may be. Our Government’s 
first duty is to give the assurance of peaceful 
conditions of life to our own pecple. The 

















ENGLAND SAYS “LET UNCLE SAM DO IT” 
Bryan: “I propose that we lay down our arms and 
thus bring about an era of peace and concord.” 
Britain: “That’s a great idea! Suppose you start it 
going. I am too busy and have too much at stake.” 
From Caras y Caretas (Buenos Aires) 
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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD 


best service we can render the world is to 
set the example of a strong nation that en- 
joys the blessings of peace, that finds solu- 
tions other than those of war for interna- 
tional differences, and that has no policies 
of a kind that could bring it into armed con- 
flict with other powers. One way in which 
to make sure of peace is to have pacific inten- 
tions, to convince the world that this is true, 
and to remove in every way any unfounded 
fears or suspicions that might have arisen 
among the people of other countries with re- 
gard to our attitude or tendency. Such in- 
tentions are entirely consistent with the 
maintenance of an efficient army and a strong 
navy, according to official American opinion. 


Although the United States has 
rapidly in population 
during the last half-century, its 
characteristics have changed less than those 
of most other countries in the face of new 
conditions. We are now comparatively 
stable, in domestic and foreign relations. 
War often grows out of problems that arise 
in the evolutionary or transitional periods of 
nations. Our two wars with England, and 
our Mexican war, were of this character. 
Thus also the profound changes in Japan 
forced that country into a war with China, 
leading to the annexation of Formosa and 
to other changes of policy and jurisdiction, 
and later to a great war with Russia, result- 
ing in the annexation of Korea and in fur- 
ther expansion of policy as a dominant force 
in the Orient and a great figure in the world- 
family of nations. So rapid has been the 
development of public opinion and _ the 
growth of ambitions in Japan that there is 
far more danger lest war feeling should at 
some moment of crisis control the Japanese 
Government and precipitate a conflict than 
that such sentiment in the United States 
should ever impel our Government to attack 
any foreign country. 


Transitions 
That Threaten grown 
Peace 


It would be exceedingly harmful 
to Japan, under almost any con- 
ceivable circumstances, to be- 
come involved in a war with the United 
States. Such a war would also be a very 
costly and harmful thing for us. As a na- 
tion we are not conscious of any other than 
kindly feelings toward Japan, and we have 
no policies that could justify an attack. And 
yet it is true that great masses of people in 
Japan, inflamed by sensational newspapers, 
would within the last year or two have wel- 
comed an aggressive war upon the United 


Japan’s 
Temporary 
Unrest 


A) 

















MR, JOHN A. STEWART, OF NEW YORK 


(Executive chairman and chief organizer of the move- 
ment for celebrating a hundred years of peace between 
the United States and the British Empire) 


States, involving a seizure of the Philippines 
and Hawaii, and a naval bombardment of 
San Francisco, Seattle, and other places on 
the Pacific Coast. Enlightened statesmen in 
Japan have no such thought or feeling. Nor 
is it at all likely that any large body of pub- 
lic opinion ten years hence would favor so 
mad a project as war with America. Yet 
the sequel of war with Russia was a na- 
tional restlessness and sensitiveness (affected 
also by economic reaction and great numbers 
of returned troops failing to find industrial 
employment) that would have made the re- 
cent dispute about the Japanese in Califor- 
nia much more dangerous than it actually 
was but for the fact that the United States 
had built up its navy after the Spanish war. 


Sabina This Review has often remarked 
Fifteen Years that if our navy had been strong- 

er fifteen years ago, to the extent 
of three or four more battleships, involving 
a total additional expense of less than $20,- 
000,000, we would have had no war with 
Spain, and would have saved ourselves, first 
and last, a sum of money at least forty times 
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position. ‘There is no danger of our becom- 
ing an aggressive military power. The world 
is moving away from military ideals; and a 
period of peace, industry, and world-wide 
friendship is dawning. It is to promote 
such ideals, and to advance this new era, 
that peace-loving nations like our own ought 
to maintain their full share of control over 
conditions at large, while waiting for the 
more turbulent regions to come through their 
transitions and to find stability. Our suc- 
cessive administrations at Washington, for a 
long time past, whether Republican or Demo- 
cratic, have been alike in their freedom from 
the military spirit and motive, and in their 
responsible determination to protect our own 
people in the enjoyment of the conditions of 
werner J peace. And they have also been alike in 
UNCLE SAM’S LAST RESORT their belief that our responsibilities towards 
From the Picayune (New Orleans) our own people and towards the world re- 
quire for the present the maintenance of a 
as great. The Spanish fleet would never small but very efficient army and a strong 
have.sailed for Cuba to meet Admirals Samp- and modern navy. Mr. Garrison, as Secre- 
son and Schley if European naval experts tary of War, and Mr. Daniels, as Secretary 
(figuring theoretically, of course,) had not of the Navy, show clearly in their very in- 
taken the ground that the Spanish navy was teresting annual reports that the present ad- 
probably stronger than ours. It was neces- ministration will not fail in appreciation of 
sary that Spain should withdraw from Cuba, the nation’s defensive establishments, nor in 
in view of the fearful struggle that had quick and intelligent grasp of the various 
raged for three years. But Spanish senti- problems relating to the army and navy. 
ment would not support peaceful methods as There is not the slightest disposition at Wash- 
long as the Spanish newspapers kept alive, ington to neglect the national defenses, or to 
in an exaggerated way, the belief that the regard the army and navy in any other than 
United States had an inferior navy, and that a serious and patriotic light. 
our regular army was so small and so scat- 
tered that we could not possibly embark a 
formidable force to meet the 200,000 Spanish | 
troops who were at that time in Cuba. A 
century of revolutions had shown that there 
would never be peace in Cuba until the con- 
nection with Spain had been terminated. 
The United States could not withdraw from 
a certain historical association with the Cu- 
ban question. If our country had possessed | 
a navy and army only a quarter as strong, 
relative to population and wealth, as the 
armaments of Spain, all West Indian ques- 
tions could have been worked out by peaceful 
negotiations. And this would have been 
quite as honorable and advantageous to Spain 
as to our own country. 




















American Ideals LHUS it ought to be seen that 

cont Thetr there are transitional periods in 

the world when it is the business 

and the duty of peace-loving, strong nations 
to insure peace for their own citizens, and 

to promote peace for the people of other o. &: "eu wee cae oma” 
countries, by maintaining their due military From the Press (Philadelphia) 
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President Wilson, in his annual 
message, did not take up depart- 
mental affairs, and, as a conse- 
quence, the first yearly reports of the cabi- 
net officers have attracted attention in a 
more direct and first-hand way than has been 
usual. Mr. Garrison makes an excellent 
presentation of the work of the army. It 
should be remembered that,—counting also 
the population of our insular possessions,— 
we have considerably more than a hundred 
million people to protect in case of war. 
Under existing law, our army must not ex- 
ceed a hundred thousand enlisted men, in- 
cluding several thousand Philippine scouts. 
A regular army that enlists less than a thou- 
sand men for every million of the population 
cannot be called excessive under existing 
conditions. ‘The present authorized number 
falls a good many thousands short of the 
maximum of 100,000 which is fixed” by 
law. Mr. Garrison is keenly interested 
in the welfare of the enlisted men. Fol- 
lowing the marvelous extinction of typhoid 
fever (there has been only one case this year 
in the entire army, that of a recruit already 
infected), the army medical service is ma- 
king rapid progress against other forms of 
disease, and its efforts are not merely giving 
health and strength to the army itself, but 
contributing to the welfare of the world, 
particularly in the sanitation of tropical re- 
gions and in the treatment of various infec- 
tions. Secretary Garrison is endeavoring te 
build up a reserve corps, and is enlisting the 
cooperation of colleges and educational insti- 
tutions throughout the land,—one method 
being by summer camps for students, under 
the direction of army officers. 


The Army 
and Its 
Expounders 


His attitude towards the army is 
not apologetic, but one of praise 
and even of enthusiasm, as the 
following passage from his report will show: 


Secretary 
Garrison's 
“Militarism” 


As a peaceful and unmilitary people, engrossed 
in the settlement and upbuilding of our vast terri- 
tory and in the development of the wonderful re- 
sources with which it abounds, we are but dimly 
impressed with the fact that just as agriculture 
and commerce are the foundations of our great 
national prosperity, so with equal truth are our 
military and naval forces its bulwark and de- 
fense. While I believe there is a world-wide and 
growing sentiment for the settlement without blood- 
shed of all disputes between nations, just as even 
now there is provision of law for such settlement 
of difficulties between individuals, I recognize the 
fact that the time has not yet come when a nation 
can wisely disarm or slacken its efforts for pre- 
paredness in case of war. The army is not a lux- 
ury—it is a public necessity. A nation that is opu- 
lent,. enterprising, and unarmed as of old still 

















Copyright by Harris & Ewing, Washington, D. C. 
HON. LINDLEY M. GARRISON 
(Secretary of War) 


invites aggression, if not disaster. Speaking for 
that element of the national forces which comes 
under the control of this department, I hope to see 
in time of peace a growing sentiment of increased 
pride in our Army—as the trained and efficient 
organization to which we instinctively turn for 
help in times of great national calamity like the 
San Francisco earthquake, the floods of the Mis- 
sissippi and Ohio Valleys, and the forest fires, and 
which has done such’ conspicuous public service 
in the improvement of our great waterways and 
the building of the Panama Canal—a pride that 
will make the uniform of officer and enlisted man 
respected always and everywhere, and not an ob- 
ject of curiosity or invidious discrimination. 


Mr. Garrison notes many mat- 
ters of current interest in his 
report. For example, he gives 
the following table showing the expenditures 
of different countries for the development of 
military aeronautics in 1913: 


Items 
from the War 
Department 


MNMNGRR ac catant ox dumucavcbacr $7,400,000 
GeHUERY oc dccedecesascesces 5,000,000 
USOIM =< on keaaeae Saekeueacee 5,000,000 
BOGMith-s scavcerarecotanenes 3,000,000 
ronnie can weeee 2,100,000 
Japan (approximate)........ - 1,000,000 
MOOMOE Go oe wa nes condone saaee 400,000 
United States ...... Ridudaeds 125,000 
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This showing does not disturb the Secre- 
tary, who shrewdly intimates that when we 
are ready to spend money for airships we 
shall have had the benefit of the experience 
of the rest of the world. Rapid progress is 
reported upon Sea-coast defences of Oahu (in 
the Hawaiian Islands), at the entrance to 
Manila Bay and elsewhere in the Philip- 
pines, and in the Panama Canal Zone. ‘The 
problem of concentrating our army posts is 
deferred for the present, the Secretary think- 
ing it wiser to get along with those we have, 
although his policy will be not to break up 
regiments. “The recent consolidation of sup- 
ply departments is pronounced economical 
and satisfactory. The Signal Corps of the 
army, some years ago, constructed a military 
cable and telegraph system uniting Seattle 
with the scattered army posts in Alaska. 
The army now proposes to turn this over to 
the Post-Office Department, and thus we 
shall have at least the beginnings of a postal 
cable and telegraph system. There are 2,635 
miles of submarine cable, more than a thou- 
sand miles of land telegraph lines in Alaska, 
and ten “radio” or wireless stations. ‘The 
appropriation for the fiscal year ending six 
months hence to support the army and to 
meet all the objects coming under the juris- 
diction of the Secretary of War, including 
river and harbor improvements, is approxi- 
mately $162,000,000. The Department’s 
estimate for the fiscal year that will end 
June 30, 1915, is $168,548,000. 


“Two Battle Lhe report of the Secretary of 
ships,’’ Says Our ; 
pe causOur the Navy is one of the mest 
Secretary readable, picturesque, humane, 
and convincing documents that has come 
from a department chief in a long time. The 


spirit of Mr. Daniels with regard to the 


navy is not unlike that of his accomplished |; 


predecessor, Mr. Meyer. Mr. Daniels has 
a patriotic pride in the navy, and proposes 
to keep it strong and efficient; but he has no 
ambition looking towards progressively in- 
creasing naval expenditures in years to come. 
He reminds us that ten years ago our largest 
battleship cost a little more than $5,000,000, 
while the latest one we are now to build 
will have cost us more than $14,000,000. 
The naval experts of the General Board, 
headed by Admiral Dewey, have advised the 


Secretary that we ought at once to appropri- | 


ate for four new battleships, sixteen destroy- 
ers, and eight submarines, besides six or eight 
other subsidiary vessels. Mr. Daniels does 
not find any fault with these demands, but 
in consideration of the revenues of the coun- 


try he asks Congress to authorize half of 
what the board proposes. In other words, 
Mr. Daniels recommends to Congress that 
it should authorize two new dreadnoughts, 
eight destroyers, and three submarines. 


Pe Discussing the excessive burden 
a of military expenditure, Mr. 

Daniels declares that “no single 
nation, with large interests, can safely take 
a vacation in the building of battleships.” 
He holds that there must be. concerted action 
to stop the accelerating expenditure. He 
commends the proposal of the head of the 
British naval department in favor of a so- 
called “holiday” or vacation in the matter 
of building warships. But, he declares, “it 
is not a vacation we need, but a permanent 
policy to guard against extravagant and 
needless expansions.” He is prepared to go 
much farther than Mr. Churchill, and he 
makes the following important suggestion: 


I venture to recommend that the war and navy 
officials and other representatives of all the na- 
tions be invited to hold a conference to discuss 
whether they cannot agree upon a plan for lessen- 
ing the cost of preparation for war. It is recog- 
nized that the desired end of competitive building, 
carried on under whip and spur, could not be ef- 
fective without agreement between great nations. 
It ought not to be difficult to secure an agreement 
by which navies will be adequate without being 
overgrown and without imposing overheavy taxa- 
tion upon the industry of a nation. 

I trust the tentative suggestion for a naval hol- 
iday by the strongest of the powers will be de- 
bated and the matter seriously considered by an 
international conference, looking to reduction of 
the ambitious and costly plans for navy increase. 

I trust that this country will take the initiative 
and that steps will be taken by a conference of all 
the powers to discuss reduction of the heavy cost 
of the army and navy. 
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(Philadelphia’s interest in the navy relates to the 
pending question regarding the location of an immense 
dry dock. The rivalry lies between Norfolk, Va., and 
the Quaker city. The cartoonist intimates that the 
proposed dock would be much too large a Christmas 
present for little Norfolk) 

From the North American (Philadelphia) 
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It is to be hoped that the Secre- 
tary’s idea will meet with enough 
favor to justify the actual call- 
ing of the proposed conference in the near 
future. Our celebration of a hundred years 
of peace, and the opening of the; Panama 
Canal, together with the great exposition at 
San Francisco, would seem to lend added 
timeliness to proposals for a general reduc- 
tion in the burden of military and naval ex- 
penditure. There are some very striking 
economic suggestions in the Secretary’s re- 
port that will undoubtedly have the atten- 
tion of Congress, even as they are enlisting 
wide discussion on the part of the news- 
papers. One of these has to do with the fu- 
ture of the fuel supply for our navy. It is 
understood that oil will rapidly supersede 
coal. The navy uses 30,000,000 gallons of 
oil this year, and Mr. Daniels predicts that 
this amount will be increased to 125,000,000 
gallons in the future. He says that the oil 
companies have doubled the price since 1911, 
and he strongly advises that the Government 
should obtain its own supply from its petro- 
leum reserve lands in California, and that it 
should lease oil lands elsewhere. He also 
recommends the construction of an armor 
plant, in order that the Government may 
not be at the mercy of three manufacturers 
who are now selling armor-plate to Japan 
and other foreign governments at a price con- 
siderably lower than that which they charge 
our own Navy Department. 


Some Counsels 
of Economy 


The Wavy Secretary Daniels shows great 
aaa Schoo! for interest in the men of the navy, 
and his fine conception is that of 

a great university, with Annapolis at the 
head cf it, and with each ship a particular 
school. He would have as sincere and in- 
telligent efforts made for the training of the 
enlisted men of the navy as for that of the 
young officers at Annapolis. -Thus he would 
have the period of enlisted service so planned 
for each young man that it might be regarded 
as a very good substitute for a _ well- 
disciplined course, under good teachers, in a 
school combining the use of books with prac- 
tical training, together with development in 
self-control and manhood, and fitness for life. 
Mr. Daniels has a very high view of the 
devotion and patriotic spirit of the present 
personnel of our navy, and would do every- 
thing in his power to make naval service 
positively beneficial and in no way detri- 
mental to young men enlisting for the requi- 
site term of years. It may be interesting, by 
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HON. JOSEPHUS DANIELS 
(Secretary of the Navy) 


sonnel of our navy is now (according to the 
December 1 bulletin of the Office of Naval 
Intelligence) 63,413, so that Mr. Daniels 
has almost as many men under his supervi- 
sion as has the Secretary of War. Germany, 
by way of comparison, has 73,396, and Eng- 
land has 145,553. About 10,000 men of our 
naval forces are enlisted members of the 
body known as “marines.” 


The President's President Wilson visited the 
Firgt Annual House of Representatives on De- 
cember 2, and read his first an- 

nual message to the two branches in Con- 
gress sitting together for the purpose of hear- 
ing him. The innovation of the President’s 
appearance in person has been accepted by 
the country as weil justified. For one thing, 
it necessitates terse, well-written deliver- 
ances, in place of the voluminous documents 
which, during the last administration, had 
ceased to have the attention of Congress, or 
even to be printed in the newspapers. Presi- 
dent Wilson, instead of summarizing the 
reports of the departments, submits these 
reports to Congress, and does not try to em- 
body their substance in his own message. 
His admirably phrased speech began with al- 


the way, to note the fact that the total per- lusions to our interest in the cause of inter- 
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PRESIDENT WILSON AND HIS SECRETARY, MR. 
TUMULTY 


national peace, and led on to a statement of 
our situation as respects the troubles in Mex- 
ico. Declaring that the United States has 
so far stood at the front of negotiations 
making obligatory the processes of peace, he 
calls upon the Senate to ratify the several 
treaties of arbitration awaiting renewal. He 
commends also the State Department’s treat- 
ies for investigation, as already described in 
these pages. 


He declares that there is “but 
one cloud upon our horizon,” and 
this grows out of the “usurped 
authority in Mexico” of General Huerta. 
He asserts that “there can be no certain pros- 
pect of peace in America . until it is 
understood on all hands that such pretended 
governments will not be countenanced or 
dealt with by the Government of the United 
States.” We shall refer on a subsequent 
page to the course of events in Mexico. 
Meanwhile one thing has impressed Europe 
and South America, in President Wilson’s 
policy, namely, that the influence of the 
United States is to be exerted for the welfare 
of Mexico itself, and not for any advantages 
that this country might hope to derive from 


Mr. Wilson 
on Mexico 


the turmoil and chaos south of the Rio 
Grande. If armed invasion should ever 
come, it will be in response to the dictates 
of humanity. Meanwhile, horrid as is the 
civil strife in Mexico, it seems necessary that 
it should proceed until some authority is es- 
tablished that can command respect and en- 
force obedience. 


One passage in President Wil- 


“Friendship” s 
son’s message reads as follows: 


for ‘Our 
Neighbors”’ 


We are the friends of constitutional government 
in America. We _ are more than its friends, we 
are its champions; because in no other way can 
our neighbors, to whom we would wish in every 
way to make proof of our friendship, work out 
their own development in peace and liberty. 


This, of course, is the real meaning of the 
Monroe Doctrine. We claim no overlord- 
ship, but we assume a neighborly responsibil- 
ity for the sake of the best future of weaker 
countries during their developing stage, and 
because our own security is best preserved 
by having them grow into well-governed and 
independent neighbors, rather than relapse 
into the status of European colonies or that 
of crude dictatorships tempered by assassina- 
tion. By general consent our foremost au- 
thorities are seeking to have South America 
understand us better, and to know that the 
Monroe Doctrine is theirs quite as much as 
ours, and that when it ceases to serve their 
interests it is not likely to. be of any use to us. 


Thus, as respects such republics 
as Brazil, Argentina, and Chile, 
the Monroe Doctrine means very 
little except an implied mutual understanding 


Interpreting 
the Monroe 
Doctrine 
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PRESIDENT WILSON SERVES DUE NOTICE 
From the World (New York) 
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in regard to certain matters. If any one of 
those republics were unjustly attacked by a 
European naval power without consenting to 
submit alleged claims to arbitration it is whol- 
ly probable that, under the Monroe Doctrine, 
the United States would use alJ its influence 
to prevent war and to help preserve the 
honor and integrity of a South American 
state; and if ruthless conquest were the ob- 
ject of the European power we might go 
so far as to offer the services of our navy. 
But such dangers seem now to lie almost 
wholly in the past. The stronger and more 
stable of the South American republics are 
not likely to be menaced, unless, indeed, they 
should first destroy themselves by internal 
centests after the Mexican fashion. The 
Monroe Doctrine, in its earlier forms, would 
seem to have some further ground for sup- 
port as regards the countries around the 
Caribbean Sea. Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Robert Bacon have been speaking and lec- 
turing in South America in such a way as to 
enhance friendly understandings; and the 
work of the present administration is all in 
the same direction. Mr. Elihu Root, as Sec- 
retary of State, had given great thought to 
the pacific progress of Latin-American re- 
publics under the friendly interest of our 
Government, and his statesmanship had ex- 
pressed itself in the arrangements under 
which Cuba goes forward with a safeguarded 
independence, and in admirable plans for the 
peace and ultimate federation of the Central 
American states. The marked tendency is 
now towards the reaffirmation of Mr. Root’s 
beneficent policies, as the most constructive 
cabinet minister of our own generation in 
the United States. 


Aelia There will be no dissent among 
Wins the Nubel Americans of all political faiths 
Peace Prize f h di f l 
rom the verdict of approva 

which has been given by the world to the 
award last month of the Nobel Peace: Prize 
to Senator Root made by the Norwegian 
Committee at Christiania on December 
10. This was the prize for the year 
1912, which had not, up to that time, been 
awarded. The prize for 1913 was bestowed 
upon Dr. Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium, 
president of the Permanent International 
Peace Bureau at Berne, Switzerland. The 
report of the committee explains Mr. Root’s 
selection for the prize chiefly on the grounds 
of his work in the pacification of the Philip- 
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UNITED STATES SENATOR ELIHU ROOT, OF NEW YORK 
(From a recent snapshot) 


ever, that it was his whole public career 
rather than any specific acts, however merito- 
rious, that influenced the decision of the 
committee in honoring Mr. Root. When he 
became Secretary of War, in August, 1899, 
Mr. Root was confronted with difficult and 
dangerous situations in Cuba and the Philip- 
pines. He brought order, peace, and good- 
will out of chaos, war, and bitterness, and 
enhanced the good name of our country 
throughout the civilized world. He or- 
ganized the government of Porto Rico; wrote 
the so-called “Platt Amendment” into the 
Cuban constitution, and wrote the statutes 
that have created the new Philippines. 


dentine As Secretary of State in 1905 Mr. 
nt, Root negotiated the first eight of 
r ° . ° 

‘trator the arbitration treaties entered 


pines and Cuba, and his handling of the early into by the United States. Three years later 
stages of the American-Japanese dispute over he negotiated sixteen more. His public speeches 
California. It seems more than likely, how- and writings have always been on the side 
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CONGRESS AS A CONTINUOUS PERFORMER, PASSING 
FROM THE EXTRA SESSION INTO THE REGULAR 
SESSION 
From Satterfield Cartoon Service (Cleveland) 


of treaty obligations and the settlement of 
disputes by arbitration. In 1905 President 
Roosevelt sent Mr. Roct on his famous tour 
round the Latin-American countries, on an 
errand of peace and good-will. His person- 
ality and point of view undoubtedly did much 
te improve our relations with the countries 
to the south. Mr. Root has been a member 
of the Alaskan Boundary Tribunal (1903) 
and counsel for the United States in the fish- 
eries arbitration (1910). He is a member 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration at 
The Hague, and president of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace. On 
the very day the peace prize was bestowed 
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Senator Root was selected as a member of 
the Court of Arbitration to which are to be 
submitted the British, French, and Spanish 
claims in’ regard to property seized by the 
Portuguese Government after the proclama- 
tion of the Republic at Lisbon in 1910. Mr. 
Root has lofty and practical peace ideas. 
James Bryce who, as Ambassador to this 
country, had the rare faculty of understand- 
ing and liking the people to whom he was 
accredited, in a speech in London, on De- 
cember 12, characterized Elihu Root as the 
best Secretary of State the United States has 
ever had. 


Completing Lhe extra session of Congress 
the Currency was continued without recess to 
Measure 
the very beginning of the regular 
session on December 1, so that Congressmen 
could not even collect their mileage from 
Uncle Sam, as many of them had hoped to 
do by virtue of the chance to make a brief 
visit to their own States. While the Presi- 
dent’s expectation of securing the passage 
of the Currency Bill in the extra session was 
not realized, his persistence had in fact tri- 
umphed; for otherwise the Senate would 
have kept.the measure pending for several 
months yet to come, whereas Mr. Wilson’s 
firm leadership of the Democratic majority 
in both houses resulted in ending the Senate 
debate during the third week of December, 
with the chance of having the bill finished 
and signed by the President on the eve of 
Christmas. In such case, Congress was to 
be rewarded by a few days of vacation,—the 
first since April 7. The bill had moved more 
swiftly because of a rule under which the 
Senate worked until 11 at night. 
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HELPING THE PRESIDENT 
From the News-Press (St. Joseph, Mo.) 
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This magazine has seldom, if 
ever, had to record in its pages 
devoted to “The Progress of the 
World” a more rapid or dramatic change in a 
political situation than that which has oc- 
curred in New York State between the publi- 
cation dates of our December and January 
numbers. Immediately after the November 
election it was admitted by everybody that 
the verdict had been unmistakably in favor of 
direct primaries; yet it was hardly conceiv- 
able that the same legislature which had re- 
peatedly voted down the primary bills advo- 
cated by Governor Sulzer could now, after his 
impeachment and removal from office, be in- 
duced to come back to Albany and enact into 
law essentially the very measures that Sulzer 
had pleaded for in vain. True, the elections 
had shown that Sulzer had been right in his 
interpretation of the popular demand for a 
primary law. Members of the Assembly who 
had opposed the Sulzer bills had been defeated 
for reélection or renomination ; some who had 
supported them had been returned. The 
“popular mandate” was for the principle, at 
least, of the primary bills that the legisla- 
ture, only last summer, had so unmercifully 
slaughtered. Governor Glynn called this 
same legislature in the third special session of 
the year to reconsider its course in the light 
of what had happened at the polls in Novem- 
ber. Would the two houses agree on this 
new legislation? Men who had grown gray 
while watching New York State politics said 
that nothing of the kind was to be expected. 
Even if the Assembly, overwhelmingly beaten 
at the polls, had been made to see the error 
of its ways, there was the hold-over Senate, 
with another year of life, owing no allegiance 
save to Tammany. From this combination 
no friend of primary reform hoped for any 
substantial aid. 


Quick Changes 


in 
New York 


Yet it was to this discredited, 
boss-ridden legislature that Gov- 
ernor Glynn made his appeal for 
a thoroughgoing, State-wide primary bill—a 
measure more radical than anything pro- 
posed by Governor Hughes in his famous 
“appeal to the people” seven years ago. 
Within forty-eight hours the very men who 
six months before had insolently and exult- 
antly hustled the Sulzer bills to a violent 
death were voting “aye” on measures iden- 
tical with the Sulze- bills in principle, if not 
in actual wording. It may seem an ungra- 
cious comment on this speedy action to say 


A Square 
Turn-A bout 
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MODEST INDEPENDENCE 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 


with so little deliberation ; but the simple fact 
is that we have no evidence of any earnest 
seeking after truth on the part of the majority 
of either house, nor is it commonly believed 
that many of the members know anything 
more about direct primaries—how they work 
in other States and how they may be expected 
to. work in New York—than they knew last 
summer. Tammany’s orders defeated the 
Sulzer bills in June; Tammany’s orders 
passed the Glynn bills in December. The 
important thing is that the wish of the voters 
of New York in this matter, expressed indi- 
rectly by the only means at hand, has at last 
been heeded. Details will have to be ad- 
justed later. The new Assembly, elected on 
this issue, may be trusted to make such 
amendments as are found necessary to give 
the law its full effect. 


It will be remembered that the 
Assembly elected last November, 
which will meet at Albany on the 
first day of January, is wholly different in po- 
litical complexion from the Tammany-con- 
trolled Assembly which passed the Glynn 
bills last month. Of the one hundred and 
fifty members-elect, seventy-nine are on the 
Republican caucus-roll, but several of these 
are known to be opposed to the policies of the 


The New 
Assembly 


that a more intelligent and sincere body could Republican State organization, of which Mr. 


not have passed legislation of such importance William Barnes is still leader. 


There are 
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nineteen members on the Progressive caucus- 
roll, besides from sixteen to twenty members 
of Progressive principles who were endorsed 
by either the Democratic or the Republican 
party. Thus it would seem that the Pro- 
gressive group may hold the balance of power 
in the Assembly. The Hon. Michael Schaap, 
from one of the New York City districts, 
was Progressive floor-leader in the Assembly 
of 1913, and, having been reélected, will 
probably occupy the same position during the 
coming session. An overwhelming majority 
of the Assembly’s membership—Republican, 
Democratic, and Progressive—is committed 
to precisely the same kind of legislation that 
was passed last month by the legislature of 
1913. It is fair to assume that no attempt 
will be made to amend that legislation inimi- 
cally, or to repeal it. 


The State convention as a nom- 
inating body is abolished in New 
York, and henceforth the Gov- 
ernor and other State officers will be named 
directly at the primaries, as has long been 
done in many States, although not generally 
in the East. This is the most significant 
change brought about by the new law, but 
hardly less important, from the voter’s point 
of view, is the adoption of the so-called 
Massachusetts ballot, without party columns 
or emblems—a reform that has been advo- 
cated in New York for a quarter of a cen- 
tury, or ever since the present voting system 
was instituted, and which never, even in 
Governor Hughes’ administration, made any 
apparent headway in the legislature. If a 
New York legislature can be made to swal- 
low the Massachusetts ballot, there is nothing 
on the horizon of electoral reform—not even 
the Short Ballot—that the Empire State 
may not reasonably hope to attain. Ohio’s 
rejection of a short-ballot constitutional 
amendment in November is not regarded as 
the last word on the subject in that State. 
The cities of Cleveland, Cincinnati, and To- 
ledo were decisively for the amendment; the 
smaller cities and the country districts were 
quite as strongly against it. It is held by the 
advocates of the amendment that it was im- 
possible to inform the country voters ade- 
quately as to its purpose and nature. It will 
be submitted again under the initiative pro- 
vision, and the new measure will leave the 
State Auditor as an elective officer. This, it 
is believed, will be more satisfactory to the 
mass of voters than his transfer to the list of 
appointive officers, as provided by the de- 
feated amendment. 


Now for 
the Short 
Ballot ! 


A Republican conference, which 
met in New York City on De- 
cember 5, attracted unusual at- 
tention because of the advanced position that 


Republican 
“‘Rehabili- 
tation’ 


it took on electoral and economic reform. In. 


several matters, indeed, it went far beyond 
the expressions of State Republican _plat- 
forms. Senator Root, who was a member of 
the conference, declared that it was necessary 
for Republicanism to “reorientate itself.” 
The conference committed itself definitely to 
the Short Ballot, to a revision of Assembly 
rules to do away with bossism in that body, 
to a State budget system, and to a compulsory 
workmen’s compensation law. Even before 
the conference met, Comptroller Prender- 
gast, of New York City, long regarded as 
one of the Progressive leaders in a national 
sense, had declared himself out of sympathy 
with the third-party movement and ready to 
return to the Republican fold. The meeting 
of the Republican National Committee at 
Washington on December 16 gave little en- 
couragement to the progressive element in 
the party, which had proposed a_ national 
convention in 1914. As a compromise, a 
plan for the reapportionment of delegates 
was referred by the committee to the various 
State conventions for ratification. 


The new election laws did not 
constitute the sole output of New 
York’s special legislative session ; 
in a sense they were less important than the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act. The amend- 
ment to the State Constitution adopted by 
popular vote at the November election opened 
the way for the passage of a compulsory com- 
pensation bill similar to those already enacted 
into law by Arizona, California, Maryland, 
Ohio, and Washington. The Governor rec- 
ommended such a measure and the legisla- 
ture dealt with the matter in its December 
session only less speedily than with the pri- 
mary and ballot bills. More time for sin- 
cere and disinterested criticism would indeed 
have been highly desirable, but on the whole 
the bill as signed by Governor Glynn marks 
a notable advance and probably sets in opera- 
tion one of the best State systems of industrial 
compensation yet established. The New 
York scheme differs radically, of course, 
from that of Wisconsin and certain other 
States, where employer and employee may 
elect to come under the law or not, as they 
see fit. In New York there is no option left 
to either party. All are subject to the State’s 
authority. The scale of compensation for in- 
dustrial accidents is regarded as liberal. The 
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weekly wage is made the basis of compensa- 
tion. For total permanent disability, two- 
thirds of an employee’s wages will be paid 
him for life; for temporary total disability, 
the rate is also two-thirds, but the total 
amount paid shall not exceed $3500. The 
rate is the same for permanent partial disa- 
bility, the compensation and length of time it 
is paid being dependent upon the nature and 
severity of the injury, running from fifteen 
weeks for the loss of a little finger to 288 
weeks for the loss of a leg. Death benefits 
are to be paid and provision is made for the 
distribution of the money according to the 
family left by the dead employee. The 
maximum amount that may be collected by 
the widow of the employee will be $20 a 
week, which continues until she dies or is re- 
married. In case of remarriage, the widow 
is paid the equivalent of two years’ payments 
in a lump sum. 


These rates compare favorably 
with those fixed by the Ohio law, 
which goes into effect on Janu- 
ary 1, although the basis of computation is 
different. These two States are said to grant 
as high a scale of compensation for industrial 
accidents as is given by any government in 
the world. It has been urged on behalf of 
employers in New York and Ohio that they 
are placed at a disadvantage in having to 
compete with manufacturers in other States 
which have no compensation laws; but these 
same employers have long enjoyed exemption 
from such laws and it is the judgment of 
those who are most familiar with the progress 
recently made in this kind of legislation that 
the general forcing-up of scales to a fair 
level cannot be long delayed. 


Fair 
Scales 


Other objections that once threat- 
ened to delay the passage of any 
compensation law in New York 
were directed against the method of insur- 
ance by the State. “Socialism” was the 
charge brought by representatives of the cas- 
ualty companies against the proposed State 
insurarce fund; but economists who have 
gone weply into the question are agreed as 
to the essential soundness of State insurance 
in principle. There is a chance of error, 
of course, in the practical working out of the 
system and in every State where it is adopted 
great care will be required to prevent abuses; 
but the success of such-enterprises in Wiscon- 
sin and elsewhere has tended to increase 
public confidence in State administration. 
Under the New York law employers will 


/nsurance 
Features 


have the option of insuring through the State 
fund, through a casualty company, or through 
mutual associations formed for the purpose, 
and those who can give sufficient security will 
have the added option of self-insurance. All 
claims for compensation are to be passed upon 
by the State Insurance Commission. 


There can be no doubt that one 
effect of the adoption of indus- 
trial compensation systems will 
be to stimulate the growing interest in safety 
appliances and methods. An outgrowth of the 
general movement for safety to workmen and 
travelers which has of jate spread so rapidly 
throughout the country is the first Interna- 
tional Exposition of Safety and Sanitation, 
held during the month of December at New 
York City, under the auspices of the Ameri- 
can Museum of Safety. Census statistics in- 
form us that in the United States alone near- 
ly 1000 persons each week lose their lives 
from accidents,—every one of them being pre- 
ventable. With photographs, charts, and ac- 
tual apparatus there was shown at this expo- 
sition first the need and then the remedy. 
The safety engineer—for it has become a 
business—has devoted his attention not alone 
to railway and mine equipment, and to de- 
vices for guarding the belting and cog-wheels 
of the machine shop, but also to processes for 
doing away with injurious chemicals in the 
manufacture of such harmless-looking objects 
as matches and glazed pottery. 


A Safety 
Exhibition 


The directors of the New Haven 
Railroad, at a meeting held De- 
cember 9, omitted the usual 
quarterly dividend. This is the first omis- 
sion of the dividend on New Haven shares 
since 1873. It will be remembered that at 
the last meeting of the board held to act on 
the dividend the rate of 8 per cent., which 
had been paid for a great many years, was 
reduced to 6 per cent. Later there were 
rumors, at first of a further reduction to 4 
per cent., and more recently of the entire 
omission of dividends,—which actually took 
place. President Elliott explained that dur- 
ing the first six months of the current fiscal 
year the road is expected to earn only about 
2.7 per cent. on its capital stock, and of this 
1.5 per cent. had already been paid out in 
dividends last September. The remainder, 
he said, was required for working capital. 


Passing of the 
New Haven 
Dividend 


Hardships of Conservative men are generally 

New England giving it as their opinion that the 

drastic action of the New Haven 

board was well judged. Many stockholders 
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have come forward to say that they are glad 
the dividend was passed, and that they con- 
sider their stock now worth more than if the 
road had continued to struggle through divi- 
dend payments, faced as it was by so many 
maturing obligations and the necessity of 
spending so.much new money for better fa- 
cilities and greater safety. But many fac- 
tors made it a very hard question for the 
New Haven managers. In the first place, 
the stock of the New Haven Railroad had 
been for more than a generation a favored 
investment for thrifty New Englanders, and 
especially for women dependent on their in- 
come from small security holdings, and for 
estates and philanthropic and educational in- 
stitutions. It is said that out of 20,000 
stockholders in the road no less than 10,000 
are women, and many other stockholders are 
institutions or estates which will be embar- 
rassed by the total loss of income from this 
source. Another serious complication sug- 
gested by the omission of the dividend was 
the possible effect on the status of the bonds 
of the New Haven Railroad with the savings 
institutions of New England. Several States 
provide that their savings banks cannot in- 
vest in the bonds of any railroad which has 
not paid at least 4 per cent. dividends for a 
period of five or more consecutive years. It 
is now thought, however, that the savings 
banks will be allowed to consider that the 
New Haven Road has for 1913 paid in ex- 
cess of 4 per cent., as indeed it has for the 
calendar year, and that if the road succeeds 
in getting into such condition that it can dis- 
burse 4 per cent. during the calendar year 
1914 it will not be cut off from this very im- 
portant scurce of capital. 


The New York Stock Ex- 
change, which, during the pre- 
vious month, had been passing 
through a period of dullness and inactivity 
not seen before for a generation, was natu- 
rally not encouraged by this final recognition 
of the woes of the great New England trans- 
portation system. The holders of New Ha- 
ven stock began to dispose of it on the Stock 
Exchange at a rate which made a single day’s 
dealings in the security of greater volume 
than was seen in an entire year when it was 
considered one of the “gilt-edged” invest- 
ments of the country and was closely held by 
careful people who bought it and laid the 
certificates away in their safe-deposit boxes, 
feeling that nothing could ever hurt them. 
The New Haven stock has sold as high as 
279, and for many years sold above 200. 


Effect on the 
Stock Market 


Since the dividend was reduced to 6 per 
cent., the price came down to 90 or lower. 
On the announcement of the passing of the 
dividend, the unloading of blocks of the 
stock by people who had to get some income 
from their investments, assisted by “short” 
selling, drove the security down to about 65. 
Sympathetically, many other stocks in the 
general class of the New Haven declined to 
lower quotations than have been seen for 
years, Pennsylvania reaching a point lower 
than at any time since the panic of 1907. 


Troubles Lt is highly unfortunate for the 

of the Frisco many hard-driven and conscien- 
Railroad : : 

tious railroad managers and the 

better feeling that they want and must have 

from the public and its legislative represen- 


tatives, that just at this time there should be. 


uncovered the unpleasant facts quoted by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission after its 
investigation into the affairs of the St. Louis 
and San Francisco Railroad. The road went 
into the hands of receivers earlier this year, 
and its hopeless financial condition led to this 
examination by the Commission. The report 
of the Commerce Commission’s examiners 
gives as a considerable part of the cause of 
the financial disaster which overtook the 
“Frisco” that it was compelled to carry and 
pay interest on a sum estimated by the Com- 
missioners as nearly forty million dollars, 
created by extraordinary commissions paid to 
bankers and brokers and profits to the ofh- 
cers of the road and their associates, received 
from selling branch lines and “feeders” to 
their own company. Mr. D. E. Brown, 
special commissioner of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, calculates that through 
nineteen years no less than thirty-two million 
dollars, all of it now represented by funded 
indebtedness of the Frisco, was paid as com- 
missions to financial houses. The same re- 
ports give more than seven million dollars as 
the profits divided among the chief officers 
and their associates from their sale to the 
Frisco of small railroads they themselves had 
built or promoted,—these profits being also 
now carried by the railroad as part of its 
funded debt. These disclosures have come 
at a time when they could most strengthen 
the present feeling against interlocking di- 
rectorates, and illustrate the dangers of hav- 
ing the officers or directors of a corporation 
in any situation where they are tempted to 
try to serve two masters. It was announced 
in December that the receivers of the St. 
Louis & San Francisco Railroad were con- 
templating a suit against the syndicates which 
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were alleged to have unloaded “feeder’’ lines 
on their railroad. 


iia ns On November 24 the Interstate 
Higher Freight Commerce Commission began to 
Rates take preliminary testimony in the 
hearing of the application from the Eastern 
railroads to increase their freight rates by 5 
per cent. The argument for the railroads 
was opened by President Willard of the 
Baltimore & Ohio. He took the ground 
that this present question of an increase of 
rates amounts to a much larger problem than 
a matter of whether dividends shall be paid 
to stockholders. President Willard _inti- 
mated strongly that the cost of conducting 
transportation systems had increased so fast 
and so greatly with stationary rates of in- 
come, and that it had become so difficult and 
expensive to get from investors the necessary 
capital to pay for facilities demanded by the 
public that the real question was whether the 
railroads should get relief in higher rates or 
whether the Federal Government should take 
over the roads and run them. President 
Willard showed that the Eastern railroads 
increased their aggregate gross earnings one 
hundred and eighty-six million dollars in 
1913 as against 1910, but that the operating 
expenses and taxes increased in these years 
so much faster than the earnings that these 
Eastern railroads actually found their net in- 
come sixteen million dollars less in 1913 than 
it was in 1910. This remarkable result was 
obtained in spite of the fact that the roads 
had in these years expended no less than 
six hundred and fifty-nine million dollars 
for additions, betterments, and equipment. 
“These companies apparently not only failed 
to earn any return upon the new capital in- 
vested, but saved even less from gross earn- 
ings as returned upon the original property 
investment than they were able to show be- 
fore the large additional expenditure was 
made.” Such were Mr. Willard’s arguments. 


Ratesand ‘At 4 Subsequent meeting of the 
jhe Purchasing Commerce Commission on De- 
cember 10 the officers of the Bal- 

timore & Ohio and Pennsylvania railroads 
gave some striking figures as to the increased 
cost of railroading resulting from higher 
wages. It was submitted that the group of 
Eastern roads were paying out in 1913 nearly 
forty-nine million dollars more in wages than 
they paid in 1910. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
alone estimated that its 1913 pay-roll showed 
an increase of more than eighteen million 
dollars over what would have been paid to 
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PRESIDENT DANIEL WILLARD OF THE BALTIMORE 


& OHIO RAILROAD 


the same number of employees at the rate of 
wages prevailing three years ago. An inter- 
esting witness for the Commission was Mr. 
Charles A. Conant, who was called by the 
railroads to testify regarding changes in the 
purchasing power of money and the world- 
wide scarcity of capital. It is obvious that 
with the enormous sums borrowed by the 
railroads to make necessary improvements, 
any radical increase in the rate of interest 
charged them must be a serious matter to 
their income account if their freight and pas- 
senger rates are held stationary, or made 
lower. Mr. Conant testified that new se- 
curities cannot now be sold except at lower 
prices than formerly; or else they must pay 
higher interest rates on their par value. The 
prices of existing securities are falling so that 
they are unsalable except at a loss. With 
the seekers of new capital obliged to pay a 
larger amount of money for this use, a higher 
rate of earnings is necessary to meet fixed 
charges. With the present fierce competition 
for capital, industries of high earning power 
are able to outbid those of lower. 
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‘ siege ~=AMS was inevitable, the Treasury 
erplexities ° 
of the Department at Washington has 
Income Tax found itself with a great deal to 
do to make clear to individual citizens and 
corporations just what they are expected to 
do to comply with the provisions of the new 
income tax law. Few days have passed with- 
out a new set of regulations being published 
by the Treasury Department, and the end is 
not yet. Every disposition has been shown 
by Secretary McAdoo’s department to make 
the necessarily complicated work of com- 
plying with the law as clear and easy as 
possible for the business men, corporations, 
and investors who, since November 1, have 
been obliged to observe the rules for with- 
holding the tax “at the source.” .The com- 
plexities and apparent contradictions of the 
new law, which no doubt could scarcely have 
been avoided in so elaborate an experiment, 
are discussed in this issue of the REviEW for 
the benefit of American business men by a 
writer. who has made a careful study of the 
law as it stands—Mr. B. S. Orcutt, of the 
Wall Street Journal. 


It'is now more than four years 
since the “high cost of living” 
became a topic of vital impor- 
tance in this country. The economists have 
never ceased to expound theories for its cause, 
nor the people to propose remedies. Yet the 
figures rise higher and higher. A recent 
Government report shows that whereas it 


Increasing 
Cost of 
Foodstuffs 




















SECRETARY M’ADOO’S BUSY DAYS 
From the Star (Washington, D. C.) 
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“WITHIN THE LAW” 
From the Times (Detroit) 





then (in 1909) required $1.40 to equal the 
purchasing power in fuodstuffs which a dol- 
lar had during the ten-year period from 1890 
to 1900, it now requires $1.71. Almost 
every article of fcod has risen in price, but 
the particular phase of the subject which has 
been most prominent during recent months is 
the price of eggs. It does not appear that 
there are fewer hens than formerly, or that 
their product has diminished in quantity. On 
the other hand, it is freely alleged that an 
association of half-a-hundred cold-storage 
warehouses is able to maintain an absolute 
control over prices. Charles Tellier, who 
died recently in Paris, is credited with hav- 
ing invented or discovered the cold-storage 
process; but his object was to lower prices 
by saving the surplus in times of plenty, 
rather than to take advantage of the higher 
prices in periods of natural scarcity. Repre- 
sentative Kenneth D. McKellar, of Tennes- 
see, with the codperation of the Attorney- 
General and the Department of Agriculture, 
has introduced a bill in the House which is 
aimed to prevent the manipulation of the 
price of foodstuffs by limiting the storage pe- 
riod and providing that all storage goods 
must be so marked. He would permit eggs 
and meats to be kept for a period of three 
or four months only, with a possible second 
storage period if properly labeled. This 
whole subject of the increased cost of living 
is to receive special attention, during the next 
few months, from the Administration leaders 
in Congress and in the departments, who 
maintain that the situation is due to monopo- 
lies and not to the tariff. 
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"Free Food 
before Dread- 
noughts”’ for 

Canada 


Sir Wilfred Laurier, the distin- 
guished Liberal leader and ex- 
Premier of Canada, celebrated 
his seventy-second birthday on November 20 
by swinging into a new and vigorous cam- 
paign in favor of reciprocity with the United 
States. In noteworthy speeches at Ottawa 
and Hamilton he assailed the Borden Con- 
servative Government, arousing great enthu- 
siasm by his campaign cry of “Free Food 
before Dreadnoughts.” ‘The Dominion, ac- 
cording to recent statistics, consumes only 
one-quarter of the breadstuffs it raises. Nev- 
ertheless, the cost of living in Canada has 
risen 51 per cent during the past decade, 
while the increase in England has been only 
7 percent. Sir Wilfred Laurier and the Lib- 
eral party hold the anti-reciprocity forces as 
largely responsible, and predict that because 
of the new American tariff things will be 
worse. At present and for a long time to 
come the cost of food in Canada includes 
freight charges over continental distances. 
At the same time abundant and cheaper food 
is accessible within a hundred miles or more 
across the border into the territory of the 
United States. 


Two years ago Premier Borden 
rode into office on a “triumphant 
chariot of nationalism,” rather 
insecurely supported on belief in Canada’s 
economic _ self-sufficiency and presumed 
American intentions to annex the Dominion. 
Recently Premier Borden took a vacation 
rest at Hot Springs, Virginia. While in 
Washington he called on President Wilson 
and Secretary Bryan. ‘The public has not 
been informed just what the Canadian 
statesman said upon this occasion, but it is 
whispered that he sounded our State Depart- 
ment as to certain tariff concessions. It 
looks as though Mr. Borden and his party 
were becoming embarrassed by having 
proved too much in the matter of “reciproc- 
ity.’ Meanwhile, as we have already re- 
marked, the Dominion is being increasingly 
agitated over the price of foodstuffs, and it 
is announced from Ottawa that the Govern- 
ment will soon create a commission of mem- 
bers of Parliament and others to inquire into 
the rising cost of living. 


The Embarrass- 
ments of 
Mr. Borden 


— The governments of both Great 
piranciseo- Britain and Germany have de- 
clined, up to the present, to take 

part officially in the great fair at San Fran- 
cisco in 1915 to commemorate the opening 
of the Panama Canal. Many British and 
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COLVIN B. BROWN, COMMISSIONER OF THE PANAMA- 

PACIFIC EXPOSITION TO THE MEDITERRANEAN 
COUNTRIES 


German concerns, however, will exhibit. By 
the first of last month more than 1400 Ger- 
man firms had agreed to participate, and, as 
Herr Ballin, managing director of the Ham- 
burg-American Steamship Company, who is 
interested in this exhibit, has put it, ‘“Ger- 
many will really be represented at San Fran- 
cisco by the greatest display she has ever 
made in any exposition in history.” The 
exposition authorities have recently sent sev- 
eral able and experienced special commis- 
sioners to Europe to lay before the govern- 
ments of the Old World the real character 
of the coming fair and to demonstrate its 
importance to commerce. Mr. Colvin B. 
Brown, who has been doing some valuable 
work in connection with the publicity bu- 
reau of the exposition, and who for some 
years represented the California Promotion 
Committee in New York City, has been 
appointed commissioner to the Mediterra- 
nean countries, receiving his appointment 
from the State Department. Mr. Brown, 
accompanied by Walker P. Andrews, of 
Atlanta, Georgia, and Thomas Rees, pub- 
lisher of the I/linois Register, as his asso- 
ciates, sailed for Europe last month. 
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THE FAMOUS CULEBRA CUT AS IT NOW APPEARS, PART OF THE PANAMA CANAL 


(Showing the dredges removing the 


By what would seem like the 
poetic justice of history, the na- 
tion of Europe which seems most 
likely to secure the greatest immediate bene- 
fit from the opening of the canal is France. 
After the gallant, but unsuccessful efforts of 
that nation to dig the great ditch, it seems 
particularly appropriate that the French pos- 
sessions in the Central Pacific, the Society 
Islands, should lie nearest and most profit- 
ably in the course of the traffic the canal will 
bring. In our Leading Article department 
this month we quote from a French journal 
showing how this will come about. 


How the 
Canal Will 
Help France 


i is tins Republic of Panama cele- 
and Colombia brated, in November, the tenth 
Historically : : . 

anniversary of its independence 
and the ninety-second of its liberation from 
Spain. Last month we used as the frontis- 
piece of this magazine a view of the city of 
Panama during the celebrations. Politically 
and economically the little republic seems to 
be progressing. A better feeling is develop- 
ing also toward the one-time parent state of 
Colombia. While there is no disposition on 
the part of the Panamanians to moderate 
their transports at independence or to desire 
to return again to the position of a province 
of Colombia, it is, nevertheless, a fact that 


debris of slides from the hillsides) 


there does not exist among the Panamanian 
people that degree of animosity to Colombia 
that the rest of the world has assumed to 
exist. A very interesting history of Panama 
recently published in Panama City, the text 
of which has been officially adopted for 
teaching in the schools and colleges of the 
republic (‘““Compendio de Historia de Pan- 
ama,” by Juan B. Sosa and Enrique J. Arce) 
does not indicate a belief on the part of the 
Panamanians that they have ever been ill- 
treated, but rather that remoteness from the 
Colombian capital, and geographical situa- 
tion, as well as political intrigue, in which 
the French Canal Company had its part, de- 
termined the revolt. 


The advantages of the canal as 
a highway of transportation 
are coming to be recognized 
more and more all over the world. During 
the first few weeks of the present year ships 
will go through the great Panama waterway, 
and that tremendously important feat of en- 
gineering will have become an accomplished 
fact. Many smaller canals in this country 
and in Europe are under construction and 
improvement. Work on the New York 
barge canal has gone on, and it is expected 
that it will be ready for navigation by next 


The 
World’s 
Canals 
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THE “ WAR” IN MEXICO AS IT HAD PROGRESSED LAST MONTH 


(The shaded portions of this map represent the states held by the Constitutionalist forces—the rebels 


in mid- 


December) 


year. Before 1914 is over it is expected that 
the Cape Cod Canal, connecting Cape Cod 
and Buzzards Bay, Massachusetts, will be 
completed. The Welland Canal in Can- 
ada, connecting Lakes Erie and Ontario 
around Niagara Falls, has been improved 
and widened, as has also the Canadian 
“Soo.” In Europe much work is being done 
on canals. The Kiel Canal between the 
North and Baltic Seas, which is one of the 
important public works of Germany, is being 
widened and _ deepened. 
Work is being done also on 
the Rhine - Herne - Dort- 
mund-Emden Canal, con- 
struction has been begun 
on a waterway connecting 
the Rhine with the Weser, 
and the Berlin-Stettin 
Canal is being enlarged. 
During the past year other 
inland canals connecting 
German river systems have 
been projected. These 
waterways are all busy with 
the throb of trade. In ad- 
dition, they all have a value 
in Germany’s military 
scheme. Russia is reported 
to have actually determined 
upon a canal which will 
link up the rivers of her 
great plains so that the Bal- 
tic and Black Seas would 





“PANCHO” VILLA THE “BAD MAN” 
OF THE CONSTITUTIONALIST ARMY at 


The news from Mexico last 
month was military rather than 
political. The Constitutionalist 
forces under command of General Carranza, 
but led in the field by General “Pancho” 
Villa, gained a number of successes. They 
marched southward through the states of 
Chihuahua, Coahuila, and Tamaulipas, cap- 
turing the important towns of Victoria, 
Juarez, and Chihuahua. On December 10 
they. attacked the commercial port of Tampi- 
co, in Tamaulipas, one of 
the centers of the Mexican 
oil business, where there 
are many foreign interests. 
Rear-Admiral Fletcher, 
commander of the Amer- 
ican naval forces in Mex- 
ican waters, forbade firing 
from the waterfront lest 
foreigners be injured. 
Both sides complied with 
the order. The rebels, 
however, held the railroad 
shops and the oil tanks. 
Villa boasted that he would 
capture the federal capital 
before the first of the year. 
Seven of the federal gen- 
erals, including the famous 
Pascual Orozco, fled from 
Chihuahua, after sending a 
peace commission to Villa 


Juarez. The whole 


Rebel Successes 
in Mexico 


eventually be joined for . north, in fact, was under 
(As seen by the cartoonist of La Lucha, . . 
purposes of trade. avana) control of the Constitution- 
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mated, will continue Huer- 
ta in power at Mexico City 
until September. 


Although in 
name a dicta- 
tor and confi- 
dently asserting his ability 
to put down the various 
rebellions against his au- 
thority, during the month 
of December, Huerta had 
shrunken into  feebleness. 
Against the armies of Car- 
ranza and Villa in the 
north he had made no 
headway. Zapata was 
nearer the capital than 
ever before. Huerta had 
made no progress in office. 
His administration was 
constantly disgraced by as- 
sassination and by shameful 


Huerta 
Shrinking 


we 








HUERTA INSPECTING HIS TROOPS 


(Drawn from an instantaneous. photograph) 


alists. In the.south Zapata and his bandits 
were menacing the capital and occupying 
one town after another in neighboring states. 
The victories of the rebels in Tamaulipas 
and Chihuahua have given them practical 
control of the Mexican oil fields, and it 
seemed but a short time before such con- 
trol would put the national railways—which 
use oil for fuel—into their hands. P: 


Huerta, having changed his abode 
from the National Palace to the 
strongly fortified Castle of Cha- 
pultepec, was openly assuming the role of 
dictator. He continued to hold in prison 
the hundred members of the former Cham- 
ber of Deputies who opposed his will, and 
further demonstrated his autocratic rule by 
imposing, by decree, drastic new taxation to 
obtain the funds which European bankers, 
fearing the displeasure of the United States, 
refused to advance. On December 9 the 
Mexican Congress, which is believed to be 
almost entirely controlled by Huerta (at 
any rate, it has shown itself entirely subserv- 
ient to his will) passed a resolution annul- 
ling the sham election of October 26 and de- 
claring him president until the new election 
set for July next has been held,—and this in 
spite of the fact that Mexico’s paper con- 
stitution forbids -a_ provisional _ president 
from continuing in office for longer than six 
months. Unless he should be forcibly re- 
moved before that time, this action, it is esti- 


Huerta Assum- 
ing the Role 
of Dictator 


abuse of authority. He 
Was growing weaker every 
day. It had long been evident that he had 
no idea or desire to re-establish government 
by the people. Yet he continued to defy the 
expressed wishes of the United States Gov- 
ernment, the displeasure of the American peo- 
ple, the financial unfriendliness of Europe, 
and the armed revolutionists. 


. Despite the disapproval of the 
wo . 

Presidential United. States, expressed through 
Messages = Special Envoy Lind at Vera 


Cruz, the Mexican Congress, elected on Oc- ° 


tober 26 to succeed the body the majority 
of which Huerta had cast into prison, as- 
sembled on November 20. The speaker, 
Senor Eduardo Tamariz, one of the leaders 
of the Catholic party, opened the session. 
The deputies are reported to be more con- 
servative than members of recent congresses, 
and include a few of the old Diaz sup- 
porters. General Huerta arrived, sup- 
ported by the military. His message was 
little more than a justification of the disso- 
lution of the previous chamber. He an- 
nounced that his dictatorship was impera- 
tive, insisted that the preceding congress had 
been plotting against the nation, and, in 
reply to the criticisms of his conduct, quoted 
the great Napoleon: “The law is not vio- 
lated when you save the fatherland.” He 
made no reference to Mexico’s relations 
with the United States. We have already 
spoken of President Wilson’s message in 
its general aspects and alluded to the re- 
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straint and patience of our attitude towards 
Mexico. In the message read before Con- 
gress on December 2, Mr. Wilson said 
frankly: 


There can be no certain prospect of peace in 
America until General Huerta has surrendered 
his usurped authority, until it is understood on all 
hands, indeed, that such pretended governments 
will not be countenanced or dealt with by the 
Government of the United States. .. . Mexico 
has no government. The attempt to maintain one 
at the City of Mexico has broken down, and a 
mere military despotism has been set up which 
has hardly more than a semblance of national au- 
thority. 


Referring to Huerta’s power and prestige 
as crumbling, Presilent Wilson continued: 


We shall not, I believe, be obliged to alter 
our policy of watchful waiting, and then, when 
the end comes, we shall hope to see constitutional 
order restored in distressed Mexico by the con- 
cert and energy of such of her leaders as prefer 
the liberty of her people to their own ambitions, 


Oitand = Lhe ~=most significant phase of 
the Monroe the Mexican situation, aside 
Doctrine from the question of our respon- 
sibility, through the Monroe Doctrine, to 
bring about order in that distressed country, 
has been brought to public notice chiefly 
through the efforts of a powerful British 
syndicate, headed by the Pearsons, to control 
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UNCLE SAM: “I SMELL OIL!” 
From the Eagle (Brooklyn, N. Y.) 
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LORD COWDRAY, THE FAMOUS BRITISH PROMOTER 

(Lord Cowdray, who in private life is Sir Weetman 
Pearson, has been for years heavily interested in 
Mexican railways. Recently his company figured very 
much in the news despatches because of its efforts to 
secure oil concessions in Colombia, Costa Rica, and 
Ecuador) 


the oil-bearing regions of Mexico and other 
Caribbean countries. Sir Weetman Pear- 
son, whose title is Lord Cowdray, and who 
has been at the head of the British railway 
interests in Mexico for some years, figured 
in the newspapers very largely during No- 
vember and December because of the action 
of the congresses of several of the Latin- 
American countries, believed to have been 
influenced by the United States, in refusing 
to sanction executive or administrative con- 
cessions to the Pearson interests to develop 
oil regions within their borders. A conces- 
sion involving large sections of Colombia 
reputed to be oil-bearing, and including the 
right to construct harbor works and canals, 
which had been granted by the ministry and 
approved by President Restrepo last April, 
failed of confirmation in the Colombian Sen- 
ate late in November, and the Pearsons an- 
nounced that they would make no further 
effort in that direction. The Costa Rican 
Congress, on December 13, declined to per- 
mit the Pearsons to develop the oil regions 
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“CONSTITUTIONALIST ” ARTILLERY IN THE MOUNTAINS OF SONORA 


(In this picture the figure at the extreme right is the commander-in-chief of the Constitutionalist forces, General 


Venustiano Carranza. Immediatel 


back of the gun is General Jesus Carranza. 


Next to him—the bearded 


man with the glasses—is General Blanquet, while in the center of the picture, leaning against the wheel, is 
General Pascual Orozco, the famous outlaw chieftain) 


of that republic, and later it was announced 
that Ecuador also was not willing that these 
British interests should exploit its oil fields. 


Tampico, the port of the state 
of Tamaulipas, which was the 
scene of a fierce battle on De- 
cember 12, between the Federals and rebels, 
is a large oil center, one of the most impor- 
tant in Mexico. The Waters-Pierce inter- 
ests, believed to be a part of the Standard 
Oil Company, and the Cowdray or Pearson 
interests have been rivals in the Tampico 
region for years, besides which there is an 
alleged Mexican company, the Huastica. In 
these days, when the warships of the world 
are being built to consume oil instead of 
coal, the mightiest naval power on earth is 
naturally very anxious to secure control of 
every possible oil supply. Mr. Lewis R. 
Freeman, in an article on “The Age of Oil,” 
in our issue for October, explained the situ- 
ation in detail. It is not difficult to under- 
stand how the presence of any large vested 
interests of a European power in Caribbean 
countries in the vicinity of the Panama Ca- 
nal, including the right to construct port 
works and canals, and by inference, later, 
oiling (fuel) stations, would be not only dan- 


Mexico’s 
Oil and the 
Fighting 


gerous to the independence of the Latin- 
American countries in question, but prejudi- 
cial to the vital, national interests of the 
United States. The right to exploit natural 
resources on such a large scale as such con- 
cessions would permit would be likely to in- 
volve a dominating influence by Europe on 
the governments of these countries in such 
a way that it would be in effect as much 
a violation of the Monroe Doctrine as the 
alienation to these European powers of ter- 
ritory on the American continent. 


Does the “Doo- Considerable discussion was 
Financial aroused in the British press, ear- 
Control? ly in December, by an_infer- 

ence drawn from a speech made by Ambas- 

sador Page on December 6. Mr. Page, in 
restating in general terms the attitude of 
the United States towards Mexico, spoke of 
our determination to prevent the seizure of 
Latin-American lands by any other power, 


and said: 


We have now developed subtler ways than 
taking their lands. There is the taking of their 
bonds, for instance. Therefore, the important 
proposition is that no sort of financial control can 
with the consent of the United States be obtained 
over these weaker nations which would in effect 
control their government. 
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A number of the London dailies resent 
this implication, and the Standard declares 
openly that “any attempt to curtail legiti- 
mate British enterprise in Central and South 
America will inevitably excite more than re- 
sentment in England.” 


‘ .., While these petulant sentiments 
n English 2 = 
Endorsement of were finding utterance in the 
the “Doctrine’”’ 

London press, one of the most 
eminent of living Englishmen, Lord Hal- 
dane, Lord High Chancellor, whose splen- 
did address on international good manners, 
made at Montreal in September, we com- 
mented upon in the October number, ex- 
pressed his confidence in the integrity of this 
country and in the unselfishness of its atti- 
tude towards Latin America. His inter- 
pretation of the Monroe Doctrine, said Lord 
Haldane, is that the United States is ready 
to accept responsibility 


not merely for insuring good government and 
good treatment in the interest of her own sub- 
jects, but in the interest of the world at large, so 
that all who live and trade on the great Amer- 
ican continent may feel that she has set before her 
a high ideal to secure for them equally with her 
own subjects that justice and righteousness of 
which President Wilson has spoken. 


At about the same time ex-President Taft, 
in a speech in New York (on December 
11), referred to the Monroe Doctrine as 
“one of our greatest national assets,’ and 
called upon all good Americans to sustain 





President Wilson in his attitude towards 
Mexico. This attitude of restraint, thanks 
also to Mr. Roosevelt’s clear-cut and vigor- 
ous presentations of questions of American 
idealism in the South American half of this 
hemisphere, has gone far towards convincing 
the South Americans of the disinterestedness 
of our feelings and intentions towards them. 
This point of view is set forth in their press. 
Furthermore, Dr. David Montt, the Chil- 
ean representative at the conference of 
Latin-American sympathizers at Clark Uni- 
versity at Worcester, Mass., in an address 
late in November, asserted that the “hands 
off Mexico” stand of the United States is 
causing the greatest admiration in the coun- 
tries south of the equator. 


The feature of British politics 
which was the subject of the 
most animated discussion and 
heated debate last month was the proposed 
compromise between the Asquith Govern- 
ment and the opposition regarding the matter 
of Irish Home Rule. For many weeks it 
had been evident to the moderate men of both 
parties that, unless something were done to 
bring the opposing sides together, there was 
real danger of an armed conflict when’ the 
provisions of the law were applied to Ulster. 
In a speech made by Mr. Asquith late in 
October, and alluded to in these pages last 
month, a tentative offer was made to suspend 
the provisions of the law in so far as they 


Compromising 
on Home 
Rule 























“ONLY A BIT OF ORANGE PEEL 


(In this way the cartoonist of the London Daily Express, a Unionist journal in opposition to the present govern- 
ment in England, depicts Premier Asquith’s discomfiture over the Ulster problem—at the hands of the 


Orangemen) 
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“JIM” LARKIN, A “NEW POWER COME OUT OF 
IRELAND” 


(The creator of “Larkinism’’ preaching his “Fiery 
‘ross’ campaign in London) 


concerned those portions of Ulster in which 
the anti-Home-Rule opposition is expected to 
break into open rebellion when the bill passes 
the House of Commons for the third time 
and goes into effect. Later an intimation 
was made by Mr. Asquith that, in order to 
compensate the new Irish Government for 
the loss of revenue from its richest sections, 
the Imperial Government had come to the 
conclusion “it might be possible that money 
would be appropriated from imperial funds.” 


Uister’s his proposition excited so much 

Declaration, opposition, particularly from the 
of Principles” 1 +ish Nationalists in Parliament, 
without whose support the Asquith Govern- 
ment cannot put the law into effect, that the 
Premier evidently determined to modify his 
offer. On December 5, in an address at 
Manchester, he referred mildly to the recent 
“Declaration of Principles” made by Sir Ed- 
ward Carson, leader of the Irish anti-Home- 
Rulers. These principles, Sir Edward said, 
would be fought for to the bitter end—‘‘even 
to the end of civil war, with all its horrors.” 
They were: 


(1) That the settlement must not be humiliating 
or degrading to Ulster; (2) that Ulster’s treat- 
ment must not be different from that given to other 
parts of the United Kingdom; (3) that Ulster must 
retain the full protection of the Imperial Parlia- 
ment; (4) that the Home-Rule Bill must not be 
so drawn as to lead to the ultimate separation of 
Ulster from Great Britain. 


om Commenting on these demands, 
Government's Mr. Asquith said-he agreed that 
Reply 7 : % 
there must be ‘no ultimate sepa- 
ration and that the authority of the Imperial 
Parliament must be supreme. “And it is the 
Imperial Parliament that is passing the 
Home-Rule Bill.” ‘The Premier concluded 


with these conciliatory -words: 


I agree with Sir Edward Carson that we must 
consider carefully and sympathetically the case of 
the Irish minority; but equally we must keep in 
mind the case of the majority, who, after a strug- 
gle extending over more than a lifetime, now see 
their goal actually in sight. : 


In this connection, our readers will find 
interesting the “oath” taken by the Ulster- 
men to oppose Home-Rule, which will be 
found reproduced on another page of this 
Review this month (93). The determina- 
tion of the Government to put through the 
Home-Rule measure was demonstrated clear- 
ly in a speech at Gainsborough, made in No- 
vember by Mr. Herbert Samuel, the Post- 
master-General. Regretting that the Govern- 
ment was unable to meet the wishes of the 
opposition for a general election before the 
Home-Rule Bill passed its third reading, Mr. 
Samuel said: “There will be no general 
election until the plural voter has been rele- 
gated to the limbo of discarded anomalies.” 
This is taken to indicate further that the 
Franchise Bill will also be pushed through 
without any unnecessary delay during the 
coming session of Parliament. 


vee Teves it has come to be regarded as 
Irish such an essential and natural 
thing in British politics to settle 
disputed questions by compromise that the 
threats of armed rebellion in Ireland and the 
reports of ‘“‘armies” drilling for violent con- 
flict against a law not yet passed by Parlia- 
ment has come as a puzzling feature of the 
new politics in England. It would seem to 
be but another phase of the lawless state of 
mind into which the British public has per- 
mitted itself to be projected by such tactics 
as those pursued by the militant suffragettes 
and other dissatisfied classes, who are acting 
as though they believed they could bring 
about the results they desire in politics and 
economics by attacks on life and property. 
In Ulster, it is reported, one hundred thou- 
sand men have been enrolled. A volunteer 
nursing corps has been organized and a pen- 
sion fund provided for the families of the 
men who may fall in the expected conflict. 
That the Government in London is aware 
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of the seriousness of the situation is evident 
from the royal proclamation issued on De- 
cember 5 prohibiting the importation of arms 
and ammunition into Ireland. Last month 
there were reported to be three “armies” 
ready for instant battle in the Emerald Isle. 
There was Sir Edward Carson’s Ulster 
“army,” organized to fight Home-Rule. In 
opposition to it, there was the Dublin “army” 
of ten thousand men organized by Ulster 
Protestants in favor of Home-Rule. The 
third “army,” also with headquarters in 
Dublin, was composed of the transport 
strikers and their sympathizers. 

re Home-Ruler and anti- 

and What Home-Ruler, Catholic and Prot- 
't Stands For o-tant, Ulsterman and Red- 
mond-Nationalist, threaten each other and 
vow to precipitate the deluge over the ques- 
tion of a separate parliament at Dublin, there 
is another conflict in Ireland which takes no 
account of these historic and traditional lines 
of cleavage. ‘“Larkinism,” the name now 
given to a militant labor movement growing 
out of the strike of the transport workers in 
Dublin, cares nothing, apparently, for Home- 
Rule, the Empire, or the Church. The Lar- 
kinites are the Irish Syndicalists. Nothing 
matters with them in politics or religion, 
nothing except the struggle for the daily 
wage. The [Irish Transport Workers’ 
Union, originally a moderate trade union, has 
apparently become a revolutionary organiza- 
tion. During the long strike of these trans- 
port workers in Dublin, to which we have 
referred several times before in these pages, 
the leader was James Larkin. As secretary 
of the Transport Workers Union, Larkin 
was sentenced, on October 27, to seven 
months’ imprisonment for “sedition and in- 
citement to riot.” On November 13 he was 
released by a Government “pardon.” 


» Larkin boasted that he would 
Larkin the “light a fiery cross in England, 
Scotland, and Wales.” Although 
repudiated by the regular trade unions, he 
began his campaign of inciting the laboring 
classes against the established order of things 
on November 16. He is apparently a man 
ot great strength of character and reckless- 
ness of speech. Of his influence with the 
working classes the London Times says: 


Larkin first appeared some ‘three or four years 
ago. ‘To-day his name is in every man’s mouth. 
He is the Will and the Fate to the multitude. A 
year ago... a Dublin editor of an adventurous 
mind, going home in the small hours of the morn- 

















M. GASTON DOUMERGUE, THE NEW FRENCH PREMIER 


ing, took the way that led through a slum. There 
was a lit window—someone ill, evidently—and 
across the panes was scratched in chalk or paint, 
“God bless Jim Larkin.” ‘“There’s something more 
in Larkin than we know,” said the editor. Larkin 
was born in Liverpool, of Irish parents, some forty 
years ago. Now, his fighting career has added 
a word to the language—“Larkinism.” 


In a proclamation posted in Dublin, the 
attitude of the Larkinites is set forth thus: 


The Government have withdrawn from us all 
rights guaranteed us by civic society. It has 
made outlaws of the working class of Dublin, and 
as such we will wage war upon the Government 
by withdrawing from society the aid of our labor 
until our rights are restored, until the employers 
resume proper relations with our unions, and until 
our brothers and sisters are at liberty. We 
propose to accept as ours the category in which 
the employers and their government have placed 
us. If we are treated as outlaws without civic 
rights, then we shall act as outlaws and refuse 
to accept any duties. Our motto is, “No rights 
without duties; no duties without rights.” 


Militarism was the cause of par- 
liamentary crises in two Euro- 
pean nations last month. ‘The 
difference in the courses of action taken by 
the German and French premiers under 
similar circumstances illustrates the wide di- 
vergence between parliamentary systems on 


By-Products 
of European 
Militarism 
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the continent of Europe and in England and 
the United States. “There was much opposi- 
tion in France to the three-year military bill 
by the Radical elements in the Parliament. 
The country, however, seemed so over- 
whelmed with patriotic fervor that these 
deputies feared to oppose the passage of the 
law. Nevertheless, the journalistic organs 
of the Radical groups in Parliament and of 
the C. G. T. (Confederation Générale de 
Travail) boasted that they would prevent 
the raising of the money necessary to carry 
this measure into effect. It is being reported 
in the Radical French papers that the law is 
already a failure. Insubordination, amount- 
ing at times to open revolt, has been reported 
in many regiments and at maneuvers. 


net © deficit in the French treas- 

in French ury is larger than ever before. 

Finance When the government, under 
Premier Barthou, therefore, proposed to issue 
a new loan of $180,000,000 in rentes for 
general purposes and $80,000,000 more for 
Morocco, and, further, to exempt this loan 
from taxation, under the provisions of the 
new income-tax law now pending, the storm 
burst. After a violent scene in the Chamber, 
the ministry was defeated by a vote of 290 to 
265. Premier Barthou, on December 2, 
handed in his resignation to President 
Poincaré. After some days of search, the 
President succeeded (on December 8) in per- 
suading M. Gaston Doumergue, the Socialist- 
Radical leader, who has been a member of 
several former ministries, to name a new 
cabinet, the Premier himself taking also the 
portfolio of Foreign Affairs. The Dou- 
mergue Ministry contains some new men. 
Its significant names, however, are those of 
Joseph Caillaux as Minister of Finance 
(M. Caillaux was a former Premier), M. 
Viviani, Minister of Education; M. Monis, 
also a former Premier, who has the Navy 
portfolio, while such veteran statesmen as 
Lebrun, Renoult, David, and Raynaud oc- 
cupy the posts of the Colonies, the Interior, 
Public Works, and Agriculture. 


patties In a vote of confidence, on De- 
Ministry cember 11, the new ministry 
Established ° SOE . 
won by a fair majority. In a 

speech on the proposed loans, the Finance 
Minister, M. Caillaux, who has already held 
the portfolio of finance for seven years, de- 
clared that he had never admitted foreign 
loans except when they offered political or 
economic advantages. M. Caillaux is op- 
posed to future exemption of rentes_ from 


taxation (which has been France’s usual 
custom). He maintains that to make the 
new rentes immune from’ taxation “would 
be an impossible financial proposal.” Those 
in favor of the continuance of the former 
custom hold that an exemption from taxation 
of France’s enormous public debt (the largest 
in the world, but, at the same time, the most 
generally distributed among its own people) 
would be an exemption in favor of “millions 
of frugal citizens who have withdrawn so 
many francs from the traditional stocking to 
show their faith in the government.” 


uy... Lhe French Premier immedi- 
The “Kaiser's Z 
Coat’ and the ately resigned upon a vote of 


German People Jack of confidence. Not so the 
German Chancellor. In the Fatherland the 
Premier is responsible, not to Parliament, as 
in other constitutional countries, but only to 
His Imperial Majesty himself. Militarism 
—the army—means more to Germany than 
to any other nation. Surrounded as she is 
by rival military nations, Germany lives, day 
by day, by grace of her army—this is the 
Kaiser’s theory. He is never tired of im- 
pressing upon his people the necessity of pay- 
ing respect to the Kaiser-rock—the Kaiser’s 
uniform. The German people, who pay an 
enormous amount in taxes every year to sup- 
port the ever-increasing army, have to bear 
many indignities from the arrogance of the 
military. Deeply sensible of the fact that 
“the army is the life-preserver of the Em- 
pire,” the Kaiser has generally been indulgent 
and willing to close his eyes when the uni- 
form was caught oppressing civilians. 


The tema oCveral years ago a German 
Army and tramp cobbler in a toy town 
Cobblers r ° 2 
called Kopenick, masquerading 
as an army captain, made a laughing-stock 
of an entire regiment, and set the world 
smiling at the denseness of German militar- 
ism. Now another cobbler, and a cripple, in 
an insignificant Alsatian village, who, some- 
how, prefers to speak his native language, 
French, and did not get out of the way quick 
enough to suit one of the swaggering, 
haughty commanders of the regiment quar- 
tered there, one Lieutenant Herr Baron von 
Forster, was slashed by that officer. Others 
in the village population of Zabern having 
been injured or insulted by the military, the 
incident swiftly came to stand for a struggle 
for mastery between the civil and military 
authorities of Alsace-Lorraine, those con- 
quered provinces of Germany which have 
never been forgiven for refusing to surrender 
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their French language and sympathies. In 
the imperial Reichstag the Radical and So- 
cialist deputies, who are in the majority, bit- 
terly assailed the course of the government. 


the Chancellor Lhe Chancellor, Dr. Theobald 
and the Angry von Bethmann-Hollweg, and the 

Reichstag = Minister of War, General von 
Falkenhayn, visibly wincing under the attack, 
nevertheless asserted that the government 
would uphold the action of the troops in Al- 
sace “in defending themselves against the 
Francophile attacks of the populace.” After 
a stormy debate a vote of lack of confidence 
in the Imperial Chancellor was passed by 
the crushing majority of 293 to 54. The 
Chancellor hastened off to see the Emperor, 
who was shooting in one of his private 
parks. Kaiser Wilhelm, realizing the dan- 
ger of the army becoming too unpopular 
with the people, yielded to the demands of 
his subjects against “sabre dictatorship.” He 
ordered the removal of the offending regi- 
ment from Zabern and the court-martial of 
the officers implicated. ‘The Reichstag, in 
one of the most tempestuous sittings of its 
history, hotly demanded the resignation of 
the Chancellor, but that statesman declined 
to recognize his responsibility to Parliament, 
and declared that the Emperor wished him 
to stay. It was proposed by the Socialist 
members to refuse sanction to the budget 
unless the Chancellor resigned. The latter, 
however, after a mild reproof of the offend- 







































































THE BLESSINGS OF -PEACE 


Hans anv Jacques (Germany and France): 
hear there’s more to come!” 


From Punch (London) 


“And I 
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THE GERMAN IMPERIAL CHANCELLOR IN 


ACTERISTIC ATTITUDE 


(Dr. Theobald von Bethmann-Hollweg, who, 
month, was roundly rebuked by the Reichstag, 
declined to resign) 


A CHAR- 


last 
but 


ing officers, announced that he would con- 
tinue in office as long as the Emperor pleased 
and by a majority of three, the resolution 
to refuse support to the budget was defeated. 


aie While wars and rumors of 
Switeeland Wars, financial and_ industrial 
crises, and other troubles of 


modern society afflict the larger states of the 
world, peaceful little Switzerland goes on 
her well-behaved way, seldom figuring in the 
news despatches, and aptly illustrating the 
truth of the old dictum: “happy that peo- 
ple which has no annals.” The Swiss elect 
a chief magistrate every year, usually ad- 
vancing the vice-president to the president’s 
chair, and taking a new man from the Fed- 
eral Assembly to fill their second most hon- 
orable public office. On December 11, Dr. 
Arthur Hoffmann, of St. Gall, a Radical 
Democrat of Teutonic stock, was elected 
































PRINCE WILLIAM OF WIED, THE FIRST KING OF IN- 
DEPENDENT ALBANIA, AND HIS FAMILY 


(Last month the European powers agreed upon the: 
Prince of Wied as the first ruler of autonomous 
Albania) 


president to succeed Edward Muller. At 
the same time Dr. Giuseppi Motta, of Ital- 
ian blood and a Conservative Catholic in 
politics, was chosen vice-president. ‘Thus 
do the Swiss indicate the divergent charac- 
ter of their population and the smooth work- 
ing of their democratic system. Last year 
they voted on the question of working-men’s 
insurance, adopting the idea by a large ma- 
jority. Readers of this Review will recall 
Dr. Jesse Macy’s suggestive article on “The 
Swiss as a Teacher of Democracy,” which 
appeared in this magazine for June. 





A significant election took place 
in Bulgaria on December 7, 
which may be taken to reflect 
more or less accurately the opinion of the 
Bulgarian people on the results of the two 
Balkan wars. In the balloting, the govern- 
ment, despite the strenuous efforts of Czar 
Ferdinand and his cabinet, was decisively if 
not badly defeated, winning only 95 seats 
against 109 for the opposition. The So- 
cialist vote increased enormously, the figures 


Bulgarian, 
Socialists 
Gain 
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placing the Socialist party second in order in 
the chamber. Bulgaria lost 80,000 men by 
bullet and disease during the two Balkan 
wars, and, according to the proclamation of 
the Socialist party, it has been out of con- 
sideration for the lives of these 80,000 work- F 
ing-men and farmers “thrown away for 
nothing” that the enormous Socialist strength 
has developed. Early last month Czar 
Ferdinand left Vienna, after an extended ; 
visit, without having succeeded in win- 

ning Austrian support for a campaign of 4 
revenge against Servia and Greece. Mean- 4 
while, several weeks before, on November 





13, Greece and Turkey had come to an 
agreement regarding their boundaries. ; 


It is now, perhaps, time to take 
stock of the lands and peoples 
that have changed masters. 
With the details of boundary it is unneces- 
sary to deal. The map on the opposite page, 
compiled by a painstaking Austrian statistician 
from official data, shows the general situation. 
This same statistician, whose figures are 
rather significantly confirmed by compilations 
made in St. Petersburg and Paris, points out 
also that while Bulgaria did the most fight- 
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DR. ARTHUR HOFFMANN, THE PRESIDENT OF SWITZ- 
ERLAND FOR 1914 
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THE RECONSTRUCTED BALKANS, SHOWING THE PRESENT BOUNDARIES 
(¥rom a map compiled by Dr. K. Peucker, of Vienna, and reproduced in the Bulletin of the American Geo- 
graphical Society) 

ing, her territory is increased by only 16 per loss to the Turk of 85 per cent. of his for- 
cent., while Greece, engaged in the least of mer European area, and leaving him only 
actual hostilities, gained 87 per cent. of her 9,700 square miles on the European conti- 
former area. In the case of Bulgaria that nent. The present population of the Balkan 
means an increase of 6,000 square miles, States, exclusive of Turkey, is now, in round 
and of. Greece slightly over 21,000. Servia numbers, 24,000,000, of which Rumania has 
gained 80 per cent., or 14,900 square miles, 7,400,000, Bulgaria 4,800,000, Greece 4,600,- 
Montenegro 60 per cent., or 2,000 square 000, Servia 4,300,000, Albania 900,000, 
miles. The new independent’ state of Al- and Montenegro 500,000, while Turkey still 
bania, covering a little less than 11,000 has 1,600,000 in Europe. The question has 
square miles, was created. Turkey, of not yet been settled, by the division of terri- 
course, lost almost all of this (except what tory which will assemble all the people of 
Bulgaria ceded to Rumania), making a total one racial stock under one government, 
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Making While the resi- 
orgies Thos 
of our cities is 

always ready to praise or to 
defend it on the score of 
‘beauty, he is increasingly 
ready to join in efforts to pro- 
mote its charm or the use- 
fulness of its appointments. 
From one coast to the other 
we find movements for mu- 
nicipal betterment,—taking 
the form of civic centers, 
park systems, or perhaps dock 
and harbor improvements. 
Some of these plans—as those 
of Washington, Chicago, and 
New York—it will take dec- 
ades to complete. The City 
Planning Exhibition recently 
held in the Public Library of 
New York City gave oppor- 
tunity for some municipali- 
ties to show what they are 
doing and planning to do, 
and for others to learn what 
they might do. The city of 








THESE BUILDINGS, WITH THE LOFTY !OWER, CONSTITUTE THE 
NEW MUNICIPAL CENTER AT SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


For the past two months the city 
Labor Troubles ¢ : : 
in Indianapolis ©! [Ndianapolis has suffered from 

labor troubles so serious as to 
bring about the resignations, at different 
times, of the Mayor, the Superintendent of 
Police, and the President of the Board of 
Public Safety. During the first week of 
November the street-car employees stopped 
work in order to enforce their demands for 
shorter hours and higher wages; and the en- 
tire State militia was needed, in addition to 
the local police, to preserve a semblance ot 
order. Meanwhile the people of the city 
either walked or stayed at home. Hardly 
had this difficulty been settled before the 
teamsters and commercial chauffeurs present- 
ed demands of a similar nature to their em- 
ployers. Failing to avert a strike, and be- 
cause of dissatisfaction with his police policy 
Mayor Shank adopted the surprising course 
of abandoning office on November 28, when 
he had but five weeks more to serve. ‘The 
City Controller took the vacant place. By 
the middle of December the teamsters had 
gained most of their demands, and had re- 
turned to work; but it will be a long time 
before Indianapolis fully recovers from the 
commercial and civic loss resulting from. its 
two recent strikes. 


Springfield, Mass., last 
month dedicated its so-called 
“Municipal Group,” consist- 
ing of twin buildings (one for offices and the 
cther a large public assembly hall) sur- 
mounted by a campanile clock-tower. Spring- 
field has reason to be proud of the architec- 
tural beauty of this group; but even while it 
was being dedicated the speakers urged 
specific plans for the improvement of its im- 
mediate surroundings. 


sient Thanksgiving Day marked the 
inancing a . 

“Human end of a fifteen days’ money-rais- 
Conservation” +15 campaign conducted by the 
Young Men’s and Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations of New York City. The 
$4,000,000 which the workers had set out to 
raise was obtained, and $50,000 besides. 
More than 17,000 persons subscribed, in 
amounts ranging from $500,000 to a few 
cents. The money is to be used entirely for 
new buildings, and three-fourths of it is to 
go to the Women’s Association. Special 
provision is planned for a boarding home for 
women, a club for nurses, and branches for 
colored men and women. This whirlwind 
method of raising large sums of money has 
been successfully used by the Young Men’s 
and Young Women’s Christian Associations 
in a score of the larger cities. A campaign 
of similar nature is soon to be launched by 
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A GROUP PHOTOGRAPH ON OCCASION. .ON THE RECENT VISIT TO THIS:COUNTRY OF GEN. 
BRAMWELL BOOTH, HEAD OF THE SALVATION ARMY. 


(General Booth is in the center, with his sister, Commander Evangeline Booth, of New York, on his right, 
while Mayor Kline, of New York City, faces him on the other side) 


the Salvation Army, to raise $1,000,000 for 
the erection and maintenance of training- 
schools in New York and Chicago, as me- 
morials to the late General William Booth, 
the founder of the Salvation Army. ‘These 
schools are to train men and women in the 
efficient management of industrial homes and 


poor men’s hotels. General: Bramwell Booth, 
who succeeded his father as head of the Sal- 
vation Army, spent the month. of Novem- 
ber making his first visit to this country, ad- 
dressing large audiences and incidentally cre- 
ating a very favorable impression. 


The meeting of woman-suffra- 
gists in convention last month 
was particularly noteworthy be- 
cause it was held at the national capital and 
was followed by the formal appearance of 
delegations in the House of Representatives 
and at the White House. ‘The House was 
asked to provide a permanent Committee on 
Woman Suffrage, as the Senate did some 
years ago. ‘The discussions in the convention 
mainly urged an amendment to the Consti- 
tution, inserting the single word “sex” in the 
declaration of the Fifteenth Amendment that 
“The right of citizens of the United States 
to vote shall not be denied or abridged by 
the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servi- 
tude.” The woman-suffrage question did 
not enter directly into the recent November 
elections, but this new year 1914 will be an 
important one in the history of the move- 
Jan.—8 


American 
Suffrage 
Efforts 


ment. Certain legislatures which have passed 
resolutions providing for amendments to their 
constitutions will be called upon to pass them 
a-second time, to fulfil preliminary require- 
ments; and in several States the woman-suf- 
frage issue will come directly before the vot- 


‘ers. The progress of “suffrage” in America 


through lawful and decorous efforts is in 
fortunate contrast with the neurotic criminal- 
ity and the vulgar folly of so-called “mili- 
tancy” in England. 


Floods of unprecedented propor- 
tions afflicted central and south- 
ern Texas last month. Several 
days’ continuous and heavy rains, during the 
first week of December, resulted in the over- 
flowing of the Brazos and Trinity rivers and 
the destruction of large sections of the levees. 
Bottom lands many thousands of square miles 
in extent were inundated, causing the drown- 
ing of 165 persons (most of them negro farm 
hands) and the destruction of property esti- 
mated to be worth $4,000,000. The board 
of army engineers which investigated the 
floods in the Ohio Valley last spring has re- 
cently reported that the rivers are likely to 
overflow again any year, with just as disas- 
trous consequences. The board recommends 
federal legislation looking toward the preven- 
tion of encroachments upon the channels, 
which retard the flow of water. The Geolog- 
ical Survey estimates that the direct material 
loss on account of the floods last spring 


amounted to more than $200,000,000. 


More Floods in 
a Year of 
Floods 








RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS . 


(From November 15 to December 15, 1913) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS 


November 22.—In the Senate, the Committee on 
Banking and. Currency, after considering the 
House currency bill for more than two months, 
reports it without recommendation; Chairman 
Owen (Dem., Okla.) and five of his Democratic 
colleagues submit a revised currency measure, and 
Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.) and five Republican 
members offer a third bill. 

November 24.—In the Senate, Mr. Owen (Dem., 
Okla.) opens the curren¢y debate, and offers his 
bill as a substitute for the House measure. 

November 25.—In the Senate, Mr. Hitchcock 
(Dem., Neb.) explains his currency bill and criti- 
cizes the Owen measure; Mr. Shafroth (Dem., 
Colo.) defends the use of “lawful money” for re- 
cemption purposes, as provided in the Owen bill. 

November 26.—The Senate Democrats begin 
consideration of currency legislation in caucus, 

November 28.—The Senate Democrats, in caucus, 
agree upon a plan of guaranteeing bank deposits. 

December 1.—The special session of the Sixty- 
third Congress comes to an end, and the regular 
session begins. ...In the Senate, the Currency 
bill agreed upon by the Democratic caucus is in- 
troduced; Mr. Myers (Dem., Mont.), chairman of 
the Committee on Public Lands, in opening the 
debate on the Hetch-Hetchy bill to permit San 
Francisco to convert part of the Yosemite National 
Park into a reservoir, defends the project. 

December 2.—Both branches assemble in the 
House chamber and are addressed by the Presi- 
dent upon the state of the country and proposed 
legislation; he recommends the enactment of a 
Presidential primary law, a system of rural cred- 
its, further and more explicit anti-trust legisla- 
tion, and the construction by the Government of 
a railroad in Alaska. 

December 3.—The House passes the Hay volun- 
teer army bill, providing for the raising of a vol- 
unteer army, in time of actual or threatened war, 
of 242,000 men exclusive of militia or regulars; 
the bill creating the post of Minister to Paraguay 
is passed. 


December 5.—In the Senate, Mr. Weeks (Rep., 
Mass.) speaks in favor of the Currency bill, but 
urges the adoption of certain amendments. 


December 6.—The Senate passes the Hetch- 
Hetchy bill, by vote of 43 to 25; a resolution is 
adopted temporarily fixing the hours of the Senate 
session from 10 a.m. until 11 p.m. 


December 8.—The House, by vote of 317 to 11, 
passes the Henley resolution, approving the pro- 
posal of Winston Churchill, First Lord of the Ad- 
miralty of Great Britain, that the powers suspend 
naval construction for a year; the House lobby- 
investigating committee, in making its report, de- 
clares Mr. McDermott (Dem., III.) to have been 
guilty of grave impropriety. 


December 11.—In the Senate, the Owen currency 
bill is debated, Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.) criti- 
cizing the methods ef the Democratic caucus and 
.arguing in favor of his proposed amendments. 
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December 13.—In the Senate, Mr. Root (Rep., 
N. Y:) ‘asserts that the Administration Currency 
bill would cause an era of inflation and ‘result in 
catastrophe. Pe, 

December 15.—The Senate rejects two amend- 
ments of Mr. Hitchcock (Dem., Neb.) to the Cur- 
rency bill, involving the number and control of 
the proposed regional reserve banks. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN 


November 17.—The Governor of Alabama ap- 
points Frank P. Glass, editor of the Birmingham 
News, to serve out the unexpired term of the late 
Senator Joseph F. Johnston; there is doubt about 
the validity of the appointment. 

November 20.—The President nominates Henry 
M. Pindell, of Illinois, to be Ambassador to Rus- 
sia... . The Senate Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee divides evenly on currencv legislation and 
agrees to submit two new bills to the Senate. 

November 24.—The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission begins its investigation into the proposed 
5 per cent. increase in freight rates on the fifty- 
two railroads east of the Mississippi and north of 
the Ohio and Potomac rivers. . .. The President 
nominates, as American members of the Philip- 
pine Commission: Henderson S. Martin, of Kan- 
sas; Clinton L, Riggs, of Maryland; and Wini- 
fred T. Dennison, of New York. 


November 28.—Mayor Samuel L. Shank, of In- 
dianapolis, resigns his office following dissatisfac- 
tion with his course in the recent street-car strike 
and an impending strike of teamsters. 

November 29.—The Government brings suit at 
Baltimore to dissolve the American Can Company 
(the so-called “Tin Can Trust”), alleging it to be 
a combination in restraint ox trade. 

November 30.—The first annual report of Sec- 
retary of the Navy Daniels recommends the au- 
thorization by the present Congress of two first- 
class battleships, and proposes a conference of the 
powers to discuss reduction of naval armaments. 

December 1.—A federal grand jury at Pueblo, 
Col., indicts President White and twenty-four 
other officials of the United Mine Workers on 
charges of obtaining a monopoly of labor and re- 
straint of trade by conducting a strike... . The 
United States Supreme Court holds that the copy- 
right laws do not permit the owner to dictate the 
price to be charged beyond the first sale. 

December 2.—The President nominates Brand 
Whitlock, Mayor of Toledo, to be Minister to 
Belgium. 

December 6.—Postmaster-General Burleson an- 
nounces that on January 1 the weight limit of the 
parcel post will be increased from 20 to 50 pounds 
on packages to be carried less than 150 miles, and 
that books will be admitted to the parcel post. 


December 8.—The New York legislature meets 
in its third special session; Governor Glynn rec- 
ommends legislation providing for the Massachu- 
setts form of ballot, a direct-primary law abolish- 
ing State conventions, and a workmen’s compensa- 
tion law. 
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ALFRED H. SMITH 


(Mr. Smith has served _ for (Mr. 
twenty-three years with the New was _ chosen 
York Central Lines, of which he 
is now the head, rising from a 
position as foreman. For the 
past ten years he has been vice- 
president and general manager) 


has been 


JULE M. HANAFORD 


Hanaford last 
president of the 
Northern Pacific Railway, suc- in the 
ceeding Mr. Howard Elliott. He 
connected with the 
Northern Pacific for forty years, 
rising from a clerkship) 


FAIRFAX 2: ARRISON 

(Mr. Harrison began his rail- 
road career seventeen years ago 
law department of the 
Southern Railway, of which he 
is now president. Three years ago 
he became head of the Chicago, 
Indianapolis & Louisville Ry.) 


August 


THREE NEW PRESIDENTS OF IMPORTANT RAILWAY SYSTEMS 


December 11.—The-New York Senate passes 
without opposition Governor Glynn’s direct-pri- 
mary bill; measures are also passed providing for 
the Massachusetts form of ballot, a constitutional 
convention to be held in April, 1915, and the di- 
rect election of United States Senators. 

December 13.—The New York Assembly passes 
the direct-primary and Massachusetts ballot bills, 
and both branches of the legislature adopt a work- 
men’s compensation measure. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT-—FOREIGN 


November 15.—The new Mexican Congress as- 
sembles; Enrique Baz is elected president of the 
Chamber of Deputies. . . . The city of Juarez is 
captured by 3,000 Mexican revolutionists under 
General Villa. 

November 17.—A strike of Hindu workers in 
South Africa, resulting from race discrimination, 
cripples various public services. 

November 18.—Mexican Constitutionalists under 
General Gonzales capture Victoria, capital of 
Tamaulipas. ... The French Chamber of Depu- 
ties adopts the electoral-reform bill, restoring in 
modified form the clause providing proportional 
representation, which caused the overthrow of the 
Briand ministry. 

November 20.—Provisional President Huerta 
reads his message to the new Mexican Congress, 
which pledges its support. 

November 22.—The German budget shows $38,- 
000,000 decrease in the army estimates and a slight 
ncrease for the navy. : 

November 24-25.—Mexican federal troups at- 
tack the rebel forces in an attempt to retake the 
city of Juarez, but are repulsed. 


November 25.—The German Reichstag meets 
after a recess of nearly five months. 


November 27.—King Victor Emmanuel opens 
the new Italian Parliament and announces the 
early introduction of many reforms. ... Five 
Hindus are killed by police during a strike riot at 
Durban, Natal. ... Mexican revolutionists cap- 
ture Mazatlan, one of the principal ports on the 
western coast. 


December 1.—The Mexican federal garrison 
evacuates the city of Chihuahua before the arrival 
of a revolutionist force. 


December 2.—J. Louis Barthou resigns the pre- 
miership of France following an adverse vote in 
the Chamber of Deputies upon the proposition to 
make the contemplated $260,000,000 loan free from 
taxation. 


December 4.—The German Reichstag adopts, 
293 to 54, a vote of lack of confidence in Imperial 
Chancellor von Bethmann-Hollweg and his min- 
istry, as a result of the Government’s support of 
the military against the civil authorities in Alsace. 


December 5.—The British Government prohibits 
the importation of arms and ammunition into Ire- 
land; Premier Asquith announces his acceptance of 
the principles suggested by Sir Edward Carson for 
a basis of agreement in the matter of Ulster’s ob- 
jections to Home Rule for Ireland. 


December 8.—Gaston Doumergue, the Socialist 
Radical leader, accepts the premiership of France. 
. . . Gen. Pancho Villa enters the city of Chihua- 
hua at the head of his revolutionist troops. 


December 9.—The Mexican Congress declares 
null and void the Presidential election of October 
26, and authorizes Provisional President Huerta to 
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retain office until new elections are held in July. 
.. .°A special trades’ union tongress at London 
overwhelmingly rejects James Larkin’s proposed 
sympathetic strike in support of the Dublin 
strikers. 

December 10.—The Mexican Chamber of Depu- 
ties authorizes*an internal loan of, 100,000,000 
pesos, at 5 per cent.; revolutionist troops begin an 
attack upon Tampico. 

December 11.—Premier Doumergue outlines the 
policy of his cabinet in the French Chamber of 
Deputies, and obtains a majority of 156 upon a 
general vote of confidence. . . . Dr. Arthur Hoff- 
man is elected President of Switzerland. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 


November 15.—The British Minister to Mexico 
warns British subjects that the situation is seri- 
ous, and advises them to make their way to the 
nearest ports. 


November 26.—Ex-President Zelaya of Nica- 
ragua is arrested by United States Government 
officials in New York’ City, for extradition on a 
charge of murder while President. 


November 27.—Viscount Haldane, Lord High 
Chancellor of England, addressing the American 
Society in London, speaks of, the high ideals of 
President Wilson in his present interpretation of 
the Monroe Doctrine. 


December 3.—It is announced that all the Euro- 
pean powers have given their consent to the as- 
sumption of the new throne of Albania by Prince 
William of Wied (Prussia)... . Ex-President 
Zelaya of Nicaragua is released upon condition 
that he will leave the United States and not return 
to Nicaragua. 


December 12.—Rear-Admiral Fletcher, com- 
manding the United States fleet at Tampico, per- 
emptorily demands that the fighting there between 
Mexican federal troops and revolutionists cease 
until the lives and property of foreigners are safe- 
guarded; both sides immediately comply. 


December 14.—Greece formally annexes the 
island of Crete, which had been occupied by pro- 
tecting powers since 1898. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH 


November 16.—Announcement is made of an 
anonymous gift of $4,350,000 to the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical College in New York City.... 
The Cunard liner Pannonia arrives at Hamilton, 
Bermuda, with 103 passengers of the Spanish 
steamer Balmes transferred at sea while the latter 
ship was on fire; the Pannonia received a wireless 
call for help when 180 miles from the Balmes. 
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November 17.—The strike of operating employees 
on the Southern Pacific lines in Texas and Louis- 
iana is ended by the efforts of the Federal Board 
of Mediation and Conciliation; the controversy 
will be arbitratéd. ...A small steamer makes 
the first complete voyage through the entire length 
of the Panama Canal. 


November 18.—William C. Brown announces 
his resignation of the presidency of the New York 
Central lines. ... The National Conservation 
Congress meets at Washington, D. C. 


November 21.—Successful tests are made on the 
Lackawanna system of wireless communication 
with a moving train. 


November 24.—Lieutenant Eric L. Ellington and 
Hugh M. Kelley, U. S. A., are killed while flying 
in an aeroplane over San Diego Bay. 

November 25.—Jessie Woodrow Wilson, the 
second daughter of the President, is married to 
Francis B. Sayre at the White House. 

December 1.—Fairfax Harrison is chosen presi- 
dent of the Southern Railway, succeeding the 
late W. W. Finley. ... A strike of union team- 
sters and commercial chauffeurs ties up the collec- 
tion and delivery services of Indianapolis. 

December 3.—Twenty-eight men are burned to 
death in a lodging-house fire in Boston.... 
Three days’ torrential rains cause the inundation 
of large portions of central and southern Texas, 
drowning 165 persons and rendering many thou- 
sands homeless. 

December 9.—John K. Tener, Governor of Penn- 
sylvania, is elected president of the National 
League of Professional Baseball Clubs. 

December 10.—The Nobel Peace Prize for 1912 
is awarded to Elihu Root, and the one for 1913 is 
awarded to Henri La Fontaine, of Belgium... . 
The New York, New Haven & Hartford Railroad 
passes its quarterly dividend for the first time in 
forty years. ... Alfred H. Smith, vice-president, 
is chosen president of the New York Central 
Lines. .. . John D. Shoop is elected superintend- 
ent of the Chicago public schools, succeeding Mrs. 
Ella Flagg Young. 

December 12.—“Mona Lisa,” the famous paint- 
ing by Da Vinci which had been stolen from the 
Louvre, is recovered in Italy. 

December 15.—The annual report of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture shows the 1913 cotton and 
corn crops to have been the most valuable ever 
produced. 


OBITUARY 


November 15.—Kiamil Pasha, three times Grand 
Vizier of Turkey. . . . Prince Camille de Po- 
lignac, a Major-General in the Confederate Army, 
81. ... Charles M. Whitney, a prominent New 
Orleans banker and iron manufacturer, 59.... 
Telemaque E. d’Apery, a Frenchman who had 
served as Treasurer of the Turkish Empire, 88. 

November 15.—William W. Smith, the candy 
and cough-drop manufacturer, 83.... James 
Carter Beard, the author and naturalist, 75. 

November 16.—Abraham Fischer, formerly Min- 
ister of Lands in United South Africa, 63. 

November 18.—Mme. Mathilde de Castrone 
Marchesi, a famous vocal teacher, 87... . Rev. 
Joseph A. Gilfillan, for thirty years an Episcopal 
missionary among the Indians in northern Min- 
nesota, and an authority on Indian languages, 
75. ... J. Stearns Cushing, a prominent pub- 
Jisher of textbooks, 59. 

November 19—James Charlton, chairman of the 
Transcontinental Passenger Association, 81. 

November 20.—Rev. Dr. Herrick Johnson, a 
noted Presbyterian theologian, educator, and au- 
thor, 81. 

November 21.—John H. Marble, a member of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, 43. 

November. 22.—Prince Keiki Tokugawa, the 
last of the Shoguns who ruled Japan prior to the 
revolution of 1867, 75... . Edward Lockroy, a 
famous French journalist and statesman, 75... . 
Prof. John Eastman Clarke, professor of educa- 
tion at Boston University, 63. 
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November 23.—John De Wolf, a well-known 
landscape architect, 64. 

November 24.—Edmund Milton Holland, the 
actor, 65. 


November 25.—William Wilson Finley, presi-. 
M. 


dent of the Southern. Railway, 60... . T. 
Emerson, president of the Atlantic Coast Line, 62. 
. . . Sir Robert Ball, the noted British astronomer, 
73. . . . Richard Godefroy, an eminent civil en- 
gineer, 67. _-. é 

November .27.—Sir Aemilius Irving, a noted 
Canadian lawyer, 90. ... Henry W. Greenwall, 
a veteran theatrical manager of the Southwest, 81. 


November 28.—George Browne: Post, the New 
York architect, 75....Gen. James Madison 
Drake, a prominent New Jersey author and news- 
paper publisher, 75... . Cassius M. Clay, presi- 
dent of the Kentucky Constitutional Convention 
of 1889, 70. 

November 29.—Herbert Warren Ladd, former 
Governor of Rhode Island, 70. . . . Gen. William 
J. Smith, a veteran of the Mexican and Civil 
Wars, 90.... Bennett E. Titus, editor of the 
Northern Christian Advocate, 53... . Prof. Ells- 
worth C. Phelps, for many years a teacher of mu- 
sic in the public schools of New York City, and 
a well-known composer, 86. 


November 30.—Dr. John Howe Clark, formerly 
medical director of the United States Navy, 76. 


. . . Cesare Giacco, a prominent South American 
impresario, 73. 


December 1.—George A. Hearn, the New York 
drygoods merchant and art collector, 78. 


December 2.—Thomas W. Hall, president of 
the American Hide and Leather Company, 68. 


December 3.—Rev. Samuel Warren Dike, noted 
for his crusade against divorces, 75... . Alfred 
E. Duncan, president of the Franklin Fire Insur- 
ance Company, 49. 


December 5.—Lieut.-Col. David DuBose Gail- 
lard, U. S. A., who had charge of the engineering 
work at the Culebra Cut in the Panama Canal, 
54... . Cardinal Luigi Oreglia di Santo Stefano 
Aloysius, dean of the Sacred College, 85. 


December 6.—Phoebe Couzins, the first woman 
lawyer in the United States, 72.... Dr. Salva- 
dor de Mendonca, formerly Brazilian minister at 
Washington, 72... . Rear-Admiral Kossuth 
Niles, U. S. N., retired, 64. 


December 7.—A. Montgomery Ward, the Chi- 
cago mail-order merchant, 70.... Dr. John 
Green, the noted St. Louis oculist, 78. . . . Dwight 
Arven Jones, prominent in the Missouri lead in- 
dustry, 59. 


December 8.—William T. Spear, formerly chief 
justice of the Ohio Supreme Court, 79.... 
Franklin Simmons, the sculptor famous for his 
monuments of Civil War heroes, 74....H. 
Henry Powers, ex-Congressman and a former 
member of the Vermont Supreme Court, 78. 
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THE LATE W. W. FINLEY, PRESIDENT OF THE 
SOUTHERN RAILWAY 
(Mr. Finley began railroading as a young clerk, forty 
years ago. He served with many of the railroad systems 


of the South and West, and for the past seven years 
he had been president of the Southern Railway) 


December 9.—William Deering, the harvester 
manufacturer, 87. ... Dr. Henri Simon, a Swiss 
authority on X-rays and wireless telegraphy. 

December 10.—Stanley Houghton, a prominent 
English dramatist. 

December 11.—Harman Faber, noted for his 
illustrations for medical works, 81... . Dr. James 
MacAlister, president of the Drexel Institute, 
Philadelphia, 73. 

December 12.—Prof. Alfred G. Compton, for- 
merly head of the physics department of the Col- 
lege of the City of New York, 78... . Dr. Carl 
H. von Klein, noted for his research work in the 
medical lore of the ancients. ... Dr. Juan Bau- 
tista Hernandez Barreiro, president of the Cuban 
Supreme Court. 

December 14.— Brig.-Gen. 
Craigie, U. S. A., retired, 73. 

December 15.—Hiram J. Messenger, of New 
York, an authority on insurance statistics, 58. . . . 
Archibald H. Rowand, famous as a scout under 
General Sheridan in the Civil War, 68. 


David Johnston 























CARTOONS OF THE MONTH 
I. CURRENT AMERICAN TOPICS 
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GOING AND COMING 


From the Journal (Minneapolis, Min.) 


WITH the special session and the regu- 
lar session merging one into the other 
on December 1,-.1913, Congress really 


seemed to be both “coming and going.” 
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“ALICE IN WONDERLAND” 
or, Wilson’s program for the Democratic party 
From the Oregonian (Portland, Ore.) 
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FLAGGED DOWN TO ANSWER A QUESTION 
“Why ignore woman’s suffrage, Mr. President?” 
From the Evening Dispatch (Columbus, Ohio) 
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THAT SINGLE TERM PLANK 
Witson: “It ought to be a cinch, now!” 
From the Journal (Sioux City, Iowa) 








THE PRESIDENT’S ADVICE FOR ALASKA 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 
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“WOODROW WILSON’S WATCHFUL WAITING” 
From the Inquirer (Philadelphia) 
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. “WATCHFUL WAITING” 
From the Inter Ocean (Chicago) 

















MEXICO DEFIANT TOWARDS UNCLE SAM 
From O Malho (Rio Janiero) 
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CARRANZA, THE RUDE CONDUCTOR 
From the Post-Intelligencer (Seattle, Wash.) 
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KEATS ON THE MEXICAN DIFFICULTY 
(With Variations.) 
(President Woodrow Wilson and his Foreign Secre- 
tary, Mr. William Jennings Bryan.) 
o, like stout Cortez, with spread- -eagle eyes, 
He peg the unpacific; and W. Jen. 
Gazed at his Leader with a wild surmise, 
Chatty upon a peak in Darien.” 
From Punch (London) 





“THE SORROWS OF HUERTA” 


Mexican Prestpent: “What have we here?” 

AMERICAN Eacie: “That, sir, is another strongly- 
worded remonstrance.” 

Mexican Prestpent: ‘No use for it. 
going to be an ultimatum.” 


From Punch (London) 


I hoped it was 











THE BRONCHO-BUSTER 


PrestpenT Wooprow Whitson: “I wonder what I 
do next.” 
From Punch (London) 


Punch, on the Mexican situation, may 
not be entirely complimentary to Presi- 
dent Wilson; but it is nevertheless always 
interesting to see what our old English friend 
thinks of us and our problems, especially as 
his opinions, with their apt literary allusion 
and excellent fashioning, are served up in 
such an entertaining manner. 
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MEXICO PROTECTING HER CHILD 
(This Dutch point of view by the cartoonist of Amster- 


dammer (Amsterdam), shows Mexico _ holding 
Huerta, while the American eagle, leaving its 
young—Standard Oil and other trusts— 
swoops down to attack) 
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CARTOONS OF THE MONTH. 














THE “UPLIFT” HAS GOT “EM IN NEW YORK 
From the Herald (New York) 


The above cartoon, showing a “reformed”’ 
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THE NEW “BAGMAN’—WHITMAN 
From the Evening Sun (New York) 


Tammany, refers to the notable measures Whitman on the State “graft” investigation. 


rushed through the New York Legislature 
in the last days of the session under the 
leadership of Governor Glynn, among the 
bills passed being one for direct primaries and 
one for workmen’s compensation. Progress 
is also being made by District Attorney 
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“FINE FEATHERS” 
From the Daily Picayune (New Orleans) 


The cartoons below refer to the new exposi- 
tion recently projected by the city of New 
Orleans, and to the activities of housewives’ 
organizations against the high cost of living. 
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““EGGS—ASPERATING,” OR, HUMPTY-DUMPTY UP 
TO DATE From the Daily Star (Montreal) 
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“T, R.” IN SOUTH 


II. 
THE visit of Colonel Roosevelt has, -of 
course, been an event of great interest 
in South Amisitn. and the periodicals are 
giving prominent attention to the subject. 
We reproduce on this and the following page 
seven cartoons from South American week- 
lies. With the exception of one, these are all 
cover designs, printed in vivid alien; and all 
pay good-humored tribute to the eminent and 
strenuous visitor from the United States. The 
cartoon at the right is from O Malho (Rio 
de Janeiro), and refers to a belief current 
some years ago in Brazil that Argentina was 
trying to curry favor with the United States. 
The caption quotes from an alleged speech of 
Mr. Roosevelt’s, while he was president, 
predicting that some day there would be no 
North Pole, no South Pole, and no Cape 
Horn, only the American flag flying over all 
the Western Hemisphere. 

The cartoon from Sucesos (Valparaiso), 
on this page pictures Mr. Roosevelt as the 
United States Wolf, viewing the South 
American countries in the light of toothsome 
morsels which he will some day devour. This 
seems to be a prevailing opinion in some of 
these countries. 


Ajfio XII Noviembre 6 de 1913 


SUCESES 


Lo nd VA DE AYER HOY 












~iQué tlermecttos estén! ...nLastima que so tenge los colmbling de antes! 
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AM ERICAN CARTOONS 


PILHERIA CONTRA PILHERIA 
inte dos Estados uni? 
seaye neiwuuronari 
| no Cabo Ge Horn, exe 


lo Sul”. 
(Memor ia Publics) 















Apezar do excentrico e formidavel imperialismo de Roosewelt, ca 0 recebemos oe 


bracos abertos, devassando-Ihe as hie fortalezase as nossas florestas 
do alto do Pao d’Assucar! Vyv6q001 
In the cartoon from Fray Mocho 


(Buenos Aires), something like the follow- 
ing conversation takes place: 

“Ah, Mr. Roosevelt, even here we have 
our serious problems.” 

“T should never have thought it.”’ 

“Yes, sir, just as you have your Mexicans.” 

While an English translation is appended 
to the cartoons on the opposite page, the lan- 
guage of the original has been preserved on 
each cartoon for the benefit of those who may 
be interested to see it. 


FRAYMocHO 


RES, 7 DE NOVIEMBRE DE 1915 





AQUI TAMBIEN 


= mister Roosevelt, — tamtite NOS preocupan graves complicaciones! 
—jNunca lo hubiera pensado! 
—Si, “sehr, alli tiene Vd. mis mejicanos. ' 
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€1 sobrino del Tio Sam 


Suerte Hentre Rudsped com hada ic Korimaurns 


eer 
“THE NEPHEW OF UNCLE SAM—OUR ILLUSTRIOUS 
GUEST WITH ALL HIS IVORIES” 


FRAY MocHo 


BUENOS AIRES, 31 DE OCTUBRE DE 1919 














ENTRENANDOSE 





—j Ahora veri Roosevelt que aqui también somos profesores de energial 


“NOW COMES ROOSEVELT, PROFESSOR OF ENERGY” 


is broken) 


CARTOONS OF 








THE HUNTER HUNTED—GREAT THEODORE SUR- 


(He plays the game so hard that the ball—“protocol”— “I believe I will now cut short my speeches. 
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INSTRUCTING THE STATESMEN OF BRAZIL 
“Let us be brave, and at the same time practical” 


SAGESTS 


EL CAZADOR CAZADO 








(Et gran Theo entre tas Repiblicas det Sud).—Sieato que qee se mea.se me 
atrageataa (as palabras iV yo que peasabda seduciries con mi clocwencial 








ROUNDED BY THE REPUBLICS OF THE SOUTH 


I fancy 
I have already charmed them with my eloquence” 
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CONGRESS AND INDEPENDENCE HALLS, PHILADELPHIA 


(Congress Hall is the square-built structure in the foreground of the picture, Independence Hall being the 
building on the left with the clock tower) 


RESTORING AN HISTORIC SHRINE 


ONGRESS HALL, the old two-story delphia, which for the ten years from 1790 
shingle-roofed building on the southeast to 1800 housed the American Congress, has 
corner of Sixth and Chestnut streets, Phila- been restored to its original character and 

















WHERE WASHINGTON DELIVERED HIS “ FAREWELL ADDRESS” 


(The view into the House of Representatives from the gallery. Here, on 
a spot in front of the second window from the rear of the side wall at the 
right, stood the “Father of His Country’ when delivering that body of 
doctrine which to-day inspires those who shape the destinies of the Republic) 
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was rededicated with ap- 
propriate ceremonies in the 
month of October. 

The restoration of the 
building, which was done 
under the supervision of the 
American Institute of Arch- 
itects, was highly successful. 

It will be remembered 
that the first two sessions of 
the First American Con- 
gress were held at New 
York. When, after much 
debate, the permanent loca- 
tion of the seat of govern- 
ment was fixed on the banks 
of the Potomac, Philadel- 
phia was chosen as the tem- 
porary seat of government 
for a period of ten years, 
and on December 6, 1790, 
the third session of Con- 
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A GENERAL VIEW OF THE RESTORED SENATE CHAMBER 


(Showing the Vice-President’s rostrum on the left, the “eagle and thunderbolts” above it, the center ceiling 
decoration and the fireplace and gallery crossing the rear of the room, much of which is original) 


gress accordingly met in this hall, which 
was also the scene, in 1793, of Washing- 
ton’s second inauguration and of the deliv- 
ery of his “Farewell Address.’’ Here also 
John Adams was inaugurated as second 
President of the United States and Thomas 
Jefferson was sworn in as Vice-President. 
Much important business having to do with 
the establishment of the young nation was 
transacted in this hall in the ten years that 
Congress sat here. 

After Congress vacated the building in 
1800 it was used for almost a hundred years 
for court purposes, but since 1895 it has 
served mainly as the headquarters for various 
patriotic organizations. 

President Wilson, standing on the identical 
spot where Washington was inaugurated (for 
the second time) 120 years ago, delivered an 
address in which he spoke of the changed 
conditions in the country and the necessity 
for getting back to the fundamental principles STAIRWAY VISTA IN THE HALL 
of the Government in the simple and sincere ' (Pheee stairs, rising on either side of the vestibule, 


ane ead to the second floor, where are the Senate chamber 
spirit of the fathers. and committee rooms) ” : 











THE “SWEET LIFE” OF FLORENCE 
NIGHTINGALE | 





O those who 
look for a history 
of nursing in the 
Crimean War only, 
the two-volume 
~~. | “Life of Florence 
~™)- Nightingale,” which 
has just appeared, 
“ will be a revelation. 
So dramatic and 
powerful was the 
appeal to the imagi- 
nation of the entire 
world of Miss 
Nightingale’s work in the struggle of Eng- 
land and France against Russia in the middle 
of the past century, that this has seemed to 
be her life achievement. Indeed, as Benja- 
min Jowett once said to her, “it has been 
your fate to become a legend in your life- 
time.” And nothing is more persistent than 
a legend. Says Sir Edward Cook, the editor 
of her biography’: 

















AT TWENTY-FIVE 
(From a drawing) 


The popular imagination of Miss Nightingale 
is of a girl of high.degree who, moved by a wave 
of pity, forsook the pleasures of fashionable life 
for the horrors of the Crimean War; who went 
about the hospitals of Scutari with a lamp [we all 
remember Longfellow’s beautiful poem] scattering 
flowers of comfort and ministration; who retired 
at the close of the war to private life, and lived 
thenceforth in the seclusion of an invalid’s room— 
a seclusion varied only by good deeds to hospitals 
and nurses, and by gracious and sentimental pie- 
ties. 


The real Florence Nightingale was very 
different from the legendary one, and much 
greater. Her life was built on larger lines, 
her work had more importance than belonged 
to the legend. 

The story of Miss Nightingale’s early 
years, we learn from this biography, is that 
of the building up of a strong and sweet char- 
acter. This girl, of unusual natural ability, 
having found an ideal, was “thrown into re- 
volt against the environment of her home.” 
In spite of all obstacles and the temptations 
of circumstance, she had already “served her 
apprenticeship” when the call to the Crimea 
came. This was not a call to “sacrifice,” but 





By Sir Edward 


1The Life of Florence Nightingale. 
$7.50. 


Cook. Macmillan. 2 vols. 1017 pp., ill. 
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the fulfilment of her dearest wishes for a 
life’s activity 

The popular conception with regard to 
Miss Nightingale’s work in the Crimea “is 
amazingly short of the whole truth, as now 
ascertainable from her papers.” 

The popular. imagination pictures Flor- 
ence Nightingale at Scutari and in the Cri- 
mea as “the ministering angel,” and such_in 
very truth she was, but the deeper signifi- 
cance of her work in the Crimean War lies 
elsewhere. It was as administrator and re- 
former more than as angel that she showed 
her peculiar powers. Queen Victoria, with 
native shrewdness and a touch of humor, hit 
off the truth about Miss Nightingale’s serv- 
ices in the Crimea in concise words: “Such 
a clear head; I wish we had her at the War 
Office.” She may also be accounted, if not 
the founder, yet the promoter of female nurs- 
ing in war, and the Red Cross societies 
throughout the world are the direct outcome 
of her labors in the Crimea. 

From a sickroom in the West End of Lon- 
don Miss Nightingale played a part—and a 
much larger part than could be known with- 
out access to her papers—in reforming the 
sanitary administration of the British army, 
in reconstructing hospitals throughout the 
world, in founding the modern art of nursing, 
and in setting up a sanitary administration in 
India. 

It is a fascinating story this account of 
her indomitable courage, never-ruffled spirit, 
and patient devotion. The men of the 
British and French armies almost literally 
idolized her. 


They kissed her shadow and they saluted her as 
she passed down their crowded ranks. “If the 
Queen came for to die,” said a soldier who lost a 
leg at the Alma, “they ought to make her Queen, 
and I think they would.” The magic of her 
power over men was felt even in the room, the 
dreaded, blood-stained room where operations took 
place. . . . A member of Parliament at Scutari, 
during the recess of 1854, said, “Florence in the 
hospital makes intelligible to me the saints of the 
middle ages.” 


She always returned their affection and 
paid tribute to them in many letters, in one 
of which she wrote, “with gratitude for the 
instinctive delicacy of these men”: 
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The tears always come into my eyes as I think 
how amidst scenes of loathsome disease and death 
there arose above it all the innate dignity, gentle- 
ness, and chivalry of the men, preventing 
instinctively the use of one expression which 
could distress a gentlewoman. 


Miss Nightingale’s return from the Crimea 

was, in the opinion of the editor of her biog- 
raphy, not the end of her active life, but the 
beginning. The nursing at Scutari 
and in the Crimea was an episode. . 
“The many years that followed showed the 
development of her plans for the health of 
the British soldiers.” She was hospital re- 
former and the founder of modern nursing. 
She was “passionate statistician and religious 
thinker.” She had thought out a scheme of 
religious belief “which widely differed from 
the creeds of Christian orthodoxy, whether 
Catholic or Protestant, but which yet ad- 
mitted of accommodation to much of their 
language and formularies.” 

For forty years Miss Nightingale worked 
at Indian questions. She practically founded 
the Indian Sanitary Commission of 1859-63, 
“and the measures taken in consequence of 
its report were the starting point of a new 
era of sanitary improvement for the army. 
From the reform of sanitation and hospital 
nursing, she turned to the reform of work- 
house nursing, and “certainly deserves to be 
remembered as a Poor Law reformer in every 



















FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN HER’ROOM AT SOUTH 
STREET, LONDON 


(From a photograph by Miss Bosanquet in 1906) 


» tions in the Franco-Prussian War. 

















FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE IN 1887 
(From the portrait by Sir William Richmond) 


respect.” Meanwhile she continued her in- 
terest in general army nursing. She was 
instrumental in bringing about. better condi- 
Henri 
Dunant, the Swiss physician, to whom the Red 
Cross Society owes its inception, said, in 1872: 


Though I am known as the founder of the Red 
Cross and the originator of the Convention of 
Geneva, it is to. an Englishwoman that all the 
honor of that convention is due. What inspired 
me to go to Italy during the war of 1859 was the 
work of Miss Nightingale in the Crimea. 


During subsequent wars all over the world 
Florence Nightingale was ever ready to aid 
and always succeeded in mitigating the suf- 
ferings of the sick and wounded. After 1872, 
the year in which, as she herself put it, she 
went out of office, she devoted herself to 
literary work and study. When, on August 
13, 1910, she passed away, she had lived 
ninety years and three months. She was 
buried simply near her old home in Hamp- 
shire, the relatives declining the offer of in- 
terment in Westminster Abbey. 

Sir Edward Cook refers to Miss Nightin- 
gale as “one whose brain was the clearest 
he had ever known in man or woman.” 
“Strength of head was quite as marked in 
her as goodness of heart.” 


The nobility of Miss Nightingale’s character 
and the worth of her life as an example are to be 
found not least in the fundamental humility of 
temper and sanity of self-judgment which caused 
her to aim with consistent purpose not only at 
great deeds, but at the doing of them from the 
highest motives. 
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ANEW “LIFE” OF HARRIET BEECH ER 
STOWE 


‘BIOGRAPHY for Girls” is the way: 
Mrs.*“Martha Foote Crow subtitles 

her biographical story of the life of Harriet 
Beecher Stowe." And yet this little, very di- 
rectly written volume is much more than a 
biography for girls. It is an absorbingly in- 
teresting story for grown-ups and children 
alike. l 
It begins with a chronological outline of 
Mrs. Stowe’s life, the 


*Ciation in this onal wrote to Mrs. Stowe 
that amid the hardships.of their eastern cam- 
paigns the British soldiers read her book in 
their encampments. 
called,” wrote Oliver Wendell Holmes, ‘in 
an enthusiastic review of the book: 


Briton and Frenchman, Swede and Dane, 
Turk, Spaniard, Tartar of Ukraine, 
Hidalgo, Cossack, Cadi, 
High Dutchman and 





first entry being that 
of her birth, June 14, 
1811, and the last that 
of her death, aged 
eighty-five, July 1, 1896. 
Emphasis is laid upon 
Harriet Beecher’s child- 
hood in the Connecticut 
hills, where the New 
England traditions of 
an early and more 
strenuous day had not 
yet faded out. We are 
shown the stimulating 
influence of her won- 
derful father, Dr. Ly- 
man Beecher, and her 
no less remarkable 
mother, Roxana Foote. 
Her pathetic struggles 
with poverty, and her 








low Dutchman, too, 
The Russian Serf, the 
Polish Jew, 
Arab, Armenian, and 
Mantchoo, 
Would shout, “We 
know the lady!” 


When “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” had been some 
four months in the 
hands of the people the 
publishers sent Mrs. Stowe 
a check for ten thousand 
dollars! Professor Stowe 
held this magical piece of 
paper in his hands and 
looking helplessly at his 
wife, said, “Why, Harriet, 
I never saw so much 


money in my life!” 


With the money from 
her royalties Mrs. 
Stowe began her wan- 
derings in foreign lands, 








brave endeavors during 
the early years of her 
home - making, her 
housewifely labors, and her early literary ef- 
forts are described with a sort of enthusiastic 
realism. 

Each chapter in this direct, modest little 
volume is a picture in a frame, and at the 
center of each picture is the delightful, lov- 
able, human figure of Mrs. Stowe. Of 
course, the reader will turn first to the chap- 
ter on “Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Mrs. Crow 
graphically recalls to our mind the circum- 
“stances under which it was written, and the 
success achieved. It was soon translated into 
all civilized languages and read all over the 
globe. Florence Nightingale, whose _life- 
work is summarized in another book appre- 





A Biography for — By 


1 Harriet Beecher Stowe: 
811 pp. $1.2 


Martha Foote Crow. Appletons. 
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HARRIET BEECHER STOWE IN 1862 


to which this biogra- 
pher of hers devotes a 
stimulating chapter. Upon her return she 
paid a visit to Lincoln. In reply to the pro- 
foundly reverent question from the President 
as to whether God had not helped her write 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” she said: “It seemed 
to me that God Himself made me write it— 
that I wrote it at His dictation.” 

In her serene old age, in retirement at her 
home at Hartford, Mrs. Stowe was the cen- 
ter of “all that was best in New England.” 
After all, says her biographer, from whose 
volume we have been quoting or paraphras- 
ing, “it was her perfect confidence in God 
that was the keynote of her character.” She 
always said, “Let us never doubt. Every- 
thing that ought to happen is going to 
happen.” 


“Tf the roll should be 
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BEEF FROM SOUTH AMERICA AND 
AUSTRALIA 
BY ARTHUR WALLACE DUNN 


a thirty million pounds of 
South American beef came into the 
United States during the first month the new 
tariff law was in operation, and meat pro- 
ducers of Argentina have made arrangements 
to enter the American market, it does not fol- 
low that this country is going to be overrun 
with importations of meat because the duty 
has been removed. Furthermore, while the 
South American product may be sold for a 
time at a few cents less per pound than beef 
produced in this country, it is not at all likely 
that the price of meat will be reduced to any 
appreciable extent or remain long upon a 
lower level on account of the supply from 
foreign countries. 

The meat supply for the people of this 
country is a problem devolving upon the Agri- 
cultural Department, and Secretary Houston 
has found it the most stupendous of the many 
questions that have confronted him since he 
entered upon his duties. When it became ap- 
parent that meat was to be admitted free of 
duty into this country the Secretary of Agri- 
culture despatched Dr. A. D. Melvin, Chief 
of the Bureau of Animal Industry, to South 
America, and Dr. E. C. Joss, inspector in 
charge at Portland, Ore., to Australia, the 
two continents second only to the United 
States in meat production, and from which 
any considerable supply of meat must come if 
it is imported into this country under the 
free-meat provision of the Underwood tariff. 
These officials were sent to investigate meat- 
producing conditions, and to see whether the 
meat inspections were such as to conform to 
the laws and regulations of the United States. 
The Agricultural Department also formu- 
lated regulations under the new tariff which 
provide that imported meats must be governed 
by the pure-food law and the meat-inspection 
act. 

It has been claimed that the “invasion” of 
South America by meat-packing concerns of 
the United States was to have a far-reaching 
effect in regulating the supply and fixing the 
prices in this country; therefore, Dr. Melvin’s 
investigation extended not only to the methods 
ot inspection, but also to the raising of cattle, 
the sale of beeves, and the production of meats 

Jan.—4 


for markets in Europe and in the United 
States. 


CONDITIONS OF PRODUCTION IN THE UNITED 
, STATES 


Meanwhile, Secretary Houston gave care- 
ful consideration to the problem of meat pro- 
duction in this country. He epitomized the 
condition in a sentence: ‘The man with the 
lariat has given way to the man with the 
hoe.” The day of the big range has passed. 
The farmer has pushed the stockman farther 
and farther among the foothills and moun- 
tains, until at the present time the latter is 
left with only such feeding ground as cannot 
be converted into farm-lands by irrigation 
and other improved methods of farming. It 
is a matter of grass. The sod has been turned 
over, and grains and vegetables are produced 
where before was pasturage and meadow. 
There is a shortage of grass for the stock in 
summer and a lack of grass to make hay for 
the stock in winter. The feeding of corn 
will not make up for the loss of grass and is 
much more expensive. Consequently this ac- 
counts, in a large measure, for the dispropor- 
tionate production of meat animals compared 
with former years and the increase in the 
price of all meats. 


ALFALFA IN THE ARGENTINE 


Dr. Melvin found the conditions reversed 
in Argentina. There the grain-farmer has 
given way to the cattle-raiser. The ranges 
with cattle running wild, rounded up from 
time to time by the vaqueros, do ‘not produce 
the beef which supplies such a large portion 
of the European market, nor a surplus which 
meat consumers in this country expect to be 
sent to the United States and to cause a re- 
duction in the price. The days of the wild 
long-horns on the pampas have passed, just as 
the ranges are things of the past in the United 
States. A part of the pampas and much of 
the land formerly under cultivation for 
cereals have been planted in alfalfa, and this 
alfalfa feeds Durhams, Herefords, and Polled 
Angus cattle, which makes South America the 
rival of North America in the production of 


meat. Alfalfa is both food and grain in Ar- 
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gentina. The cattle grow and fatten ready 
for market on this grass. ‘There is also a 
wild grass which grows with the alfalfa, and 
is not killed by frost, which furnishes feed for 
the cattle in the winter months. Hay is not 
necessary, though a certain amount is cured 
ii order to meet drought conditions which 
sometimes destroy the alfalfa fields. 

In the production of meat on the hoof the 
Argentine growers have a very great advan- 
tage over those of the United States in the 
matter of cost, especially after the land has 
been turned into alfalfa pasturage. But evén 
in turning the wild lands and the culti- 
vated fields into alfalfa pasture the Argentine 
land-owner has found an easy method. He 
leases large tracts to French and Italians of 
the peasant class, with an agreement that the 
land must be planted to alfalfa at the end of 
four years. ‘The land is then ready for pas- 
turage, and the foreigners move to another 
tract and subdue it. 


RANCHES SUCCEED THE OPEN RANGE 


The cattle-farms of Argentina are very 
large, a ranch covering many square miles. 
Generally it is equipped with a ranch-house, 
the home of the owner or superintendent. In 
the center of four large tracts of pasturage is 
a windmill which pumps water that flows in 
different directions and supplies the herds 
in the four pastures. Comparatively little 
care is given the cattle except in the matter 
of breeding, where particular attention is 
paid to securing the best stock. While Dr. 
Melvin was in Argentina he attended a fair 
where a Durham bull was sold for $35,000 
gold. ‘The beef-raisers of that country have 
learned that it pays to produce the best. 
There is trouble with the cattle-tick in the 
northern part of the country, just as in some 
parts of the United States, but the pasturage 
method affords a better opportunity to care 
for the stock than if the animals ran wild 
upon the range. 

Although the herds which feed upon the 
alfalfa are very large, they never exhaust the 
supply unless there is a drought. In summer 
the cattle seem to be standing knee-deep in 
pasture of which they eat until they can eat 
no more. And they get very fat. The cattle- 
owners say the breeding cows get too fat, and 
it is often desirable to keep them in less luxu- 
riant pasturage. 

The change in the method of raising cat- 
tle in Argentina has been in progress fifteen 
or eighteen years. The cattle-growers are to 
a large extent English, Scotch, and Irish, now 
in the second and third generations. But 
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many natives of the country are cattle-raisers. 
The foreign element purchased lands from 
the Government and from private owners 
who desired to sell out at the advanced prices 
for farms. The natives in many cases are 
the heirs of those Spaniards who long ago ob- 
tained iarge grants from Spain and later 
from the Republic. For years these lands 
were the famed pampas, level as the sea for 
miles and miles, upon which grazed herds ot 
wild cattle which produced stringy beef. The 
later generations have applied scientific meth- 
ods; secured the best beef-producing cattle; 
turned the pampas into alfalfa pasturage, and 
made fortunes out of their beef. 

These lands a few years ago sold for $10 
per acre. ‘They are now worth from $75 to 
$100 per acre, according to their location. No 
attempt has been made towards improve- 
ments beyond building the necessary houses 


‘for the headquarters which the foreigners 


call camps. The plains are treeless except 
where groves have been planted; there is no 
shelter for the stock either from the winds of 
winter or the beating rays of the sun in sum- 
mer. Just a sea of pasturage covered with 
cattle as far as the eye can reach; a level plain 
of moving herds and waving grass, without 
hill, mountain, or line of timber to break the 
eternal monotony of the scene. 


THE AMERICAN PACKERS’ “INVASION” OF 
ARGENTINA 


The Argentine beef-producers are favor- 
ably situated for their business. ‘These vast 
plains of pasturage stretch westward from 
Buenos Aires 125 miles, and much farther 
north and south, and are within easy reach of 
a tidewater market. Most of the cattle are 
produced within seventy-five miles of Buenos 
Aires, and many of the stock-farms are near 
the Rio de la Plata and the Parana. Some 
of the abattoirs are on the banks of these 
streams, and where the water is not deep 
enough for ocean steamers the beef is loaded 
in barges and transshipped. ‘The packing es- 
tablishments are situated at the water’s edge. 
In the matter of transportation Argentina has 
a great advantage over the United States, as 
rail shipments are required only for short 
hauls. 

In considering whether Argentine beef will 
become a rival of American beef and cause a 
reduction in the price in the United States, 
the question naturally may be asked whether 
the American packers who have “invaded” 
South America will ship Argentine beef to 
this country in large quantities and sell it in 
competition with the beef they produce here, 
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BEEF FROM SOUTH AMERICA 


and thus force down the price of their own 
products. In that connection it is interesting 
to know what the American packers have 
done in South America. In Buenos Aires 
State, which includes the largest cattle dis- 
trict, there are eight large meat-packing estab- 
lishments. Six are owned by Argentine and 
English interests, one by Swift & Co., and one 
jointly by Armour and Morris. Swift & Co. 
have. an establishment at Montevideo, Uru- 
guay; also an establishment in the southern 
Argentine sheep country for mutton. The 
Sulzbergers have a beef plant at Sao Paulo, 
Brazil, and are said to have recently leased 
another in Buenos Aires. 


THE AMERICANS RAISE PRICES TO GROWERS 


At present it appears that the American 
packers are operating independently and in 
competition with the English and Argentine 
concerns. ‘They are also doing more busi- 
ness, as the other plants operate only about a 
third of the time, while the Americans are 
going at full capacity. The Americans pay 
more for beeves and have been selling their 
products for what they can get. This method 
may in the end force such a combination in 
Argentina as was brought about in this coun- 
try. The American packers have been sup- 
plying Argentine beef to their customers in 
England. ‘They operate a line of meat mar- 
kets in that country, and with the facilities 
they have at hand, and the control they have 
in the United States, it is possible for them 
to force the English and Argentine packers 
into an agreement as to the production and 
sale of South American beef. 

The Americans had an agreement with 
their rivals in the matter of apportionment of 
trade, but they did not agree in the matter of 
fixing prices for beeves or meat. As a result 
the price of cattle on the hoof has been largely 
increased. Steers weighing 820 pounds, 
which formerly sold for about $45 a head, are 
now sold for about $75 a head. The prices 
before the Americans went to Argentina 
ranged from $25 to $44 a head. The higher 
prices have made the Americans popular with 
the cattle-raisers, whose confidence they have 
gained, and in spite of the apportionment 
agreement the Americans have the pick of 
the stock and a constant supply for their 
plants. As they undersell the dressed meat in 
the European markets, they are far from pop- 
ular with the English and Argentine packers. 


FACILITIES FOR SHIPPING TO EUROPE 


The facilities for shipping beef from South 
America to Europe are all that could be de- 
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sired. Ships equipped with refrigerating com- 
partments sail almost daily from Buenos 
Aires. There is no difficulty in securing space 
for meats, and consequently the packers send 
their products out with the least delay, thus 
saving the cost of keeping the meat in stor- 
age, which is about one-fourth of one cent per 
pound a month. At present there seems to be 
no possibility of securing a monopoly of re- 
frigeration space in the ships plying between 
the Rio de la Plata and European countries, 
and no apparent effort has been made to se- 
cure such a monopoly. These ships go to all 
the principal ports of Europe with their car- 
goes of meat. 

There is a steamer to the United States 
only once in two weeks, hence it is better 
business to ship Argentine beef to Europe. 
Considerable quantities have been  trans- 
shipped at Liverpool to the United States, but 
it is doubtful whether that method of reach- 
ing American markets will continue profit- 
able. Already arrangements have been made 
to secure additional shipping facilities direct 
to the United States from Buenos Aires. 


INSPECTION OF MEATS IN ARGENTINA 


South American meat is sent to foreign 
markets dressed. Live cattle are not shipped 
on account of the danger of spreading the 
foot-and-mouth disease. The inspection in 
Argentina is rigid enough to secure whole- 
some meats; there is no trouble on that score. 
One reason why Dr. Melvin was sent to 
South America was to ascertain whether the 
inspection service was adequate to meet the 
demands of the United States regulating the 
inspection of meat and sale of foods. He 
found that the inspection could be made to 
comply with the requirements for the sale of 
meat in this country. A good inspection serv- 
ice was heretofore necessary in order that Ar- 
gentine beef might compete with the United 
States product in the European markets. The 
export beef is under Federal inspection in Ar- 
gentina that is paid for by the packers. 


USING BY-PRODUCTS—CANNING 


The American packers have introduced an- 
other innovation in South America. They 
have made use of all the by-products, as they 
do in the United States. Even the offal is 
now made into fertilizer, and while the rich 
lands of Argentina do not require fertilizer a 
market is found in the United States and in 
Europe. The fats are made into oleo stocks. 
Very little lard is produced in South Amer- 
ican countries, swine being but a small indus- 
try. All parts of a beef animal are utilized 
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by the American packers, and that has given 
them an advantage over their competitors. 
Many establishments manufacture a kind of 
jerked beef, salt and sun-cured, which is pre- 
pared especially for the tropical trade. 

Up to the present time the American 
packers in South America have not gone into 
canning operations to any great extent. 
Nearly all the meat shipped is in quarters, 
and there has not been’ any large amount of 
the product suitable for canning, although 
they are doing some canning. As in this 
country there is a rivalry between the Amer- 
ican packers in canned meats. Canned meats 
can be held a long time without expense, 
while it is expedient to ship and sell fresh 
meats at the earliest possible moment and 
avoid accumulating any great surplus. The 
cost of storage eats into the profits of fresh 
meats, while canned meats will keep indefin- 
itely if stored in a dry place. 

The American packers in Argentina are 
now laying down beef in Liverpool at 9 cents 
a pound and in New York at 11 cents a 
pound. With improvements in the way of 
refrigerator ships plying between New York 
and Bueno#<Aires they could, no doubt, dupli- 
cate the Liverpool price at New York. As to 
whether any such attempt will be made only 
the future can tell. 


ARGENTINE PACKERS SEEKING AN AMERICAN 
MARKET : 


It might reasonably be supposed that the 
packers who have heretofore handled Argen- 


tine meats would, when they found their beef 
territory and European markets invaded by 


the Americans, take the first opportunity to 
find a new market. 


law. The Argentine packers are, in fact, 


seeking United States markets. 


That market is in the 
great meat-consuming country, the United 
States, which is accessible under the new tariff 


A part of 
the 30,000,000 pounds imported during the 
first month of the new tariff was supplied by 


results, for the price at which they sell meat in 
this country may be met with a cut in the 
price by the Americans in order to keep them 
out of the market or to make their efforts un- 
profitable. 

An agent of the Smithfield & Argentine 
Meat Company, Ltd., a concern that has de- 
termined to engage quite extensively in the 
meat trade in this country, has consulted the 
officials of the Agricultural Department con- 
cerning the regulations for the inspection of 
imported meat, and given assurances that ship- 
ments by his firm from Argentina to this 
country would conform to our laws. Mr. 
Romulo S. Naon, the Minister from Argen- 
tina to the United States, has interested him- 
self in the subject and consulted with Secre- 
tary Houston and Dr. Melvin about the in- 
spection regulations. Dr. Nicolas T. Suarez, 
chief of the meat-inspection department of 


‘Argentina, who was a delegate to the cold- 


storage convention at Chicago, remained in 
this country until the return of Dr. Melvin 
from South America in order to consult with 
him regarding necessary meat-inspection 
changes in Argentina to take advantage of the 
new tariff law. Dr. Suarez has sent copies 
of the regulations prepared by the Agricul- 
tural Department to his Government, and 
says that the inspection in Argentina will be 
made identical with our requirements. 


SWINE PRODUCTION 


Dr. Suarez also investigated the subject of 
swine-raising in this country with the view of 
making an effort to introduce hogs in Argen- 
tina for the purpose of producing meat for 
home consumption. The American packers 
having increased the price of beeves about 25 
per cent., there has been a great increase in 
the price of meat in the local markets. He 
has found that hog-raising belongs to small 
farms and is not adaptable to the very large 
ranches of Argentina. But as far as possible 
the Government will encourage the produc- 





Argentine and English packers. ~ Already tion of swine in Argentina. 
three steamships of the Nelson line, fitted 
with refrigerator compartments, have been ee eee eee a eee 

added to the Lamport & Holt line, which There have been reports that owing to the 
operates between New York and Buenos higher prices paid for Argentine beef on the 
Aires, and are expected to carry large quanti- heof, due to the advent of the American 
ties of Argentine beef to the United States. A packers, there was likely to be a decrease in 
margin of 3 cents a pound in favor of Argen- the supply of cattle, as the owners of the stock 
tine meat is possible, but the shippers are fig- desired to take advantage of the increased 
uring on one cent a pound, and with that ad- price and might fear a drop in the future. No 
vantage believe they can maintain competition doubt the higher prices werc an inducement 
with beef produced in this country. Their ex- to the stock-raisers for a time, and they sold 
perience with the American packers in Argen- nearly all the stock which could be turned 
tina has made them somewhat apprehensive of into beef. Since the latter part of 1911, how- 
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ever, the Argentine stock-raisers have been to alfalfa; from vast plains of undecided 
conserving their breeding stock. They intend ownership to fenced pastures. And with the 
to raise more instead of less cattle, believing change came the inevitable law of nature that 
that there always will be a good market for production is most profitable when it scarcely 
beef. meets the demand. That the stock-raisers of 
The American packers have not attempted Argentina will attempt to increase their out- 
to secure large ranches and go into stock- put largely is not likely unless they foresee a 
raising in Argentina. That they may under- largely increased demand. And even with 
take such a method to secure a supply of cat- such effort as they may make to increase their 
tle in the future is not impossible, but under product it will be impossible to make the in- 
present conditions unlikely. They have the crease appreciably felt in the meat-consuming 
gcod-will of the cattle-raisers and have the regions of the world through a reduction of 
better of their rivals in the cattle market. prices. 
The process of opening a stock-farm is long— 
four years to secure an alfalfa pasture and SUES ANY EE Seen A See 
OF MEAT SUPPLY 
another four years to produce cattle for mar- 
ket. If the Americans had cattle-raising in The Department of Agriculture had not 
view as a part of their invasion of South received the report of Dr. Joss at the time 
America they no doubt would have procured this was written, but was in possession of un- 
pasturage before the advanced price of beeves official information which indicates that Aus- 
increased the price of land. tralia and New Zealand will no doubt be an 
> important factor in supplying meat to the 
WHL THE PRICK OF BEEF COME DOWN* United States. ‘This seems likely to be ape 
Another phase of the South American situ- cially true as to the Pacific Coast. Rail 
ation is the question whether there is likely to freight rates may prevent the shipment of 
be such an increase in the product of cattle as meats to Eastern markets, but on the comple- 
to bring down the price of beef. It does not tion of the Panama Canal it is likely that 
seem possible. As cattle are now raised in Australia and New Zealand meats will be 
Argentina the increase must be gradual. The offered on both sides of the continent. At 
time necessary to open pasture-lands and pro- present the bulk of the meat exported from 
duce cattle ready for market is so long that no Australia and New Zealand goes to London. 
sudden change in prices is possible by in- The time occupied in passage is about forty 
creased production. The cattle-raisers of days, while the time to San Francisco is 
Scuth America do not believe it would be ad- twenty-two days. This difference is an im- 
visable to make strenuous efforts to increase portant factor in the meat trade, as not only 
their output by resorting to the ranges or in- the cost of steaming, but also the cost of re- 
vesting large amounts in opening new pas- frigeration, must be considered. 
turage. There is not an unlimited supply of | For many years Australia has supplied the 
wild cattle on the pampas of Argentina, nor United States Government with meat con- 
in the hills of Uruguay, nor on the plains of sumed in the Philippines, and it is known that 
Brazil, as some of our people have imagined. the producers are looking forward to a large 
In some way the pictures in the old geogra- market in the United States now that the 
phies, showing millions of wild cattle on the duty has been removed. This, of course, will 
pampas of Argentina, have lingered in the reduce the supply for England, which must 
minds of our people, and the idea gained a be made up from other sections, probably 
foothold that if we let down the tariff bars from Canada, Argentina and the United 
these cattle would come stampeding across States. 
the borders, or that refrigerated beef would Different sections of Australia are cattle- 
flood our markets. producing regions, while in others sheep pre- 
Many years ago the wild cattle of Argen- dominate. New Zealand is one of the great- 
tina were there. Owners of vast tracts of est sheep countries in the world and exports 
land had millions of head of cattle roaming great quantities of mutton. The number of 
the pampas. But that was at a time when sheep is given at 23,750,000. New Zealand 
cattle were killed for their hides and tallow. sends 2,000,000 sheep and 3,400,000 lambs to 
Refrigeration had not made it possible to ship Great Britain every year. There are 
beef, and when refrigeration came it was twenty-two freezing plants in the country 
found that the beef was not marketable. with a capacity of 82,000 sheep and lambs a 
Then came the great change; from wild, wiry day. If a part of the large shipments now 
cattle to thoroughbreds; from pampas grass going to England are diverted to the United 
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States a reduction in prices for a time should 
follow. 

Australia is not as well situated in regard 
to transportation as Argentina. Not only is 
the distance to foreign markets greater, but 
the stock-growing districts are much farther 
from tide-water. Complaints have been 
made about the methods of shipping stock by 
rail, which are said to injure the cattle and 
cause a difference in the quality of the beef. 

The cattle in Australia are Durhams, 
Herefords, Devons, and also cross-breeds. 
The pasturage in normal years is good, but 
there are seasons of drought which seem to set 
a limit upon cattle-raising. Just as thou- 
sands of cattle and sheep have perished on the 
ranges in. this country by reason of severe 
storms, and the available supply diminished, 
so the droughts in Australia, as in Argentina, 
check overproduction and at times cause a 
shortage. 


ABOLITION OF TARIFF ON MEATS 


It has been expected that free meat, open- 
ing our markets to South America, Australia, 
Canada, and Mexico, would result in lower- 
ing prices. As it is the determination of pro- 
ducers in foreign countries to take advantage 
of this open market, there will no doubt be a 
reduction, but those who have been studying 
‘the question do not expect it will be such as to 
make much difference in the cost of living. 
Stock experts are aware that the supply of 
cattle the world over is limited. The meat 
produced in Argentina and Australia, if di- 
verted from European markets to this coun- 
try, will cause a shortage there and a supply 


must be found elsewhere. It is true that at- 
tention is being directed to Africa as a meat- 
producing country, but it will be a long time 
before production will reach a stage which 
will supply the ever-increasing demand. The 
prospect for a reduction of meat prices in the 
markets of the world’is not assuring under 
present conditions. 


INCREASING THE SUPPLY BY ERADICATING 
DISEASE 


Recognizing that stock-raising is not keep- 
ing pace with the increase of population, and 
that prices are not likely to be materially re- 
duced by supplies from foreign countries, the 
Agricultural Department is seeking every 
method to increase the production of meat in 
this country. While encouragement is given 
to cattle-raising, Secretary Houston is of the 
opinion that hogs and chickens afford better 
prospects. “If every man who raises hogs 
would raise one more, and every man who 
raises chickens would raise a dozen more, the 
meat problem in this country would be in a 
fair way of solution,” said the Secretary. 

At the outset the department is met with 
the devastation caused by hog cholera, which 
cost the farmers of the country $60,000,000 
last year. But the department is seeking to 
eradicate the disease. The destruction of 
meat by disease is a factor in the prices be- 
cause it limits the supply. One year 700,000 
head of cattle were condemned, besides vast 
quantities of meat after it was dressed. To 
eradicate the diseases of stock is the main ef- 
fort of the Agricultural Department in its 
effort to increase the meat supply. 
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ALASKA—A FUTURE EMPIRE 


BY ED. H. THOMAS 


[LD SCOVERY of a new and apparently 

rich placer-gold region, the Shushanna, 
on the extreme sources of the Tanana, em- 
phasizes the fact that Alaska is still in a phys- 
ical formative period. It is an empire in 
the making, for all the forces whose complex 
actions and reactions have made the earth 
habitable are still at work in the northern 
territory. 

The forces which have raised continents; 
the forces which have leveled mountain 
ranges and filled valleys; the forces which 
have created fertile agricultural areas; the 
forces which have reclaimed wildernesses and 
set up man’s dominion over them, are the 
forces which are conspiring to create an em- 
pire, rich and diversified, within the confines 
of the last territory of the United States— 
Alaska. 

Katmai, Paplov, Shishaldin, St. Augustine, 
Iliamna, the Bogoslovs, and mighty Mt. 
Wrangell are some of the safety-valves of 
the volcanic forces still at work. 

Rivers of ice and rivers of water are some 
of the erosive agencies. Under the surface 
of the broad interior valleys are subterranean 
ice lakes which feed the vegetation from be- 
neath. Long days full of summer sunshine 
and this sub-irrigation produce vegetation in 
a luxuriance unknown outside of the tropics. 
This vegetation in turn decays and is making 
the soil for future fertile acres. 

Last of all is here and there a handful of 
determined men and women, pioneers in the 


kerculean task of conquering this land so rich 
in promise. It seems an unequal contest,— 
puny man against untamed and unconquer- 
able nature! 


GLACIER-MADE GOLD PLACERS 


When the news of the Shushanna strike 
was confirmed on the 19th of last July a 
stampede began paralleled only by those of 
the Klondike and Nome, except that for the 
most part only seasoned veterans have gone 
to the Shushanna, while all sorts of “cheecha- 
cos” —tenderfeet—went to Nome and the 
Klondike. Almost the first reports that came 
out showed that the existence of the gold 
placers was due to the erosive action of a 
glacier which had cut the lode and deposited 
the rich gravels. But this was a compara- 
tively young glacier, as its remains still lie 
sprawling over the upper sources of the 
creeks. 

The question now naturally arises: What 
of the huge glaciers still active over great 
areas of Alaska’s surface? 

They, too, may be cutting rich lodes and 
concentrating the precious metal in gravel 
deposits to -be exposed thousands of years 
hence. With hundreds of thousands of square 
miles of flowing ice-streams still in existence 
who can say that Alaska’s placer deposits will 
ever be exhausted ? 

Volcanic eruptions are raising new ands 
above the sea and covering the older islands 
with an enriching blanket of ash. Mighty 
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GOLD DREDGE OPERATING ON THE KLONDIKE RIVER 


rivers are building mighty deltas. Glaciers 
are eroding mountain ranges and exposing 
their stores of metalliferous wealth. The 
face of nature is changing, and man, with his 
intelligence, is on the stage, not alone noting 
the changes, but an actor in the stirring 
scenes. 


ECONOMIC DIFFICULTIES 


Despite Alaska’s productiveness, particular- 
ly in the mining and fisheries fields, and the 
courage of its men and women, just now it is 
not making the progress it should make, nor 
which it is entitled to make. 

Political complexities have arisen. This 
country has been evolving a new policy with 
reference to the public domain, and the proc- 
ess has been working slowly, all to Alaska’s 
discomfort, where so much—in fact every- 
thing—depends upon the unrestricted opera- 
tion of the public-lands laws. Gold produc- 
tion continues; the fisheries output remains 





high; copper- mining increased its output, 
both in volume and value, in 1912 over 
1911. 

One wonders, upon seeing the figures, 
what is the matter with Alaska. It is this: 
Industry is on a wrong economic basis. 


UNDEVELOPED COAL RESOURCES 


There are above 21,000,000 acres of 
known coal lands in Alaska, with a probabil- 
ity that the area is much greater. Of these 
claimants have entered upon 32,000 acres and 
made bona-fide efforts to obtain the title by 
paying in the statutory $10 per acre. Much 
of this money was paid in more than five 
years ago, but only two claims aggregating 
less than a quarter-section of land have passed 
to patent. 

Coal production in 1912 in the United 
States aggregated 534,466,580 tons. Of this 
total Alaska, with its wonderful deposits, 
produced just 355 tons. . These figures will 
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ONE OF THE EROSION AGENCIES AT WORK IN ALASKA—WINDOM GLACIER, JAKU INLET 
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MOUNT WRANGELL, ALASKA'S MIGHTIEST VOLCANO—VIEW FROM THE GOVERNMENT TRAIL 
FORTY-FIVE MILES DISTANT FROM THE SUMMIT 


tell any student of economics precisely what 
is wrong with Alaska. 

Coal is a fundamental domestic and indus- 
trial necessity. Alaska has the coal, but 
can’t use it. Instead of producing its own 
fuel, the territory imports all that it con- 
sumes. 

In 1912 Alaska’s fisheries produced canned 
and mild-cured salmon to the value of $16,- 
459,036. The copper mines of the terri- 
tery yielded a product worth $4,823,031. 
The gold mines produced $17,145,951. 
There was more than $38,000,000 of indus- 
trial products in a single year, and coal was 
the first element in every single dollar of this 
total. 

Every salmon cannery and fish-curing plant 
uses coal. Every mine, concentrator, dredge, 
and steam-thawing plant must have fuel to 
operate. The coal for all these purposes, and 
for every domestic purpose as well, is import- 
ed, with coal in inexhaustible quantities ly- 
ing all about. 


INDUSTRIAL POSSIBILITIES 


Since 1880 Alaska has produced almost 
$500,000,000 in gold, copper, fish, and furs, 
and of this $212,765,727 was in virgin gold 
from placer and lode mines. As the fur 
products are now relatively small, it can 
safely be said that Alaska is a land of mar- 


velous industrial possibilities. Its forests are 
untouched. Its mines are only in the devel- 
opment stage. Glaciers are still making pla- 
cers. Agricultural areas are unpeopled and 
uncultivated. Only the salmon fisheries have 
reached anything like a developed stage, and 
even here by-products are untouched. 
Alaska has unknown mining resources. 
Its southeastern archipelago is splendidly for- 
ested. It has a wealth of fish besides salm- 
on. It has more coal than any State in the 
Union. It has iron ore in abundance. It 
has the highest grade paraffine oils on the 
coast. It has agricultural lands for millions. 
It has climate, scenery, and the midnight sun 
to attract tourists. It has, in fact, every re- 
source of the Scandinavian peninsula, and 
some resources that that country has not, and 
should in consequence be capable of support- 
ing a population equal to that of Norway, 
Sweden, and Finland combined, whose ag- 
gregate area Alaska approximates; but Alaska 
has lost population, and the losses began in 


1907. 


HANDICAPS TO PROGRESS 


While Alaska is an empire in the making, 
progress has been greatly retarded. The 
physical forces are at work. Men are there, 
and industry is established. Nature has lav- 
ished wealth on the region, but gloom, dis- 
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couragement, and stagnation sit in the places 
of activity, prosperity, and happiness. 

Man has not been in harmony with his 
environment. Political conditions have dis- 
turbed the balance and readjustment has not 
yet begun. 

There is a big task ahead, and it is no 
theorist’s job. Practical minds are needed. 
There has been a lot of long-distance doctor- 
ing, but the patient has grown worse and 
worse under the absent treatment prescribed. 
Real medicine is needed. 

In July last a Norwegian ship unloaded a 
cargo of coal from Australia at Unalaska for 
the United States vessels doing patrol and 
revenue-cutter service in the north. Yet 
Captain Pond, then of the Buffalo, after test- 
ing Matanuska coal, said it was better than 
the best Welsh product and far superior to 
Pocahontas. 

Last year Alaska produced 29,230,491 
pounds of copper and all of the ore, some 
fifty ship-loads, was smelted at Tacoma, in- 
stead of in Alaska, some of it with coke from 
Australia. Yet the Bering River coal makes 
superior coke, and this coal and all of this 





copper ore lies within a very short radius, of — 


which Cordova is the center. 

In short, all industry in Alaska is under 
handicap. Settlement is under a_ similar 
handicap, for it, too, depends upon some so- 
lution of our public-domain problems. 

Land classification must precede every 
other move if we are to work out a public- 
land policy which will encourage develop- 
ment. Coal lands, oil lands, agricultural 
lands, mineral lands, and forest lands must 
go through the process of segregation, but 
these seem to be unimportant details to some 
of the gentlemen now engaged in evolving 
measures designed to cure Alaska’s ills. 

But there will be no cure-all discovered. 
Relief must come through orderly progress. 
A right beginning should be made and prog- 
ress should be step by step. 

With a total of 65,000 men, women, and 
children, whites, Eskimos, and Indians, pro- 
ducing above $40,000,000 per year, Alaska 
shows itself well worth proper attention and 
proper consideration at the hands of those 
who have been entrusted with the future of 
this great estate. 





TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS IN 


ALASKA 
BY CAPTAIN JAMES GORDON STEESE, C.E. 


"THAT lack of transportation, more than 

any other agency, is retarding the de- 
velopment of Alaska, is conceded by any one 
at all familiar with Northern affairs. In the 
interior, the great cost of moving freight by 
teaming or packing, together with the diffi- 
culty and uncertainty of moving it at all, con- 
stitutes the main obstacle to the growth and 
development of the district. 

The Territory of Alaska has an area of 
590,884 square miles, or one-fifth that of the 
United States proper. Its extreme length is 
1100 miles, and its extreme breadth is 800 
miles. In 1910, the population was 64,456, 
. of whom about 36,000 are whites. 

Though Alaska is often loosely referred to 
as an Arctic province, yet nearly three-quar- 
ters of its area lies within the north temper- 
ate zone. The climate of the coastal section 
is comparable with that of Scotland, but 
scmewhat warmer. ‘That of the inland re- 
gion is not unlike the climate of Alberta and 
Manitoba in Canada. ‘The northerly section, 


bordering the Polar Sea, is the only one in 
which Arctic conditions prevail.* 


ALASKA’S RESOURCES 


The agricultural resources of Alaska are 
almost entirely undeveloped. The only at- 
tempt so far has been partially to supply local 
markets with vegetables and hay. It is prob- 
able that the Tanana and Susitna Valleys can 
be made to supply considerable local markets 
when more attention is paid to agriculture, 
particularly to the selection of suitable varie- 
ties. The backward state of agriculture is 
partly due to the fact that the population is 
made up of miners rather than of farmers. 
The agricultural output will probably never 
more than supply the local demand. 

The timber resources of Alaska are very 
extensive and important, especially in spruce 
and hemlock in the southeastern section. 





1In traveling extensively through the interior of 
Alaska last summer, the writer habitually wore summer 
underwear and a khaki suit, with perfect comfort. 
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There is some timber also in the Susitna, 
Tanana, and Yukon Valleys. Owing to the 
inferior quality of Alaska timber, however, it 
will not be a source of large export business, 
but it will partly answer local use. Wood- 
pulp industries may develop. 45,000,000 
feet were cut in 1913. About the same quan- 
tity of Douglas Fir was imported from the 
United States. The latter was of greater 
value than the native wood. 

Moose, caribou, reindeer, mountain sheep, 
goats, ducks, grouse, etc., furnish consider- 
able food supply to the present population in 
the interior, but there is little revenue from 
the exportation of game. Marten, mink, 
muskrat, ermine, fox, etc., are exported in 
gradually decreasing amount but in increas- 
ing total value. Seal has produced large 
amounts, but seal and beaver are now com- 
pletely protected. Furs produced about 
$450,000 in 1912. The estimate for 1913 
is about the same. 

Salmon is the principal product of the fish- 
eries, but large quantities of halibut, cod, her- 
ring, and whales also are secured. The fish- 
eries have been the principal support of the 
south and southeast coast population to date. 
The output will be about $17,000,000 in 
1913. 

The following minerals are developed and 
producing in order of value: gold, copper, 
silver, tin, petroleum, marble, and gypsum. 
The following have been discovered but are 
undeveloped owing to the high cost of trans- 
portation or to government restriction: coal, 
lead, zinc, antimony, quicksilver, peat, asbes- 


tos, and graphite, as well as low-grade de- 
posits of all of the preceding list. 


Output for 1912 in gold, $17,400,000; in other 
metals, $5,000,000. 

Estimate for 1913 in gold, $18,000,000; in other 
metals, $6,000,000. 

Total production to September, 1913, $253,000,- 
00. 


OCEAN TRANSPORTATION 


The following steamship lines operate be- 
tween Alaska and the United States:? 


1. Alaska Steamship Company........... 13 boats 
2. Pacific Coast Steamship Company..... ee 
3. Alaska Coast Steamship Company..... le 
4. Western Alaska Steamship Company... 3 “ 
5. Northern Steamship Company......... at 
6. Humboldt Steamship Company........ | a 
7. Dodge Steamship Company........... : ae 
8. Canadian-Pacific Navigation Company. 2 “ 
9. Various smaller lines, cannery vessels, 


and small independent boats. 


The vessels of the above lines range from 
500 to 2400 tons net burden. ‘They give 
the southeastern region as far as Skagway an 
average service of one freight and passenger 
vessel every two days in summer, and every 
three days in winter. All run to Puget 
Sound ports, practically all to Seattle, ex- 
cept the Canadian line, which runs to Van- 
couver. 





1 There are three summer trips to Alaska that can be 
especially recommended to tourists from the standpoints 
of time, expense, and attractiveness: 1st, to Southeastern 
Alaska, via the inside passage, as far as Skagway and 
Sitka, about 10 days, cost $66; 2nd, to Southwestern 
Alaska as far as Cook’s Inlet, including inside passage 
as above, about 18 days, cost $100; 3rd, to Skagway, 
then rail to White Horse, river steamer to Dawson, 
Fairbanks, and Nome, and ocean trip back to Seattle 
direct, about 30 days, cost $250. Times and fares are 
from Seattle. 
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The route from Skagway to Seward is 
served with an average of six passenger and 
freight and two freight boats monthly in sum- 
mer, and four passenger and two freight boats 
monthly in winter. During the summer, a 
boat calls at Cook’s Inlet points about once 
every twenty-three days. 

Bering Sea Coast, Nome, and St. Michaels 
have a service averaging about six passenger 
and freight boats and four to six freight boats 
during the open season only, June Ist to Oc- 
tober Ist. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 


The following lines operate on the rivers 
and inland waters: 


. Northern Navigation Company... sss. 20 boats 
White Pass & Yukon Route........... 16 
~ Merchants’ Yukon Eimes:..<..0.606 00000: Ce 


. Cook’s Inlet Transportation Company. 
. Goergie Steamship Company.......... 


WP wR 


| “ 
1 


There are about 5000 miles of navigable 
waterways, including the Yukon, Porcupine, 
Tanana, Koyukuk, Innoko, and Iditarod. 
The Kuskokwim has only one steamer, that 
being all the present development will sup- 
port. The Susitna is navigable with diffi- 
culty. Above the head of navigation, the 
absence of roads in many localities forces the 
use of poling boats, etc. 


RAILROADS, COMPLETED AND PROJECTED 


Several railroads have been projected and 
operated for short distances. The total mile- 
age constructed is 466 miles. The only 





ALASKA ROAD COMMISSION DOG SLED, SHOWING BICYCLE WHEEL WITH CYCLOMETER FOR 
MEASURING TRAILS 


lines operated in 1913 were the White Pass 
& Yukon, 110 miles, the Copper River & 
Northwestern, 195 miles, and the Tanana 
Valley Railroad, 46 miles. 

An Alaska Railroad Commission reported* 
last spring in favor of the expenditure of 
about $35,000,000 for the construction of 
about 750 miles of railroads. Two bills are 
at present betore Congress to authorize this 
work. 

There are three problems to be considered: 
Ist, to open up the Alaska coal-fields, 2nd, 
to develop Alaska by providing a trunk line 
from the coast to the interior (Yukon River), 
and, 3rd, strategic questions with reference to 
the military control of the Pacific. 

The recommendations? of the Railroad 
Commission definitely outline the situation 
and will form the basis for future detailed 
development. The following alternative 
route shows promise of materially changing 
the entire situation, and merits further inves- 
tigation. 

If Portage Bay in Prince William Sound, 
which is believed to be fully as good a har- 
bor as Seward, Valdez, or Cordova, is selec- 
ted as the sea terminus, a short line of only 
eleven miles from the head of Passage Canal, 
including a two-mile tunnel with summit at 
only 150 feet above sea-level, will connect 
with the existing line of the Alaska Northern 
near Mile 64 from Seward. This will pro- 


1 Railway Routes in Alaska, Report of the Alaska 
Railroad Commission, 62¢ Cong. 3d Sess. Doc. No. 1346. 


2A résumé of this report was published in the May, 
1913, issue of this magazine. 
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TRANSPORTATION CONDITIONS IN ALASKA 


vide a shorter route to Fairbanks than via 
the Copper River, and at the same time open 
up both the Matanuska and Nenana coal 
fields. The tunnel avoids the Portage Gla- 
cier as well-as the two adverse grades over 
the coastal summits, thus reducing operating 
costs. With the better snow conditions along 
this route, winter operation, which the Cop- 
per River Route has never succeeded in main- 
taining, should be assured. Since a line to 
Susitna and Matanuska is to be built in any 
case, the new construction involved is 276 
miles from Susitna to Fairbanks as compared 
with 313 from Chitina, and the former is 
also through better country. 


INLAND TRAVEL AND TRANSPORTATION 


Inland travel and transportation are of the 
following forms: 

(a) Wagons in summer and bob-sleds in 
winter are used where road conditions will 
permit. Usually only on “wagon roads” or 
“sled roads” constructed by the Alaska Road 
Commission. 

(b) Pack-trains in summer and double- 
enders in winter are used where road condi- 
tions will permit but where traffic (a) above 
cannot be accommodated. <A large number 
of trails for these classes of traffic have been 
constructed over short distances to individual 
mines, usually as tributaries to the Alaska 
Road Commission roads or trails, or to natu- 
ral watercourses. 

(c) Summer packing on men’s backs or 
dog teams in winter are used where little or 
no work has been done or where extremely 
unfavorable snow conditions are encountered. 
The former is employed only in isolated local- 
ities in summer. Except where river surfaces 
are used, some work is always necessary to 
permit the use of dog teams. 

In the classification of the Alaska Road 
Commission, wagon roads are any roads 
cleared, grubbed, ditched, and graded and 
drained sufficiently to accommodate wagon 
traffic. Sled roads are cleared and graded 
like wagon roads, but not grubbed. ‘They 
are drained only sufficiently to prevent their 
destruction by the summer rains. ‘Their 
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VALDEZ-FAIRBANKS ROAD,—KEYSTONE CANYON 


surface is dependent upon the winter snows. 
Trails include any construction less than the 
above suitable for either the summer or win- 
ter form of (b) or the winter form of (c). 


COSTS OF TRANSPORTATION 


The accompanying diagram indicates 
graphically the costs of transportation by the 
usual modes of transportation in Alaska. 
Railroad transportation cannot yet be re- 
garded as a usual form for Alaska, and steam- 
ship rates are entirely arbitrary, depending 
upon competition. They, like the existing 
railroad rates, have been fixed by two factors 
only: Ist, the cost of hauling on some com- 
peting wagon road, sled road, or trail, where 
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DIAGRAM SHOWING THE COMPARATIVE COSTS OF THE USUAL FORMS OF ALASKAN TRANSPORTATION 
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such competition exists, (or, in the case of 
steamships, sometimes by competing steamer 
line), and, 2nd, by the highest rate the freight 
can stand and be shipped at all. 

The diagram shows the actual costs at the 
rates for teams, labor, food, forage, etc., pre- 
vailing in the great interior regions of Alaska. 
They are based also on the costs of hauling 
large quantities. On the south coast the 
comparative values are the same, but the ac- 
tual values are about one-third less because 
of the lower costs of the above-mentioned 
controlling elements. 

During the opening up of the new diggings 
in the Chisana region last summer, practically 
everything, beans, coffee, sugar, hay, candles, 
bacon, grain, etc., was sold for $1.50 per 
pound. The freight charges were almost a 
dollar a pound, so that the original cost of 
the article was of relatively little importance. 
And even at that price, the supply could not 
keep pace with the demand. 

ROAD AND TRAIL WORK 

Road and trail work in Alaska had its be- 
ginning in the spring of 1898, when the War 
Department sent expeditions to explore 
routes from the head of Cook’s Inlet and from 
Valdez Bay to the interior, seeking connec- 
tion with the middle and upper divisions of 
the Yukon River. An appropriation of 
$100,000 was made in 1900, and a small ap- 
propriation for further surveys in 1903-04. 
BOARD OF ROAD COMMISSIONERS FOR ALASKA 

Finally, in 1905, the Board of Road Com- 
missioners for Alaska was created. It has 
had charge of road construction since that 
date. Col. W. P. Richardson, U. S. A., has 
been the president of the Board since it was 
first organized. ‘The other members, as con- 
stituted at present, are Ist Lieut. Glen E. 
Edgerton, C. E., Engineer Officer, and Ist 
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The total expenditures have been distrib- 
uted as follows, including maintenance: 


Bor wagon Sroads:. .. 6cecaeicscset oe $2,146,102.18 
Forieled roads. «46:05:00 0% 0: acaleieieieclars 172,021.33 
RON SUE RNIG oo cis ots cores vies aeons oe sre 195,883 .33 

For examinations, reconnoissance, etc., 
not followed by construction.... 21,822.78 
WOR osc Sac cence weceee $2,535,829 .62 


The annual cost of maintenance of routes 
in Alaska varies considerably with the local- 
ity, the range of climate being greater than 
that of the United States and the cost of 
labor also varying greatly. ‘The experience 
of the Road Commission indicates that for 
all Alaska proper average construction and 
maintenance costs are about as indicated in 
the following table: 


Cost of Construction Annual 
Classification Per Mile Maintenance 
Wagon roads ....... $2,500.00 $225 .00° 
Sled reads’ ......%: 200.00 25.00 
ANAS Siiaars isos se 100.00 10.00 


' 


1 Note.—For earth roads only. Higher classes of con- 
struction would have proportionately much less main- 
tenance charges. As the mileage increases, the total 
maintenance charges increase, so that smaller propor- 
tionate amounts are available each year for new con- 
struction. 


A careful traffic census has been made an- 
nually by the Board since 1911. Comparing 
the expenditures for freight on each route at 
the present rate with the cost of transporting 
the same amount of freight at the rates pre- 
vailing before the road was constructed, a fig- 
ure is obtained which represents the economic 
saving to the community served by the con- 
struction of the particular route in point. 

Combining the saving figures for all the 
routes built by the Board, the following table 
for 1911 and 1912 has been constructed: 








Lieut. Louis A. Kunzig, 30th Infantry, Dis- Pini eseieesed: Miseiiliias 
bursing Officer. Expenditures for Roads to Saving 
- ° : Year forthe Year End of Year to Shippers 
The following table shows the expenditures 
Sn idealcn: Be C ee d th 1911 $289,130.82 $1,851,600.59 $1,981,677.00 
under the Alaska Road Commission and the 1912 341,469.86 — 2,193,070.45 — 2,141,688.00 
mileage of the roads constructed by it: 1911-12 630,600.68  2,193,070.45 4,123,365.00 
Fiscal Funds Appropriated Territorial Total c— Miles Constructed——\ 
Year from U. S. Treasury Funds Funds Wagon Sled Trails 
908206; a wiccews Sises5 6 $64,201.34 $64,201.34 eave ae 123 
1907 $150,000.00 110,647 .47 260,647 .47 76 132 ear 
1908 250,000.00 103,564.80 353,564.80 90 Zoe 119 
1909 250,000.00 187,867.50 437,867.50 286 12 13 
1910 350,000.00 96,188.66 446,188.66 268 25 206 
1911 100,000.00 189,130.82 289,130.82 39 86 201 
1912 150,000.00 191,469.86 341,469.86 56 74 710 
1913 125,000.00 217;759:.17 342,759.17 47 36 794 
Total..... $1,375,000.00 $1,160,829. 62 $2,535,829.62 862 617 2166 





1Note.—This figure includes 257 miles heretofore 
staked temporarily, but not classified as trails. The actual 
new construction for the year would be 541 miles. 


From the above table it is seen that the 
saving to shippers in these two years alone 
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THE SUMMIT OF CROW CREEK PASS, ALASKA 


was almost double the total expenditures to 
the end of 1912. 

In this connection the Alaska Railroad 
Commission says in its report: 


With one or two notable exceptions, these roads 
are not comparable with the best highway con- 
struction in the States, but for the money expended 
in their creation and maintenance they have shown 
a remarkable return, and have greatly assisted in 
development. The immediate commercial value 
of the expenditures of the Board can be shown in 
the reduction in summer and winter freight costs 
wherever they have been built. The Alaska Rail- 
road Commission desires to record itself as greatly 
impressed with the work accomplished by the 
Board of Road Commissioners, and to express its 
belief that, regardless of future railroad construc- 
tion in Alaska, work along the lines developed by 
that Board should be continued and enlarged upon. 


ALASKA COMPARED WITH STATES 


Arizona, the poorest State of the United 
States in wagon roads, has thirty-seven times 
as many miles of road in proportion to its 
area as Alaska. Connecticut, the State with 
the best showing, has 1760 times the mileage 
of Alaska, and the entire United States has 
over 500 times as great a proportion. Of 
eighteen foreign countries, Australia, the 
poorest, has 155 times as much, and England 
and Wales, the greatest, have 1840 times as 
much. 

In a sparsely settled country, since indi- 
viduals must travel relatively greater dis- 
tances in the processes of commercial commu- 


nication, the necessary mileage per capita 
must be very great. On this basis, taking the 
States west of the Mississippi River, Alaska 
has less roads per capita than any. Nevada, 
the State whose conditions of topography, 
population, age, and industries are most simi- 
lar to Alaska, has seven times the mileage 
of roads per capita. 

In the matter of expenditures, Nevada is 
the only State spending as small an amount 
per square mile for roads as Alaska, while 
New Mexico, with the next smallest expend- 
iture, spends nearly six times as much, or 
allows for about twelve times as much road 
work per square mile, if we consider the cost 
of labor, etc. It should also be noted that 
over large areas of Nevada, New Mexico, 
etc., wagon, or even automobile, travel can 
pass almost without hindrance, while in 
Alaska wheeled transportation is, in almost 
every locality, quite impossible until roads 
have been constructed. 


FUTURE DEVELOPMENT 


The above brief outline indicates the pres- 
ent situation in Alaska. The board has, at 
the present time, undertaken work on ninety- 
four different routes. The maintenance of 
these ninety-four roads requires an annual 
expenditure of $125,000. To complete the 
projects already undertaken will require 
$1,420,000. Projects already approved but 
not yet undertaken will require $2,780,000. 
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Projects that will arise with the develop- 
ment during the next ten years will 
require about $1,800,000. A_ total of 
$7,250,000 distributed over the next ten 
years would provide Alaska with a complete 
road system such as immediate needs justify, 
and probably sufficient to meet all reasonable 
demands until the Territory is sufficiently de- 
veloped to take over internal public works as 
a part of its own government. 

Alaska has been slowly developing for six- 
teen years. Eight years ago the first steps 
in road construction were made. The first 
steps in railroad building were made even 
earlier, but so far all have been unsuccessful, 
chiefly because the railroads could land 
freight only at their freight platforms and 
had no road feeders to distribute their ton- 
nage. No railroad can be successful without 
roads as branches or feeders any more than 
a tree can grow by its trunk alone without 
branches and leaves. : 

A railroad must have large tonnage and 
trunk-line roads such as proposed for Alaska 
cannot hope to succeed except as they become 
arteries of trade supplying large areas. Such 


areas must extend some distance from the 
railroad line and terminals, and they can be 
made tributary thereto only by means of 
In a highly developed country, the 


branches. 
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larger of these branches may be small rail- 
roads or even small systems, but the last con- 
necting line between the railroad and its cus- 
tomers, the mine, the farm, and the factory, 
is a wagon or a truck. 

Great natural riches can make a country 
productive even without the assistance of 
roads, as Alaska proved before 1906. Since 
that time the evidence of the value of the few 
existing roads has been demonstrated, and 
the necessity of completing the road systems 
has been made manifest. 

If left to itself Alaska will continue its 
slow rate of development, and by building its 
own roads and creating industries sufficient 
to warrant private enterprise, it will, in half 
a century, become an empire in spite of all 
hindrance. By the construction of highways 
as the development of the country demands 
them, this period will be shortened to one- 
half. If, in conjunction with the highway 
system, railroads are built, the period may be 
shortened to one-quarter. Certainly, how- 
ever, the experience of Alaskan railroads al- 
ready constructed is a strong indication that 
without road systems no Alaskan railroad 
need be expected either greatly to stimu- 
late the development so much to be desired, 
or to be anything but a financial failure 
itself. 
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Courtesy of Flying 


GERARD HANLEY FLYING OVER PROVIDENCE, R. I., IN HIS CURTISS FLYING BOAT 


(This picture was taken by a camera attached to the top plane and operated with a string. 


It not only shows the 


construction of the forepart of the boat, but also gives an idea of what the aerial yachtsman can see below him) 


YACHTING IN THE AIR 
BY AUGUSTUS POST 


[This article on the “flying boat,” by the well known authority in aeronautics, Mr. Augustus Post, 
is the first of two articles on the recent progress in aviation, planned for presentation to the readers 


of this REVIEW. 


and interesting as to seem to warrant a special article by itself. 


The advance in this wonderful, new vehicle of transportation has been so rapid 


We shall publish in a subsequent 


issue another article, by Mr. Bernard J. Walker, of the Scientific American, on the general progress 
of aviation, apart from the development of the aeroboat, during the past two years—THE EpiTor.]} 


HE aeroplane made its first flights over 

water, left it as soon as it began to feel 
sure of its wings, and now returns to it 
again. It was over the Potomac that Lang- 
ley flew both his models and his man-carry- 
ing machine; the Aerial Experiment Associ- 
ation, with Dr. Alexander Graham Bell at 
its head and Glenn Curtiss directing, car- 
ried on its first trials with the Red Wing 
over the frozen waters of Lake Keuka; Wil- 
liam Kress began over an Austrian lake, and 
Bleriot, and before him Delagrange and 
Archdeacon, flew their gliders over the Seine. 
And now over the waters of the world, from 
its birthplace in San Diego Harbor to the 
Mediterranean, our own inland lakes, and 
the harbors of India and Japan, appears the 
flying boat, the latest and most remarkable 
development of aviation. 


SAFETY IN WATER FLIGHTS 


Aviation has gone back to the water for 
the same reason that made it start there: to 
reduce to a minimum the element of danger. 
The aeroplane was never meant to kill peo- 
ple; it was the product of extremely clear- 
headed men who went up in their own ma- 


chines with every intention of living as long 


as possible. An inventor has the best of rea- 
sons for refusing to die, especially if he be 
occupied with an invention that hé sees is as 
yet only a bundle of undeveloped possibilities. 
But before those possibilities had been more 
than indicated, a race of daredevils had 
sprung up to press them to their limits. The 
daredevils are dead, most of them; a few, 
seeing the fatal moment fast approaching, 
drew out in time and retired—at all events, 
that period of aviation is over for good. 
The aeroplane is once more in the hands 
of the inventor, safest and sanest of fliers, 
who is trying the world over to turn out a 
machine for the true sportsman, one whose 
risks are no more than those anyone must 
take to know the supreme joy of “living 
dangerously.” We _ still have sensational 
feats, but for a nobler purpose. Bleriot said 
recently that it was his ambition to produce 
a vehicle that the father of a family might 
use for a holiday excursion—presumably with 
the family on board. So he sends M. Pe- 
goud into the air to demonstrate by a series 
of startling tests just how much the present 
construction of the machine will stand. In 
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effect, M. Pegoud flies upside down that the 
future father of a family may keep right 
side up. 

But from the moment when Glenn Curtiss 
produced a machine that flew from and 
alighted on the surface of the water, the ele- 
ment of danger withdrew from the fore- 
ground of the aviation problem. A rough 
‘Janding” that would mean wreckage and 
personal injury should it happen over land, 
makes only a splash on the water, and even a 
fall that might be fatal from a land machine 


ABOUT TO ALIGHT ON THE SURFACE OF THE WATER 


becomes a ducking, uncomfortable, but 
scarcely dangerous. The hydro-aeroplane, 
with its various floating devices, ended the 
reign of terror in aeronautics; the flying boat, 
the highest development of the hydro- 
aeroplane, begins a new era of manly en- 
deavor. 


THE FLYING BOAT 


It is important to make clear the distinc- 
tion between the flying boat and the hydro- 
2eroplane, or waterplane, as it is called in 














MAKING A LANDING 
(This picture gives an interesting view of the shape of the hull) 
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THE FLYING BOAT SKIMMING ALONG THE SURFACE OF THE WATER 


England. The name of the latter is clumsy 
enough—a heavy word for so light a thing— 
but hydroplane is already taken by a water- 
craft, and the French hydravion has a mili- 
tary twist. An aeroplane that can rise from 
the surface of the water, return to it, and 
navigate its surface, using some floating de- 
vice such as pontoons, is a hydro-aeroplane. 
It looks like a land machine except for the 
floats, and there are practically as many kinds 
as there are land machines, for every builder 
has had to take to the water to keep up with 
the others. The flying boat is an entirely 
new departure. It is a speed motor-boat 
with a hull about twenty-six feet long, ca- 
pable of fifty miles an hour on water, or of 
going as slowly as two or three miles an hour. 
But to this hull are attached the aeroplane 


surfaces of a standard aeroplane, so that the 
boat, while able to do anything any motor- 
boat can do and do it better, can at any mo- 
ment rise from the surface of the water, 
mount high in air, and there attain a speed of 
sixty-five miles an hour, or more with the 
wind. Moreover, it may be equipped with 
wheels so that it can rise from or return 
to the ground instead of the water. In three 
elements it is at home. If you are skimming 
the surface or plowing through the spray of a 
lake and do not like that lake, you can jump 
cver a mountain and find another lake to 
settle on for the rest of the sail. 


THE SPORT OF AIR-YACHTING 


It is a year since the flying-boat began to 
be widely used, two years since Glenn Curtiss 














Courtesy of Flying 


JUST BEFORE THE START OF CHICAGO-DETROIT CRUISE OF LAST SUMMER 
(The boats of Roy M. Francis, L. A. Vilas, and J. B. R. Verplanck on the lake shore of Chicago) 
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when they were sitting 
comfortably in the cockpit, 
skimming over the waves of 
the Sound, so close that 
they could not tell whether 
they were on water or on 
the bosom of the air, anxiety 
seemed to fall away like a 
garment, and an indescrib- 
able sense of perfect security 
relaxed their features and 
‘their attitudes. ‘Then the 
mounting flight, the fresh 
wind, the resistless onward 
rush—for this is the only 
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invented the type. Many a sportsman owns 
one now, and hundreds have flown as pas- 
sengers since the day that, sitting by Mr. 
Curtiss’ side, behind the spray-hood that kept 
the foam of Lake Keuka from us as the 
hull cut through its waters, I realized with a 
peculiar thrill not that we were leaving the 
water, but that we had left it, I knew not 
when, and that the vineyard-covered banks 
of the lake were flattening beneath us and 
the unseen hills beyond coming into view. 
Mr. J. A. D. McCurdy has told me that no 
one ever knows the first time just when the 
flying-boat begins to fly. He has told his 
passengers time and again to nudge him at 
the instant when the keel leaves the water, 
and always the sign comes long after they 
are in the air. 

Flying Mr. Von Utassy’s air-yacht, Mr. 
McCurdy visited during the past summer 
every important yacht club with stations on 
Long Island Sound, and took up with him 
hundreds of passengers, mainly novices, every 
one of whom went through the same change 
of heart within the first few minutes. When 
they went on board they seemed always at 
least a little uncertain as to the outcome. 
The strange new craft, half bird, half fish, 
attracted them by its unknown quality, and 
for the same reason disturbed them, But 


form of motion where intense speed brings 
joy unalloyed by discomfert—so exhilarated 
them that when the craft came down to 
water again, dipping imperceptibly, to be a 
boat once more, there was always a new 
convert to the new sport of air-yachting. 


? 


“ COMMUTING ” BY AIR 


These converts are men who value their 
lives and whose lives are valuable. Mr. 
Harold F. McCormick, of Chicago, “com- 
muted” regularly last summer between his 
home at Lake Forest and his office in the 
Harvester Building, a‘ distance of twenty- 
eight miles, at an average mile-a-minute 
speed. On most occasions the trip was made 





























A, “BENOIST’? FLYING OVER THE EADS BRIDGE 
AT ST. LOUIS 
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YACHTING IN THE AIR 




















THE ARRIVAL OF THE “CABIN” AEROBOAT 


(A five-passenger Curtiss machine recently built and shipped abroad for demonstration in foreign countries) 


in less than twenty-two minutes. Out of 
eighty-eight calendar days, between July 26 
and October 23, there were thirty-eight fly- 


ing days; that is, when the weather was ab- 
solutely fine for flying; the longest time on 
a single trip was forty-one minutes, against a 


head-wind. During the summer 219 passen- 
gers were carried in this machine, and at the 
end of the lake season the craft was shipped 
to Florida, where it will still be in use by 
Mr. McCormick and his friends. 


Mr. J. B. R. Verplanck, long a motor- 
boat enthusiast, who took up the flying-boat 
for short trips around his home at Fishkill- 
on-Hudson, saw at once the possibilities of 
the craft for extended cruises, and spent his 
vacation this year in a trip from Chicago to 
Detroit by way of the Straits of Mackinac, 
thence to Buffalo, where he shipped his 
craft by rail to Albany, and then flew 
down the historic track of the Hudson- 
Fulton flight to New York, more than 1000 
miles at an average speed 








of a mile a minute. The 
shore along which he 
cruised was wild and bar- 
ren, he encountered storm 
after storm, and yet came 
out practically up to sched- 
ule. A motor-boat trip be- 
comes something out of the 
ordinary when one may 
come out of a fog-bank and 
find one’s self within thirty 
feet of the arm of the God- 
dess of Liberty, as Mr. 
Verplanck did. Accus- 
tomed ideas of up and 
down, ultimate limits of 








Courtsey of Flying 


THE NIEUPORT HYDRO-MONOPLANE WITH WHICH LEVASSEUR AND 
A PASSENGER MADE A CRUISE OF THREE THOUSAND MILES THROUGH 
FRANCE, BELGIUM, HOLLAND, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 


the possible in navigation, 
have to be readjusted to 
suit the new machine that 
has quietly revolutionized 
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both motor-boating and aerial flight, and as 
quietly reinstated aviation in the hearts of 
American sportsmen, by whom it had long 
been banned. 


THE COMFORTS OF AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. Beckwith Havens, who was Mr. Ver- 
planck’s companion on the trip referred to, 
tells me that the flying-boat is by far the 
‘most comfortable way to travel. When he 
left it for a parlor car he noticed for the 
first time how that rolled and rocked and 
jolted, for he contrasted it with the cushiony 
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factory an argument by gesture can be than 
one would perhaps imagine. 

Havens said that flying low was the most 
interesting way to travel, for one can see 
things go by, and feel as if one were getting 
somewhere; “up above the world so high” 
is better for occasions than for a steady thing. 
Good maps would be a great advantage to 
the aeroboat cruiser, but many of them are 
flying now with no better guide than railway 
folders, as. Verplanck and Havens did. 
“When we started out,” said Mr. Havens, 
“we would figure out the mileage and then 














BRINGING THE BOAT OUT FOR A FLIGHT 


(This picture shows the use of a turntable for running the boat into and out of the shed) 


softness of the air over which his boat had 
flown sixty miles an hour, as against the rail- 
road’s fifty. The car was dusty, and the 
boat’s passengers had been always clean and 
comfortable, wearing white flannels and soft 
shoes, sinking back in their seats and putting 
up their feet in the most restful of attitudes. 
‘They wore glasses for their eyes and put in 
their ears rubber stoppers such as gunners 
use, for they took off the muffler from the 
engine. The rush of the air was stimulating 
rather than disagreeable. To meet the ordi- 
nary requirements of management, they 
evolved a code of signals with one hand, the 
manual letter O referring to oil, a circling 
twist of the finger to the speed of the motor, 
and soon. They even had arguments in sign 
language as to where they should come down 
—and it is surprising how much more satis- 


keep time, and when the time that would 
indicate the desired number of miles had ar- 
rived I would climb 1000 feet or so and 
Verplanck would take a glass, look over the 
territory, and find a good beach.” 


ABOVE THE CLOUDS AND OUT OF GASOLINE! 


‘We were four days late at Bay City, the 
graveyard of the Lakes for ships,” said Mr. 
Havens when I asked him whether he had 
been through any thrilling moments on his 
late cruise, “and, a storm coming up, we 
stayed in; but about noon the next day the 
weather was better and we made a start, 
steering more by instinct than exact knowl- 
edge where we were. At last as we flew like 
wild ducks about fifty feet high, we could 
see the shore beneath us, all rocky, a light- 
house a little way out, and a craggy promon- 








YACHTING IN THE AIR 

















Courtesy of Aircraft 


MR. ALFRED W. LAWSON’S THOMAS “FLYER” IN DOCK 


(Mr. Lawson is the first air commuter who owns and pilots his own craft. 


He has covered the distance of 


thirty-five miles from his country residence at Seidler’s Beach, New Jersey, to New York, in thirty-one min- 


utes. “Commuting” b 


flying boat is becoming rapidly popular, and doubtless more and more business men of 


our large cities will adopt this pleasant method of transportation from their suburban residences to their city 


offices) 


tory jutting out into the wild sea. To cut 
across and save the twenty miles, we flew 
over the point of land—and ran right into 
a bank of fog, so that we could see abso- 
lutely nothing, whether sea or land. 

“The only thing to do was to climb high, 
and we climbed up and up, against the gale, 
but there seemed no end of the solid white- 
ness, and we could not know whether we 


were going over rocky land or raging water. 
Suddenly we came out into bright sunshine, 
above the fog. Verplanck was so happy he 
waved his hat when, without warning, the 
motor stopped dead. We were out of gaso- 
line!- We had been bucking the hurricane 
so long that it had taken all our fuel. Sli- 
ding down we were in the fog again, thicker 
than ever, its cold, clammy drops settling on 




















THE NEW WRIGHT AEROBOAT, ON THE MIAMI RIVER, BEING DRIVEN BY MR. ORVILLE WRIGHT 
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our faces, quite unable to tell whether we 
would make our enforced ‘landing’ on water 
or be dashed to pieces on land. Verplanck 
said he did not feel worried about hitting a 
rock, but he did hope we would not light on 
a steamer. All at once, as suddenly as every- 
thing else had happened, the fog opened, the 
lake spread out below us, and we slid down 
to make a good ‘landing.’ ‘Then, for the first 
time on our trip, we got out the paddles and 
made for shore with their aid.” 

The most dangerous thing for the air- 
yachtsman to do is to fly after dark, for not 
seeing the surface of the water, he cannot 
readily determine how far above it he may 
be, and “landing” upon a narrow river, for 
example, must be done by slipping down, as 
it were, step by step, feeling the way. I am 
speaking now of the sportsman, from whose 
point of view I have so far considered the 
new craft, but the naval operator of a flying- 
boat has different purposes to serve, and must 
fly when and how he may. It is evident that 
the evolution of air-and-water machines will 
be along flying-boat lines, for the first re- 
quirement the Navy makes is for a seaworthy 
boat, and its demands are ever more exacting 
in the matter of seaworthiness. 


INCREASED SIZE AND STRENGTH OF HYDRG- 
AEROPLANES 


The boat-hull construction lends itself to 
endless 199difications and improvements, es- 
pecially in the important matters of size and 
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weight. The air-and-land machine—what 
the French call a geavion—has been given a 
lifting capacity that even a year ago would 
have been thought a wild dream. An aero- 
plane has lifted three tons into the air and 
flown with that weight for no brief time. 
This is the seven-passenger aerobus built by 
the Russian Sykorsky, fitted with four Argus 
motors of 100 horsepower each, and weighing 
in itself net 2700 kilos, that has flown, with 
its cabin holding seven passengers, for an 
hour and seven minutes. On another flight 
it covered 90 kilometers at an altitude of 
12,000 feet with five passengers. It will be 
equipped with guns when the Russian Gov- 
ernment, that has acquired it, fits it for pur- 
poses of warfare. Such facts as these pre- 
pare the mind for a constant increase in size 
and strength in the air-and-water type, espe- 
cially flying-boats intended for naval uses— 
and this brings nearer and ever nearer. the 
goal towards which the efforts of present-day 
aviators are tending, the winning of Lord 
Northcliffe’s offered prize of $50,000 for the 
successful crossing, in an aeroplane, of the 
Atlantic Ocean. Already the Mediterranean 
has been crossed, and the first of civilization’s 
rivers, the Nile, will be the last to be trav- 
ersed by the flying-boat. The Rhine was 
followed last fall, from Friedrichshafen to 
Mannheim, in an aerohydro, the pilot refilling 
his tanks at Mannheim and continuing to 
Coblenz. The Atlantic still remains un- 
crossed, even unattempted—but for how long? 














MOTOR BOAT VERSUS HYDRO-AEROPLANE 
(A race between Glen L. Martin’s hydro-aeroplane and J. Stewart Blackton’s motor boat) 

















A CAMP OF FARM BOYS IN NEW YORK STATE, IN CONNECTION WITH THE “COUNTY WORK” OF THE 
YOUNG MEN'S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


~ 


THE RURAL LIFE ENGINEER AND 
HIS WORK | 


BY DAVID F. ST. CLAIR 


“ce 

THE boys are running forty minutes 
ahead of schedule. If Mr. Stetson 

has arrived, tell him. If he has not, please 

inform Mr. Hollister, so that the fellows 

on their arrival will get luncheon.” 

These words came in short, nervous, pant- 
ing accents over the telephone from a man 
half out of breath twenty miles away. Nearly 
two hundred boys from more than fifty little 
towns and villages were running a relay race 
of forty miles, bringing a message to the 
mayor of the town where the luncheon was 
being prepared. The race was flying through 
village after village, with crowds of clamor- 
ous, flag-waving ‘spectators in roadways, 
streets, and windows all along the line. As 
each fellow seized the message and dashed 
on a half a mile to deliver it to the next 
fellow the whole village followed him with 
cheers. Indeed, the entire county of one 
hundred thousand people had thrown its heart 
into the race. 


As the groups of young runners entered 
the hall of the club-house, there was no look 
of competitive triumph or defeat on their 
faces. Within an hour three hundred boys, 
ranging in age from twelve to seventeen, had 
arrived in that hall from every community 
in the county. 


COOPERATION IN ATHLETICS 


“Three years ago,” said a man in the hall, 
“if these same boys had gathered here there 
would have been a half dozen fights within 
ten minutes. Many of these boys are or 
were village gang boys, and in the past the 
gangs cherished the bitterest baseball rival- 
ries. Villages fought villages, but now they 
all come here as friends. Why? All these 
separate individual gangs have been linked 
up by relay races and baseball tournaments 
and other codperative athletics. Who has 
done the work? See that young man com- 
ing in there? See his lieutenants and young 
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“UNCLE” ROBERT WEIDENSALL, THE BELOVED FOUND- 
ER OF RURAL ASSOCIATION WORK IN THIS COUNTRY 


aids among these boys. ‘That young man is 
the type. He is the engineer of this race.” 
A NEW TYPE OF LEADERSHIP 

A man of thirty with a gray cap on his 
head and dust on his dark clothing quietly 
entered the hall. He had been one of the 
runners in the race. ‘The flush of exertion 
was still in his face. It was he who had 
called over the telephone. Every boy in 
that room gave him the sort of a glance that 
a small boy gives his big brother, but there 
was not the slightest fuss made over him. 
The man was a born athlete with the gentle- 
ness of a woman in his manner and the de- 
cisiveness of a business man in his action. 
He was a composite character, a communal 
minister, a farmer in his love of rural life, 
and in his strength and swiftness of limb an 
idol to the country boy. He is the new 
type of leader in our rural civilization, and, 
though he is officially known as the County 
Secretary of the Young Men’s Christian 
Association, we may call him the rural-life 
engineer. He is really a rural religious and 
social engineer, and it is upon the organic 
leadership of this new type of man that many 
believe that the revival of the rural com- 
munity in America depends. He brings a 
new devotion to the country home, a new 
inspiration to the country church, a new life 


to the country school, and a new character 
to the farm. But though he has done much 
work, he has scarcely begun his great task. 


THE PIONEER WORK OF ROBERT WEIDENSALL 


More than forty years ago Mr. Robert 
Weidensall, the pioneer of rural Association 
work in America, had foreseen, with the vi- 
sion of a true prophet, the present results of 
the then rising tide of the country exodus to 
the cities. To begin the stemming of this 
tide, he organized in Du Page township, Will 
County, Illinois, the first rural Young Men’s 
Christian Association. ‘Then, for years on 
the platform and with his pen, he labored 
to convince the association of the need of 
saving the country from the city. He point- 
ed out to his fellow-workers that spiritual 
life was essentially rural in its origin; that 
you stood ten chances to reach the man with- 
out distractions in the country to one chance 
to reach the man with a multitude of dis- 
tractions in the city. 

For a long time Mr. Weidensall was sim- 
ply laughed at. But the Young Men’s 
Christian Association is, in its purposes, first 
of all a religious organization, and it finally 
dawned upon its leaders that the country 
churches were fast losing out and that the re- 


MR. HENRY ISRAEL 
(Editor of eat the exponent of Y. M. 


A. county work) 
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SECRETARIES OF Y. M. C. A. COUNTY WORK ASSEMBLED FOR THEIR SUMMER SCHOOL OF 1913, WITH 
FACULTY, AT SILVER BAY, LAKE GEORGE 


ligious organizations of the cities were not 
capturing the tide pouring in from the rural 
districts. Fifteen years ago the association, 
with the urban stamp upon it, with urban 


thoughts in its head and with urban methods 


and money, set out for the country. It natu- 
rally made some mistakes, but from these 
mistakes it learned that rural problems were 
not city problems and that the men to solve 
these problems must be found and developed 
in the communities where these problems 
existed. 


FUNDAMENTALLY A SPIRITUAL PROBLEM 


It was perceived that at the very bottom 
of all rural progress lay the spiritual prob- 
lem and the country church, and to the 
church must be linked the home, the school, 
and the farm. The church, divided as it 
was among a number of sects, did not appear 
in the position to inaugurate the work of rec- 
lamation and recovery. In its sphere it 
was from bottom to top and from top to bot- 
tom peculiarly an association. work, for it 
must be directed by non-sectarian spiritual 
agency, and the work could only be done in 
and through young men. The association 
felt that it was even more an heir to this 
great rural task than to the work that it 
had found to do in the cities. A new youth 
life must be inspired and developed in every 
rural community where it was feasible, but 
the movement must not be hurried or pre- 


cipitated anywhere. In every place an ade- 
quate suryey of all the conditions and forces 
to be met must be made, to begin with. It 
is not a work of argument and preaching and 
propaganda, but one of action and good ex- 
ample. 


THE UNIT OF ORGANIZATION: THE COUNTY 


It was also perceived that the county in 
rural America is the most convenient, work- 
able geographical unit for individual rural 
organization. An organized county can 
maintain one or more rural-life engineers. 
The organization of counties began in 1900 
and to-day there are about eighty counties in 
twenty States organized. These counties are 
in charge of about 100 Y. M. C. A. county 
secretaries or rural-life engineers. Most of 
these secretaries are college-trained men with 
an agricultural education. ‘There are about 
25,000 boys and young men in these county 
associations, and the work directly or indi- 
rectly affects the lives of 3,000,000 people in 
these rural communities. 

This is the outcome of more than ten 
years of the hardest sort of toil, and it hardly 
blacks the map, yet the foundation for the 
greatest human conservation and reclamation 
work ever undertaken has been laid. Besides, 
the country as a whole, rurally, has been re- 
ligiously, socially, and economically charted. 
In the New England and Middle Atlantic 
States rural initiative has practically disap- 
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And beyond all must be his 
unswerving devotion to the 
Christian life. In all the 
organized counties many 
such young men are being 
trained, and there are near- 


being’ educated at the va- 
rious agricultural colleges 
and universities for county 
secretaries. There also are 
many at the theological 
seminaries preparing for the 
work. This new type of 
man is being turned out as 
fast as he can be found in 
the boy. He is hardly to be 
found in the city boy or the 
boy who goes to the city. 








_FENCING AS A TRAINING FOR COUNTRY BOYS,—INDOORS AND OUT 


(It develops skill, grace, and will-power) 


peared. ‘The spirit is urban, even in the most 
remote country districts, and the presence of 
the large foreign element presents an added 
problem to country association work. Ac- 
cording to the opinion of Mr. Henry Israel, 
editor of Rural Manhood, the rural commu- 
nities of the Middle Western and the South- 
ern States hold the destiny of the United 
States in their hands for the next hundred 
years. Here rural power will be made to 
balance urban power before many years. 


DEVELOPING “‘ COUNTY SECRETARIES ”” 


But there are more than 2000 organizable 
counties yet to be reached; they contain 
65,000 communities, a work requiring half a 
million trained leaders in church, school, 
farm, and home. It is a task of two genera- 
tions or more and the one supreme problem 
to be met in doing it is to evolve the new 
type of leadership demanded. ‘Take the coun- 
ty secretary, who is the only salaried man 
in the county. A man of his ability could 
make from three to five times in the city what 
he is paid in the country. He must be the 
master of his county; that is, he must..know 
its every need in the church, in the home, in 
the school, and on the farm, and he must be 
able to help devise ways and means of satis- 
fying those needs. He must be an assistant 
to every pastor in the. county and he must 
maintain the same relations to every school 
principal and teacher. He must also seek to 
be of confidential helpfulness to every boy or 
man in the county who may need such help. 
He must know how tto find the making of 
men in boys to do the work of the county. 


LOCAL INITIATIVE 


Then a county must be 
ready for the work; that is, it must be 
awake to its needs and the consciousness of 
these needs must come up from the soil, 
from the home, the church, and the school, 
and from them all before a county sec- 
retary can be of service to that county. In 
illustrating this fact, Mr. Fred M. Hill, 
one of the most experienced State secretaries 
irt county work, who now has charge of the 
group of eight organized counties in New 
York, recently received a letter from a Meth- 
odist minister at a village of three hundred 
inhabitants in Niagara County. The minis- 
ter had raised $150 and wanted Mr. Hill to 
send a man to organize an association with 
a hall and reading-room to win the young 
men from the bars in the hotels. Mr. Hill 
wrote the minister that without a resident 
personality as strong or stronger than the per- 
sonality who was holding the young men at 
the bars to back the association, a hall and 
reading-room would prove a dismal failure. 
‘The association could not lift a village or a 
rural community by its boot-straps, especially 
in a county where there had been no gen- 
eral demand for the work. If a dozen, or 
even a half dozen, communities in Niagara 
County send in a call, there is a nucleus for 
organization and the services of a county 
secretary. 


THE SPIRIT OF SERVICE 


The spirit of this resident or local personal 
leadership is voluntary service. It is planned 
to inspire all athletic meets with this spirit. 
To help the other fellow is the keynote of 
the relay races among the school boys of a 





ly one hundred young men. 
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A GROUP OF MICHIGAN YOUNGSTERS INTERESTED IN THE ASSOCIATION'S RURAL ACTIVITIES 


county. It is made to prevail in the organi- 
zation of the the baseball leagues and their 
tournaments. It predominates in the corn 
and tomato club contests of the boys and 
girls. Registered seed and animal prizes, in- 
stead of cash prizes, are awarded. Commer- 


cialism is taken out of sport and it is made 


truly democratic and character-building. 
Corn-growing in this spirit is character-grow- 
ing. A boy, in getting the scrub out of his 
corn, or out of his calf or out of his pig, is 
training the scrub out of his character. The 
same spirit is injected into the churches 
and Sunday-schools. The denominations are 
drawn together in union meetings in scores 
of ways. 

But while this spirit animates the policy 
of the association and its local workers, its 
dominant working principle in these rural 
communities, to quote Mr. Hill, “is to do 
nothing itself which should be done or could 
better be done by another agency. It is the 
business of getting things done rather than 
assuming to do everything in sight which 
needs doing. It helps to chart the needs, de- 
fine the task, and devise ways and means. If 
it is necessary, it calls into being a new or- 
ganization to meet the situation.” 

In organizing a county it is planned, if 
practical, to put an association in walking 
-distance of every boy and to give every ten 
to fifteen boys in a Bible class a teacher. The 
value of intimate personal contact in all teach- 
ing and training is recognized as one of the 
chief factors in the success of the work. 


Todls, such as buildings, are a secondary con- 
sideration. 

Now for a brief summary of the results of 
the work in some of the organized counties. 
Let us simplify the classification of the work 
to the four primal institutions, which it seeks 
to improve and reclaim in efficiency. 


EFFECT ON CHURCH LIFE 


Take the church. In quite all of these 
counties there has been a quickening of its 
life. Most of the groups in whatever ac- 
tivity have their devotional and Bible-study 
periods. In some counties as many as 300 
or 400 boys are annually enrolled in Bible 
study. ‘This has inspired them for all sorts 
of unselfish effort in their groups and in their 
committees and resulted in their connection 
with the church. In the fourteen Michigan 
counties, where the work is going on, there 
are nearly 3000 enrolled Bible students. 

In Burlington County, New Jersey, church 
attendance has quadrupled within five years 
as a result of association work. In Rock- 
ingham County, New Hampshire, the Sun- 
day-school attendance in organized commu- 
nities embraces 57 per cent. of the boys; in 
unorganized communities it embraces only 26 
per cent. All the churches in Rockland 
County, New York, have combined with the 
association in maintaining a circulating li- 
brary. All the ministers in Shenandoah 
County, Virginia, have formed a ministerial 
association. At Conway, Massachusetts, a 
number of churches have abolished separate 
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A GOOD TIME FOR GIRLS AS WELL AS FOR BOYS,—-COMMITTEES OF WOMEN SERVING IN RELAYS TO 
GIVE SUPERVISION 


organizations and united in a common body. 
The rural pastors of Berkshire County, 
Massachusetts, are cooperating to solve their 
rural problems. In northern New Hamp- 
shire eleven small towns have united in seven 
groups for Bible study. 

A county ministerial union has been ef- 
fected in Marshall County, Kansas. In 
Washington County, the same State, the 
Sunday-school attendance has increased from 
15 to 23 per cent. In one community in that 
county the increase jumped from 7 to 90 per 
cent, last year. Michigan’s fourteen organ- 
ized counties met in groups, camps, and 
conferences last summer in Bible-class study. 


APPEALING TO BOYS’ LOVE OF SPORT 


One of the most remarkable facts of this 
whole movement is that the church and the 
Bible seem to be going hand in hand with 
the public school, the agricultural societies, 
the county fairs, relay races, ball tourna- 
ments, country-side festivals and picnics. In 
some communities the schools are permeated 
with the new religious spirit. The schools 
are, of course, being captured through the 
association’s great talent for athletics, not- 
withstanding the fact that no prizes are ever 
given in contests. 

Westchester County, New York, a sub- 
urban county of many small towns, is an 
example of how the association is corralling 
the boys and young men through their love 


of sport. Mr. W. H. Baxley, the county 
secretary, has organized 1100 boys in a 
county baseball league. He has grouped 


the “gangs” and taken much of the feud 


spirit out of them. He has succeeded in get- 
ting many of these boys into the association 
and not a few of them into the Bible classes. 
Last season he got Christian Matthison, the 
baseball star, to lecture to the boys, and 
“Matty” told the boys just what the asso- 
ciation leaders had been telling them all 
along,—that a boy who smokes cigarettes 
and contracts some other vicious habits 
cannot play ball. Matty’s talk was a 
“clincher.” 

It was reinforced by another by Dr. Win- 
field Scott Hall on sex hygiene. Dr. Hall’s 
lecture was illustrated and it emphasized the 
close relation between a clean life and success, 
not only in athletics, but in all other lines, 
where body and mind are tested. Another 
lecture of peculiar attraction is that on 
tuberculosis, illustrated with an actual sec- 
tion of a pig’s stomach. The material of 
the stomach is pressed together and each 
boy is permitted to view it under the mi- 
croscope that he may get some idea how 
his own lungs, cramped and pressed to- 
gether, contract the disease. “You must 
laugh, boys, and spread your chest,” says the 
lecturer, “that your lungs may not stick to- 
gether like that.” 

Such lectures are being given in many of 
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A NOVEL COMPETITION,—A HARNESSING CONTEST WHICH WAS “HUSTLE” FROM THE START 


the organized counties. Boys suspected of 
bad habits or whose habits are unknown are 
sometimes tried out in contests to reveal what 
they are to the trainers. “Two boys were 
kept out of a relay race in Republic County, 
Kansas, by the doctor, because of weak 
hearts. The incident revealed that they were 
secret cigarette fiends, but they did not smoke 
any more. ‘The cigarette is regarded as one 
of the greatest enemies of the association 
work and athletics is a powerful means in 
breaking up the habit. 


ATTACKING THE CIGARETTE HABIT 


Mr. Herbert Hungerford, the clever 
county secretary of Walworth County, Wis- 
consin, gives a typical example of how a 
county secretary tackles a community with 
the cigarette habit. He says: 


I have one town in which practically every 
boy in the village smokes—even boys in some 
of the grades. Not a single boy above twelve 
attends any church or Sunday-school, except in 
the Catholic Church. The principal of the school 
has shut down on all athletics! Altogether the 
town locks like one of those big green prickly 
chestnut burrs. But it is the most interesting town 
on my list. Seven boys, all smokers but one, 
are fairly insisting that I organize them into a 
Bible-study group. I told them plainly that the 
fundamental activity of every group must be 
Bible study. I spent three days in steadily fishing 
for a group leader in that town and I think 
finally landed one, who, I believe, will make 
good. 


AGRICULTURAL COMPETITIONS 


The farmers in many communities have 
found the aid of the association of great 
value in promoting agricultural education. 
For instance, in Dutchess County, New York, 
where supplementary agricultural education 
was generally conceded as being an outstand- 
ing need, but where an attempt to organize 
the farm bureau had failed, the county com- 
mittee of the association inaugurated the agri- 
cultural contest feature with boys and girls, 
and when it was an assured success brought 
about the organization of a farm bureau, and 
assisted in financing and manning the same. 
The bureau has taken over the contest fea- 
tures as one of its fufctions, and last year 
about 600 boys and girls were enrolled in 
corn and potato-growing, poultry and egg- 
raising, plain sewing, cooking, and other simi- 
lar activities. This work is very closely af- 
filiated with the public-school system, and 
it is heartily supported by the district super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers, as well 
as by the grange and farmers’ institute of 
the county. 

Another test of the value of this rural as- 
sociation work is its influence in attaching 
the bright country boy to his home and farm. 
There are as yet no statistics on this point, 
but some of those who have closely studied 
the work are convinced that the tide to the 
cities is being checked. The association, how- 
ever, does not attempt to keep boys away 
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A PRIZE CALF WON BY ONE OF THE BOYS OF BUR- 
LINGTON COUNTY, N. J., IN A CORN-GROWING 
CONTEST 


from the city. There are many country boys 
who belong in the city, but there are many 
County Sec- 


other country boys who do not. 
retary Newton, of Oneida County, New 
York, has adopted an interesting plan of 
helping the boys of each of these classes to 


find themselves. He has now for two years 
brought groups of Oneida County boys on 
excursions to New York to study the city and 
to choose for themselves with all the light 
that can be given them. It is estimated 
that 25,000 raw country boys come to New 
York every year. If each of them had a 
friend like Mr. Newton no doubt many of 
them would escape misery and a misfit. 

One of the leaders summed up in the fol- 
lowing phrases what the work is definitely 
accomplishing : 

A new citizen leadership in rural commu- 
nities out of which is being evolved a com- 
munal type of country minister. The dis- 
tinctive preacher type is even now being dis- 
placed by the new type. 

Abolishing sectarian differences and weld- 
ing together the country churches for prac- 
tical cooperation. 

A spirit coming into sport that will head 
off its tendency towards the spirit of the 
Spanish bull-fight. 

Giving back to the rural communities their 
rightful place and power in government. 

Nullifying the country-life demagogue and 
the pretended friend of the farmer. 

Improving the institution of marriage by 
the farm and school festivals and the new 
science of play. 

Abolishing the country sweatshop, to which 
the city sweatshop is not to be compared. 

Heading off an ultimate economic rural 
peasantry by growing character in corn. 
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COMPLEXITIES OF THE INCOME TAX 
BY BENJAMIN S. ORCUTT 


N October 13, 1913, there was placed 
on the statute books of the United 
States the new income-tax law. Before this, 
only under the stress of civil war has the 
United States Government levied an income 
tax. Then it was looked upon as an emer- 
gency measure and was generally regarded as 
extra-constitutional. It was, in any event, a 
temporary expedient, renewed from year to 
year only while the emergency existed, and 
its administrative features were simple. In 
1894 Congress passed another income-tax 
law, which was overthrown by the Supreme 
Court. A long campaign ended in Febru- 
ary, 1913, in the adoption of an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States 
which obviated the legal disability raised by 
the court. “This amendment was in the fol- 
lowing form: 
ARTICLE XVI 
The Congress shall have power to lay and col- 
lect taxes on income, from whatever source de- 
rived, without apportionment among the several 
States, and without regard to any census or 
enumeration, 


Promptly upon the ratification of this 
amendment by the necessary number of 
States Congress proceeded to the discussion 
of an income-tax law, with the result that 
such a measure is now in full force. The 
wisdom of the law, except under extreme 
conditions of need for extra revenue, is still 
a mooted question, but the fact of its exist- 
ence is a condition and not a theory, and 
discussion of its administration is one of the 
burning topics of the day. ‘The ablest law- 
yers, the most experienced and astute busi- 
ness men, the most careful students and wri- 
ters fail utterly to agree as to its interpreta- 
tion and scope. The law provides: 


That there shall be levied, assessed, coliected, 
and paid annually upon the entire net income 
arising or accruing from all sources in the pre- 
ceding calendar year to every citizen of the United 
States, whether residing at home or abroad, and 
to every person residing in the United States, 
though not a citizen thereof, a tax of one per 
centum per annum upon such income, except as 
hereinafter provided: and a like tax shall be as- 
sessed, levied, collected, and paid annually upon 
the entire net income from all property owned and 
of every business, trade, or profession carried or 
in the United States by persons residing elsewhere 

Jan.—6 


It further provides that in addition to the 
aforesaid tax—styled the normal tax—there 
shall be “levied, assessed, and collected” an 
additional or super-tax graduated on a scale 
upward on incomes from $20,000 to incomes 
of $500,000 or more, in the last case the to- 
tal amount of tax being 7 per cent. 


CONFUSION IN EXCEPTIONS 


The confusion in interpretation of the 
law begins with the opening paragraph just 
quoted. The law levies a universal tax, and 
then proceeds to make exceptions. The first 
exception, by which about 99 per cent. of the 
population are placed beyond the reach of 
the direct levy of the law, is an exemption 
from tax of all personal incomes of less than 
$3000. This, however, does not insure free- 
dom from tax on incomes, no matter how 
small, provided such incomes are derived 
from dividends on corporate stock. Thus, a 
clerk with a yearly salary of $2999 would 
not be called on to pay any tax, while a 
widow, whose sole income is $500 a year 
in the form of dividends from corporate stock 
left to her by her husband, is indirectly sub- 
ject to her proportionate share of the tax, 
since the income of the corporation is taxed 
before her dividend can be declared. 

This effect is accomplished by incorpora- 
ting in the income-tax law what is virtually 
an excise tax on corporations for the privi- 
lege of doing business, and which must be 
paid before any income is distributed to stock- 
holders. 


STOPPAGE AT THE SOURCE 


The authors and advocates of the income- 
tax law justify their approval of it on the 
ground that it will distribute the burden of 
taxation where it can best be borne, and that 
it is superior to the indirect form of taxa- 
tion because a peor man with a large family 
actually pays more tax on food, for instance, 
under the indirect form than a rich man with 
a large family. This alleged benefit of the 
new income-tax law is, unfortunately, more 
or less negatived by the manner in which 
the present bill is drawn. The effort has 
been made to reach the larger incomes by a 
exeduated tax, which runs as ic:iows: 
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1 per cent. underlying or normal tax on all in- 


come above $3000. 
1 per cent. surtax on income from $20,000 to 


$50,000. 
2 per cent. surtax on income from $50,000 to 


$75,000. 
3 per cent. surtax on income from $75,000 to 


$100,000. 
4 per cent. surtax on income from $100,000 to 


$250,000. 
5 per cent. surtax on income from $250,000 to 


$500,000. 
6 per cent. surtax on income from $500,000 


upward. 


In order to insure the collection of the 
normal tax, resort was had to the device of 
“stoppage at the source of the income’’; that 
is to say, the paying creditor or employer was 
made an involuntary collection agency for 
the Government and held responsible for the 
moneys found to be due as a tax. Thus, if a 
man receives (say) $10,000 a year salary, his 
employer must deduct 1 per cent. from such 
portion of such salary as exceeds the exemp- 
tion limit, unless the employee takes repres- 
sive measures to prevent inquiry into his pri- 
vate affairs. In the case of a single man, the 
exemption is $3000, and in the case of a 
married man living with his wife it is $4000; 
so the employer is primarily required to with- 
hold a tax of 1 per cent. from either $6000 
or $7000 of the $10,000 salary, as the case 
may be. 


DEDUCTIONS FROM SALARIES 


This would be a fairly simple process if 
the employee’s affairs did not involve any 
other consideration than the collection of his 
salary. But this is almost never the case. 
A man with $10,000 salary is sure to have 
some outside business interest of some kind. 
He may own the house he lives in, under a 
mortgage, the interest payments on which 
absorb part of his salary. If he owns his 
home he also has taxes to pay. If his home 
burns down his insurance may not cover 
the loss. If he invests his surplus salary or 
other income in an outside business venture, 
he may sustain losses or be under a legitimate 
business expense. He may have personal in- 
debtedness on which he has to pay interest. 
He may have loaned money and never got 
it back. All such elements complicate the 
determination of his actual income. The 
exemption of $3000, or $4000, is made to 
cover the item of living expenses. The other 
items enumerated represent business ventures, 
and might so reduce his $10,000 salary as to 
bring his actual income below the exemption, 
in which case he would not be subject to any 
tax. It would, therefore, be manifestly un- 
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fair if the employer were forced to deduct 
1 per cent. on the entire salary, less the ex- 
emption. 

To obviate any such injustice the law has 
attempted to define “net income” by allow- 
ing deductions, as outlined in the foregoing 
——and for other reasons—in order to deter- 
mine the question of taxability. To take 
advantage of these deductions and to estop 
the employer from withholding the tax, the 
employee must either disclose his private af- 
fairs to the employer by filling out a certifi- 
cate and filing it with the employer, show- 
ing any source of income in addition to his 
salary, and claiming the deductions allowed, 
or fill out a certificate to the effect that he 
claims the flat benefit of his exemption. If 
all he cares to do as an employee is to claim 
this exemption for his single or married sta- 
tus, then he must resort to the slow and ex- 
pensive method of applying to the internal 
revenue collector for a refund on such in- 
come as he does not desire to disclose to his 
employer. 

This requirement has naturally raised a 
storm of protest. “There are many employ- 
ees who receive salaries above the exemption 
limit. But the only way out of the trouble 
for any salaried employee in receipt of more 
than $3000 a year is either to permit the 
withholding of the tax, whether justly or 
not, or to forfeit the tax and go through the 
tiresome and vexatious process of demanding 
a refund from the Government. To be ef- 
fective, either the disclosure to the employer 
or the demand for a refund to the collector 
must be filed at least thirty days before the 
first day of March of each year; at or before 
which time all returns of income must be 


filed. 


WHAT IS THE NET INCOME? 


It is around the definition of ‘‘net income,” 
as used in the law,—and as it is applied in 
such cases as are here suggested,—and the 
necessity for making a return of “‘net income” 


to the collector of internal revenue, that one - 


of the warm controversies in regard to the 
interpretation and administration of the law 
is now raging. Although the law seems to 
say that only persons in receipt of “net in- 
come” of $3000 or.over need file a personal 
return with the collector, it specifically de- 
clares that in filing the return of his income 
the taxable individual must set forth spe- 
cifically “the gross amount of income from 
all separate sources, from the total thereof 
deducting the aggregate items of expenses or 
allowance hereinafter authorized.” 
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The law also provides, in one of the forms 
prescribed for use by an employee in claim- 
ing deduction through an employer, that he 
shall itemize his allowances in order to show 
to the employer that his net income is less 
than $3000, or $4000. It would be mani- 
festly unfair to require a report or return 
from an employee on his salary and not re- 
quire a return from a person whose income is 
derived from dividends on stock and interest 
on bonds. 

Some authorities, however, have inter- 
preted the law to mean that “‘a person whose 
income may be as high as $20,000 need make 
no return of same provided it is derived 
from dividends on stock or interest on bonds 
or other items upon which the whole of the 
tax has been paid at the source.” At the 
date of this writing the Treasury Depart- 
ment has made two rulings on the matter: 
(1) That “if an individual has an income 
from any source other than dividends, the 
aggregate amount of which income, including 
dividends, is in excess of $3000, such indi- 
vidual is required to make a return, and for 
the purpose of the normal tax he will be per- 
mitted to include in his deductions such divi- 
dends as were received on the stock of the 
corporation subject to tax”; (2) that “re- 
turns will be required only from taxable per- 
sons.” As the word “‘taxable’’ is not defined 
in the second ruling,. the question of the 
need for filing returns would seem still to be 
an open one. 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT REGULATIONS 


This brings up the validity of Treasury 
regulations where they seem to exceed or to 


be contrary to the text of the law. It has be- 
come the custom to give wide latitude to the 
Treasury Department in drafting adminis- 
trative regulations, and the courts have re- 
peatedly upheld the Treasury regulations in 
what, to the lay mind, appear to be drastic 
departures from the law which they interpret. 
So, in the case of the requirement of the pres- 
ent law that deduction shall be made “‘at the 
source” from the income derived from inter- 
est on bonds and mortgages or similar obli- 
gations of corporations, “although such in- 
terest does not amount to $3000,” the regu- 
lations issued by the Treasury Department 
have authorized the recipients ‘of such inter- 
est to make claim for exemptions and deduc- 
tions regardless of the wording here quoted. 
In promulgating regulations under the 
present act, the Treasury officials have al- 
ready occupied more space than the law it- 
self, and have only touched on the one subject 
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of deduction at the source. Although there 
is no specific provision in the law bearing on 
the point, the regulations have required that 
“any corporation, collecting agency, or person 
first receiving from the owner any interest 
coupons or orders for the collection of regis- 
tered interest, and to whom the certificates 
above provided are delivered, should require 
the persons tendering such coupons or orders 
for registered interest to satisfactorily estab- 
lish their identity.” 


COLLECTION OF BOND COUPONS 


At a casual reading this regulation would 
seem to demand the production of a certificate 
with coupons that would establish the owner- 
ship of the bonds from which the coupons 
were detached. Many banks and paying 
agencies have refused to accept coupons unless 
accompanied by such certificate, but the De- 
partment provides for a form of certificate 
which could be filled in by the first bank or 
collecting agency receiving the coupon, to be 
presented in its own name “with coupons or 
interest orders when not accompanied by cer- 
tificate of owners.”’ The use of this form of 
certificate implies the loss on the part of the 
owners of the bonds of any exemption or de- 
duction which might otherwise be claimed on 
their behalf, but there are many owners, espe- 
cially among foreigners, and in States where 
there is a heavy personal property tax, who 
would rather forego any saving on their in- 
come tax than disclose their ownership even 
to the United States Government officials, for 
fear that the certificates would possibly be- 
come available for use by local assessors in the 
collection of State and foreign personal tax. 

For the use of those persons who do not 
attempt to secrete their ownership there have 
been several forms of certificates provided un- 
der which by revealing ownership they can 
secure legal exemptions or allowances. In 
the case of perhaps 90 per cent. of the bond- 
holders of the United States this is a valua-~ 
ble privilege, for the great majority of corpo- 
rate bonds issued within the last twenty years 
have contained a covenant to the effect that 
“all payments upon this bond of principal and 
interest shall be made without deduction of 
any tax or taxes which the ~——— company 
may be required to pay, deduct or retain 
therefrom under any present or future law of 
the United States or of any State or county 
or municipality therein.” This covenant op- 
erates to enforce the payment by the issuing 
corporation of the normal tax levied on in- 
come derived from bond interest by citizens 
of the United States. Although the tax is 
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not directed against the corporation, the re- 
quirement that the latter shall retain the 
amount of the tax relieves the owner of the 
income from the burden of taxation and 
places it on the stockholder of the creditor 
company. 


FILING CERTIFICATE OF EXEMPTION 


Even in cases—and they are numerous— 
where recipients of income are not taxable 
under the provisions of the law, because of 
insufficient income, the filing of the certificate 
provided is necessary in order to protect the 
corporation, which otherwise might have to 
pay over the money retained, although it is 
not legally due to the Government. 

This is another of the hotly disputed points. 
While the paying corporation is instructed to 
withhold and pay to the Government the nor- 
mal tax on bond interest, the law also says 
that there shall be “assessed” as well as “lev- 
ied” a tax, etc., and further provides “that 
all assessments shall be made by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue, and all persons 
shall be notified of the amount for which they 
are respectively liable on or before the first 
day of June of each successive year, and said 
assessment shall be paid on or before the thir- 
tieth day of June.” It still further requires 
that where no return has been made “the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall, 
upon the discovery thereof, at any time within 
three years after said return is due, make a 
return upon information obtained as pro- 
vided for in this section or by existing law, 
and the assessment made by the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue thereon shall be 
paid by such person or persons immediately 
upon notification of the amount of such as- 
sessment.” 


MUST ASSESSMENT NOTICES BE SERVED? 


This wording of the law would seem to 
make it doubtful whether any tax could be 
collected, either from the corporation which 
has assumed the tax or from the individual 
who had failed to make a return, until an as- 
sessment stating the amount of tax due had 
been served upon the taxable person. If that 
reasoning is correct stockholders of a corpora- 
tion would have cause for recovery from any 
company that paid out the money it had set 
aside until notified of the amount due to the 
Government on behalf of the owner of the 
bonds.* Similar reasoning would apply where 
any moneys were turned over to the Govern- 
ment because of the failure of a corporation 
which owned bonds to notify the issuing cor- 
poration of its ownership. For it should be 
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remembered that the normal tax is to be with- 
held and paid over “at the source” only on be- 
half of the individual taxable persons, and 
that there is no obligation “at the source” in 
respect to any tax upon the income of corpo- 
rations, which are taxable only on net income 
as shown in their own returns. This latter 
remark also applies to benevolent or charit- 
able institutions, colleges, libraries, etc., all of 
which have received large endowments in 
the form of bonds, but are themselves free 
from taxation. 


FOREIGN BONDHOLDERS 


Again, in the case of foreign owners of 
bonds the United States can levy no tax, and 
although the procurement of the necessary 
certificates from the thousands of foreign 
owners is fraught with the greatest difficulty 
it would be manifestly improper that an 
American corporation should pay for their 
account a tax which is not due from them. 
Indeed, the whole subject of distribution to 
foreign investors of income derived from 
American securities is complicated almost be- 
yond measure by the duty of securing certifi- 
cates of ownership and exemption. So also 
is the collection from foreign sources of in- 
come paid to residents of the United States 
and of income derived from foreign securities 
owned by residents of foreign countries but 
paid “through”-the United States. In the 
former case there is, of course, no deduction 
at the source, and the first collecting agency 
which receives an item from abroad payable 
to a resident of the United States is obliged 
to deduct and become responsible for the tax. 
For this purpose all collectors of foreign items 
are obliged to take out a license authorizing 
them to make such collections, and to give a 
bond to secure the transmission of the tax 
unless their general standing and reputation is 
such as to cause the Treasury Department to 
waive the réquirement. 

In the case of collection “through” the 
United States from foreign countries on be- 
half of foreign owners, it is necessary to pro- 
vide certificates covering every contingency. 
For instance, an alien owner of Canadian Pa- 
cific stock resident in London transacts his 
business through a New York bank. The 
dividends are sent from Montreal to the agent 
in New York, who in turn either transmits 
the proceeds to London or holds them here 
for reinvestment for account of the London 
owner. ‘To secure immunity from the tax 
because the income comes into this country, 
each item of foreign exchange received must 
be identified as to the ownership and the pur- 
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pose for which the bill or draft was issued, 
in order that no resident of the United States 
shall be allowed to escape the tax due on his 
foreign investments. It is also the cause of 
an extraordinary expense imposed on such 
houses through the extra work involved. In 
fact, the expense of “‘collection at the source” 
on ordinary domestic items probably exceeds 
the amount of tax detained ‘‘at the source,” 
and many of the banks and larger col- 
lection agencies have been forced to estab- 
lish special departments to take care of the 
business. 


THE EXEMPTION OF HUSBAND AND WIFE 


One of the interesting lesser points, though 
highly important to the persons concerned be- 
cause they are in many cases persons with 
small income, is that involved in the exemp- 
tion of husband and wife when living to- 
gether. As has been pointed out, a single 
man is allowed an exemption of $3000 and a 
married man living with his wife an exemp- 
tion of $4000. If the wife has an income in- 
dependently of her husband’s the joint ex- 
emption allowed is still only $4000, accord- 
ing to most interpretations of the law. If the 
husband and wife be living apart and each is 
in receipt of a taxable income—that is, an in- 
come in excess of $3000—each may claim the 
full exemption, thus penalizing the husband 
and wife who live together, to the tune of 
$2000 exemption. Many lawyers question 
the validity of such special legislation, and 
certainly no one doubts its injustice. 


COLLECTION OF THE SURTAX 


When it comes to the collection of the ad- 
ditional or surtax new problems will arise. 
This tax is laid at the rates hereinbefore 
stated on net income exceeding $20,000. The 
term “net income” is not defined as used in 
this connection. Except for the word “net” 
in connection with income there is nothing to 
show what may be deducted from gross in- 
come in order to arrive at the ‘“‘net” which is 
subject to the surtax. In the earlier stages of 
the bill it was pointed out that the definition 
of net income as it affected dividends received 
by individuals clearly omitted such dividends 
from liability for the surtax. The law was 
thereupon changed by the insertion of the 
words “for the purpose of the normal tax” in 
the paragraph describing deductions allowed 
in computing net income, and there was aiso 
inserted a paragraph to this effect: 


For the purpose of this additional tax the tax- 
able income of any individual shall embrace the 
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share to which he would be entitled of the gains 
and profits, if divided or distributed, whether 
divided or distributed or not, of all corporations, 
joint-stock companies, or associations however cre- 
ated or organized, formed or fraudulently availed 
of for the purpose of preventing the imposition of 
such tax through the medium of permitting such 
gains and profits to accumulate instead of being 
divided or distributed; and the fact that any such 
corporation, joint-stock company, or association is 
a mere holding company, or that the gains and 
profits are permitted to accumulate beyond the 
reasonable needs of the business, shall be prima 
facie evidence of a fraudulent purpose to escape 
such tax; but the fact that the gains and profits 
are in any case permitted to accumulate and be- 
come surplus shall not be construed as evidence 
of a purpose to escape the said tax in such case 
unless the Secretary of the Treasury shall certify 
that in his opinion such accumulation is unreason- 
able for the purposes of the business. When _re- 
quested by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
or any district collector of internal revenue, such 
corporation, joint-stock company, or association 
shall forward to him a correct statement of 
such profits and the names of the individuals 
who would be entitled to the same if distrib- 
uted. 


In no case is the exemption of $3000 de- 
ductible in computing income for the purpose 
of the surtax, nor is there any provision in the 
law for the collection of the surtax at the 
source. 


TENANTS AND LANDLORDS 


In the original draft of the bill as it passed 
the House tenants were required to make de- 
duction from rent paid, on behalf of land- 
lords, who in most cases would naturally be 
the more responsible parties. This was 


‘amended in conference to provide that no de- 


duction shall be made except where the rent 
paid was in excess of $3000 a year, and is 
paid to individual landlords. In no case is 
any deduction to be made where the rent is 
paid to acorporation. By the Treasury regu- 
lations trustees have been placed on the same 
footing as corporations in this respect, so that 
no deduction need:now be made from rent 
paid to a trustee. In a similar manner trus- 
tees have been placed on a footing with cor- 
porations in the receipt, also, of interest on 
bond coupons, and therefore no deduction 
need be made at the source in respect to any 
payments made to trustees. In many cases, 
however, the use of such permission would 
work to the disadvantage of the beneficial 
owner of a bond, for the reason that where 
the so-called “tax-free” covenants exist in 
the bonds, the corporation would be relieved 
from its obligation to assume the tax and the 
burden would fall on the wards or the trus- 
tee, unless the proper one of three possible 
forms provided be used. 
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GENERAL METHOD OF STATING TAXABLE 
INCOME 


To summarize the general features of the 
law as it concerns the individual taxpayer, the 
method of arriving at a taxable income is as 
follows: 


The normal tax is to be ascertained by deduct- 
ing from the gross income of the individual the 
following items: 

1. Expenses of carrying on business (not in- 
cluding living expenses). 

2. Interest paid on indebtedness. 

3. Taxes (except assessments for local 
provements). 

4. Losses in trade. 

5. Bad debts. 

6. Depreciation of tangible property. 

7. Dividends on stocks. 

8. Income, the tax upon which has been with- 
held at the source. 

There is exempt: 

9.. $3000 plus $1000 additional if the taxpayer 
is a married man. 

There is excluded from consideration as income, 
interest on bonds of a State or political subdivis- 
ion thereof, bonds of the United States or its pos- 
sessions, compensation of judges of the United 
States courts now in office, compensation of officers 
and employees of a State or any political subdi- 
vision thereof. 


im- 


WHEN THE TAXABLE PERIODS BEGAN 


It should be borne in mind in all cases that 
so far as the year 1913 is concerned the tax 
applies to income accrued from March 1 to 
December 31, and that the deductions and ex- 
emptions allowed are by the same token 
merely for five-sixths of the calendar year. In 
other words, the law levies a tax on income 
“arising or accruing,” in the year, so that in- 
come which accrued before March 1 should 
not justly be returned in the statement for 
1913. Neither should deductions or exemp- 
tions be claimed for January and February. 
In some portions of the law the words “re- 
ceived” and “paid” are seemingly confused 
with “accrued.” This was manifestly inad- 
vertence and should be ignored in making 
out returns. 

For a similar reason no deduction should 
be made from salaries except such as exceeded 
$500 in November and December, the em- 
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ployee being personally responsible for the tax 
which may be due for salary which he re- 
ceived prior to November 1. For the year 
1914 there should be no deduction on the 
part of the employers until the salary paid 
has reached $3000 or $4000, as the case of 


exemption may be. 


THE CORPORATION TAX 


The third section of the new income-tax 
law relates to the tax on corporations, but it 
is in large measure a repetition of the corpo- 
ration-tax law of 1909, and therefore all cor- 
porations and corporation lawyers may be as- 
sumed to be fairly familiar with its provi- 
sions. One important change is that the ex- 
emption of $5000 allowed in the act of 1909 
has been omitted; another is that any corpo- 
ration may in the future, on proper notice 
filed with the Collector of Internal Revenue 
sixty days before the expiration of its own 
fiscal year, thereafter file its reports as of said 
fiscal year rather than of the calendar year, as 
now required. For 1913 all reports, how- 
ever, must be made for the calendar year un- 
less due notice of an intention to adopt the 
fiscal year has already been filed. If the cor- 
poration which has filed its report for the 
calendar year 1913 now desires to make the 
change, say, to a fiscal year ending April 30, 
1914, it must make an intermediate report 
for the months of January, February, and 
March, 1914, and not attempt to embody 
those three months in a report covering 
fifteen months from January 1, 1914, to 
April 30, 1915. 

Still another vital change lies in the fact 
that whereas under the 1909 law corpora- 
tions were allowed to make deduction for in- 
terest received from other corporations which 
had already paid the corporation tax they now 
must include that interest in “net income,” 
and make duplicate payment on the items so 
included so often as they may be passed from 
one corporation to another. This, in many 
cases of holding companies, may involve a 
triplicate or even quadruple tax on portions 
of income. 
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AMERICAN REVIEWS 


HE North American Review for De- 

cember opens with an editorial discussion 
of “The President and Mexico,” leading up 
to the proposal that inasmuch as the policy 
which President Wilson sincerely believes to 
be the wisest in dealing with Mexico has 
failed, a new attitude should be adopted by 
our Government, involving the recognition 
of the de facto government of Mexico and 
the holding of that government responsible 
for the lives and properties of all foreign 
residents. 

In addition to Dr. Blakeslee’s proposal of 
a new basis for the Monroe Doctrine, which 
is reviewed elsewhere in this department, 
there are articles in this number of the North 
American Review on “The Crisis in Con- 
stitutionalism,’ by former Ambassador Da- 
vid Jayne Hill; “The President and the 
Segregation at Washington,” by Oswald 
Garrison Villard; and the international cur- 
rency situation (“If Gold Were Dross’”), 
by Charles A. Conant. 

“Anglo-Saxon Codéperation and Peace” is 
the title of a suggestive contribution by Au- 
gust Schvan,: an ex-officer of the Swedish 
army who served as well in the armies of 
Austria and Germany, is now a British sub- 
ject, and is in this country to make a study 
of American institutions. 

Among the Forum’s December articles 
are two dealing with present-day condi- 
tions in American colleges, from which 
we quote on another page of this department. 
A thoughtful study of “Judaism in Amer- 


ica” is contributed by Rabbi Joseph F. Korn- 
feld. James David Kenny writes on “Irish 
Nationalism,” E. E. Miller on “The Town 
that Would Not Be a City,” and Harold C. 
Ridgely on “How to Raise the Cost of Liv- 
ing.” In a contribution on the “Queer 
Beasts and Birds of Peru,’ Miss Millicent 
Hodd gives much information quite new to 
North American readers. 

The Atlantic’s initial number of the new 
year opens auspiciously with an essay by 
Agnes Repplier on ‘Popular Education.” 
There is an incisive survey of the feminist 
movement under the title “Much Ado About 
Women,” by Edward S. Martin. The “Let- 
ters of a Woman Homesteader,” which seem 
to have proved a popular feature of the 4t- 
lantic, are continued into the new year, the 
current instalment having to do with “The 
Adventure of the Christmas Tree.” “The 
Case Against the Single Tax” is ably sum- 
marized by Alvin Saunders Johnson. The 
Atlantic’s Syrian contributor, Abraham Mit- 
rie Rihbany, continues his autobiography un- 
der the title “A New Light.” There are 
essays also in this number on” “The Rela- 
tion of Music to Poetry,” by Alfred Hayes; 
“The Vanishing Actor and After,” by An- 
nie Meyland Meyer; “Raymond Poincaré,” 
by Ernest Bimnet; “A Prophet of the Soul’” 
(Henri Bergson), by John Burroughs, and 
“Life’s Little Ruses,’ by Lucy Elliott 
Healer. The January number has another 
instalment of “Secret Annals of the Manchu 
Court.” 





TOPICS IN CURRENT BRITISH REVIEWS 


RISH Home Rule, Woman Suffrage, and 
Chancellor Lloyd George’s land reform 


I 


schemes are the topics most frequently dis- 
cussed in their different phases in the current 


British reviews. The Contemporary has an 
article by an eminent Irish publicist, J. M. 
Hone, on Larkin, the impressive new figure 
in the industrial situation in Ireland and his 
influence upon the Nationalist party. The 
Hon. H. de R. Walker speculates as to how 
the administration in Ireland would work out 
under Home Rule, while J. A. Murray Mac- 


donald, M. P., refers to the Irish situation as 
a constitutional crisis. The Westminster has 
a strong article entitled ““The Case for Revo- 
lution,” by W. R. MacDermott, portions of 
which we quote on another page. The Na- 
tional, in addition to the vigorous editorial 
paragraphs entitled “Episodes of the Month,” 
prints a very extraordinary article by the Earl 
of Arran, “Irish Covenanters and Their 
Oath,” from which we also quote on another 
page. An anonymous writer, who signs him- 


self An Outsider, says very appreciative 
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things about Sir Edward Carson and his pa- 
triotism and calls upon King George to in- 
tervene. 

Certain non-sensational phases of the 
woman question are presented in an article in 
the National by Miss Edith Barnett entitled 
“The Education of Middle-Class Girls.” 
Why, this writer asks, do “parents hope for 
a son-in-law and train their daughters for 
spinsterhood?” The English system of edu- 
cation, as it deals with girls, this writer be- 
lieves, is all wrong. The Englishwoman, 
that ably edited, serious organ of the feminist 
movement in England, has for its leading 
article a report of progress: “The Present 
Position of Woman Suffrage,” by Philip 
Snowden, M. P. This sympathizer with 
“Votes for Women” deprecates militancy and 
advises the women to try and secure pledges 
from candidates for the next Parliament. 
This issue of the Englishwoman contains the 
usual number of articles on the. different 
phases of the woman question, including a 
suggestive paper on Florence Nightingale, 
based on the biography by Sir Edward Cook, 
about which we have more to say on another 
page this month. 

A study of the tenure of small land hold- 











ings in England reveals many curious histor- 
ical inconsistencies. J. W. Greig, M. P., 
has an informational article on this subject 
in the Contemporary. The Westminster 
publishes a suggestive study of “Land Lib- 
erators, Ancient and Modern,” which we 
condense on another page. 

A rather pathetic description of the life 
of the German child in the school, by A. D. 
McLaren, is given in the Contemporary, 
showing what he calls the results of over- 
training as indicated in the increasing number 
of suicides. An interpretation of the results 
of the last general elections in Italy, by 
Thomas Okey, is also noteworthy. Finally, 
there is Dr. E. J. Dillon’s always interesting 
and stimulating review of foreign affairs. 
The Westminster has a study of Rabindra- 
nath Tagore, the Hindu poet, who has just 
won the Nobel Prize for poetry. This ar- 
ticle, entitled “An Oriental Optimist,” is by 
Edward G. Gilbert-Cooper, who does not 
agree with the Tagore philosophy. ‘He has 
no form; his style is that of Maeterlinck— 
robbed of his charm and sweetness.” On the 
other hand, we refer our readers to some more 
appreciative comment on the Hindu poet, 
which appears on page 101 this month. 





N the Review or Reviews for March, 
1908, and again in March, 1911, Mr. 
Victor Rosewater called attention to the ne- 
cessity of Republican convention reapportion- 
ment, showing how delegations from the 
Southern States which contributed no votes 
ts the Republican column obtained a dispro- 
portionate strength in the convention. ‘This, 
of course, was fully demonstrated in the Na- 
tional Convention of 1912, over which Mr. 
Rosewater himself presided. 

In the December number of the Political 
Science Quarterly (New York), Mr. Rose- 
water returns to the discussion, stating that 
in connection with the proposed ‘“rehabilita- 
tion” of the Republican party, the most in- 
sistent demand is for the readjustment of the 
party machinery to render it truly representa- 
tive of party membership. He finds that the 
complaint against disproportionate represen- 
tation in determining Republican Presiden- 
tial nominations is not new, nor have pre- 
vious efforts to correct the apparent abuse 
been wanting. In order to give proper per- 
spective to the subject, he treats it from two 
view-points: first, the historic origin and 
subsequent evolution of the present appor- 


REPUBLICAN PRESIDENTIAL CONVENTIONS 





tionment; second, the various remedies pro- 
posed, the differences between them, and the 
results which might be expected from them. 
In all this it is assumed that, at least for the 
immediate future, we shall continue to choose 
Presidents by the mechanism of convention 
nominations and the electoral college ballot- 
ing. (This article was written, it should be 
borne in mind, before President Wilson had 
addressed Congress on the subject.) Mr. 
Rosewater finds that there have been five re- 
apportionment proposals already made, each 
proclaimed with a purpose to make represen- 
tation more nearly reflect the strength of 
the party, and every one of them different 
from the others. 


1864—Presented by Ashley of Ohio: ” 


That the basis of the nominating vote be fixed 
as near as may be in proportion to the number of 
Republican electors found to reside, at the last 
general State election preceding the nomination, 
in each congressional district throughout the 
Union. 


1884—Presented by Mr. Chahoon of New 
York: 


Resolved, That in future Republican national 
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conventions representation by delegates shall be 
as follows: 

First—Each State shall be entitled to four dele- 
gates-at-large and to one additional delegate-at- 
large for each representative-at-large, if any, 
elected in said State at the last preceding presi- 
dential election. ~ 

Second—Each territory and the District of Co- 
lumbia shall be entitled to two delegates-at-large. 

Third—Each congressional district shall be en- 
titled to one delegate, and an additional delegate 
for every 10,000 votes, or majority fraction there- 
of, cast for the Republican presidential electoral 
ticket at the last preceding presidential election. 


1900—Presented by Mr. Quay of Penn- 


sylvania: 
° 


That hereafter each State shall be entitled to 
four delegates-at-large and one additional dele- 
gate for each 10,000 votes, or majority fraction 
thereof; cast at the last preceding presidential 
election for Republican electors; and six delegates 
from each organized territory and the District of 
Columbia. 


1908—Presented by Mr. Burke of Penn- 
sylvania: 


That the basis of representation in the Repub- 
lican national convention hereafter shall be as 
follows: Each State shall be entitled to four dele- 
gates-at-large and one additional delegate for 
each 10,000 votes, or majority fraction thereof, 
cast at the last preceding presidential election for 
Republican electors, four delegates from each ter- 
ritory, and two each from the District of Colum- 
bia, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 


1912—Presented. by Mr. 
Pennsylvania: 


Coleman of 


Resolved, That hereafter representation in the 
Republican national convention shall be as fol- 
lows: One delegate from each congressional dis- 
trict within the various States of the Union, and 
one additional delegate from each of said con- 
gressional districts for every 10,000 votes, or ma- 
jority fraction thereof, cast at the last preceding 
presidential election for Republican elector re- 
ceiving the largest vote, and two delegates each 
from the District of Columbia, Alaska, Hawaii, 
Porto Rico, and the Philippines. 


This latest plan goes back to the congres- 
sional district unit of representation, and in 
so doing eliminates the delegates-at-large. 
This, Mr. Rosewater thinks, would obvious- 
ly accentuate the preponderance of the big 
States over the little States, and would also 
give the Territories not yet integral parts 
of the Union as many, if not more, votes 
than it would give to certain of the States 
(those having but one congressional district) 
admitted to full membership in the Union. 

Mr. Rosewater proceeds to show, how- 
ever, that for the 1916 convention (if one 
should be called) the Republicans have con- 
ditions confronting them which are not with- 
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in the purview of any of these five plans 
proposed. No one pretends that the vote 
polled for the Republican candidate in 1912 
would furnish a fair basis for any of these 
apportionment schemes. In two States, in 
fact, the Republicans were deprived of even 
the party place on the ballot; in many States 
large numbers of the Republicans voted the 
Democratic or the Progressive ticket with 
no intention of permanently abandoning their 
own party, and they expect to participate in 
the next Presidential preliminaries. In fact, 
Mr. Rosewater maintains that the very pur- 
pose of reorganization is to bring such Re- 
publicans back into the fold. The strangest 
thing about this is that the Southern States, 
for the most part, whose over-representation ° 
had precipitated the trouble, would suffer 
less from the defections in the last election 
than would several Northern States which 
pride themselves on being the bulwark of 
the Republican party. Mr. Rosewater thinks 
that to go back to 1908 for a basis of repre- 
sentation would hardly supply the deficiency, 
for under normal stress the changes of eight 
years would alter relative values, and it is 
certain that the 1908 returns do not now re- 
flect the distribution of the party’s strength 
among-and within the States and Territories. 

Another new development—the change in 
the body of the electorate—demands consid- 
eration. It was held that the allotment of 
delegates on the electoral college plan was 
vitiated by the enfranchisement of the ne- 
groes in the South, but, as Mr. Rosewater 
shows, the enfranchisement of women in 
other States has there sent the pendulum as 


far in the other direction: 


A congressional district in California, for ex- 
ample, elects but one member of Congress (being 
apportioned on the basis of population) and adds 
but one member to the electoral college. But in 
choosing convention delegates such district, if 
awarded an additional delegate for each 10,000 
votes or major fraction, would have two votes 
for one as compared with the non-suffrage dis- 
trict. The unfairness of this disproportionate rep- 
resentation would differ only in degree from the 
unfairness of giving to Southern States conven- 
tion delegates for disfranchised black voters shut 
out of the polls at the election. 


Finally, from his study of the subject, 
Mr. Rosewater has a distinct plan of his own 
to propose. He is convinced that the na- 
tional nominating convention should rest on 
the same dual basis of equality between States 
and proportion to numbers as does Congress 
in its two branches. He would retain the 
delegates at large for the State in double 
the numbers of its Senators as now, and he 
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would accord each congressional district one 
delegate, with the right to earn an additional 
delegate, or delegates, by substantial contri- 
bution to the voting strength of the party. 
He would compute this ratio, not by abso- 
lute number of 10,000 votes, but by a pro- 
portion, say 20 or 25 per cent., of the en- 
tire vote for President cast in each particu- 
lar district. If the vote were double, then 
by the inclusion of women the percentage 
representation would still maintain the par- 
ity. In the matter of the Territories, the 
District of Columbia, and the insular pos- 
sessions, he would go back to the original 
plan of the first Republican conventions, 
which also conforms to the practice of Con- 
gress, and admit Territorial delegates to have 
a voice in the councils of the party, but with 
no vote in them. The advantages of this 
proposal, as Mr. Rosewater sees them, he 
enumerates as follows: 


(1) It insures a national, as against a sectional, 
party organization. It does this by according dele- 
gate representation in the convention to every 
State, congressional district, and territorial pos- 
session. 
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(2) It makes _Party strength a main, but not ex- 
clusive, factor in determining representation. To 
that extent it reduces the disproportion of repre- 
sentation, and gives effective voice to the party 
membership in States which must be depended on 
to elect the ticket. 


(3) It holds to the dual unit of State and con- 
gressional district representation with accompany- 
ing safeguards against misrepresentation of each 
constituency. 


(4) It provides against complete disfranchise- 
ment of party membership in any State by “grand- 
father clauses,” or other arbitrary restrictions, im- 
posed by legislatures under domination of a hos- 
tile political party. 


(5) It contains an element of elasticity by 
which it will adjust itself to changes in the elec- 
torate whether limited by education tests or poll 
taxes, or enlarged by woman suffrage. This per- 
centage method of computation would also protect 
the representation where but a small total vote is 
polled in States or districts practically uncontested 
because “sure” for one side or the other. 


(6) While formulated to meet the conditions 
of Republican convention representation, it will 
stand the test of general application, and would 
in like manner work a similar improvement in 
the apportionment plan of the Democrats, the Pro- 
gressives, or of any political party in the national 
arena. 





HE time-honored American notion that 

population never can and never will in- 
crease too rapidly in this country is vigor- 
ously combated in the December number of 
Business America (New York), by Prof. 
Frank A. Fetter. Referring to the densely 
populated countries of Europe, where the 
standards of living are far below those of 
the United States, Professor Fetter declares 
that in the light of such facts the flights of 
speculative statistics regarding the possible 
increase of our population evidence a forget- 
fulness of economic principles and a reckless- 
ness of economic consequences. 

As to the cry “back to the land,’ Pro- 
fessor Fetter says: 

As a plan to be followed by masses of men with 
the hope of relieving the pressure of population 
it is vain. Every time one pair of hands is added 
to the agricultural population, three more mouths 
are added to the city population waiting to con- 
sume the products. 

Mechanical inventions are internationally 
patented and are for sale the world over. 
Whoever finds it profitable may use them. 
If they are used less in other countries than 
in America, Professor Fetter maintains that 
it is because the work may be done more 
cheaply by hand under the conditions in those 
countries. 





HAVE WE TOO MANY MOUTHS TO FEED? 


The general level of the use of machinery is 
largely fixed by the relations between population 
and resources, and not by any mysterious racial 
talent for machinery. It is the density of -popula- 
tion that mainly explains the contrast in this re- 
gard between the people of Europe on the one 
hand, and on the other those of the same races in 
America, Canada, and Australia. 


Can we assume that improvements in agri- 
cultural methods will offset the influence of 
the increase in population? New agricul- 
tural methods, important as they have been, 
have not in the last two decades even kept 
the cost of food from increasing in terms of 
wages. Shall we, then, asks Professor Fet- 
ter, base our economic policy on the assump- 
tion of much greater improvements which, as 
yet, are only in the realm of imagination? 
The development of water power will un- 
doubtedly retard the trend toward higher 
prices of coal, forestry will eventually grow 
lumber to meet the curtailed demand at 
higher prices, but, given a population stead- 
ily increasing at anything like the present 
rate, and real wages in America must de- 
crease in terms of food, clothing, and fuel, 
and all the commodities dependent on wood, 
iron, copper, and other primary materials. 
The steady increase of population may offset 
the popular benefits of industrial progress. 
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LEADING ARTICLES OF THE MONTH 
A BUREAU OF NATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


A RAPID survey of the present relations 
of the nations of the world leads Mr. 
Raymond L. Bridgman to contribute to Bib- 
lotheca Sacra a stimulating article suggesting 
the formation of a voluntary body described 
in the title of this article. é 

The world and its contents, it is now al- 
most universally recognized, are to be used 
for the benefit of all the world. 


No longer will it be tenable to hold that separate 
portions of the earth are the exclusive property of 
separate people who occupy them, to be adminis- 
tered regardless of the peoples who occupy other 
portions, but every portion must be held subservient 
to the welfare of the whole. Any policy which pre- 
vents any portion of the earth from being contribu- 
tcry to the welfare of all the nations, to a reason- 
able fullness of its capacity, is contrary to sound 
world policy. It is to be condemned and prevented 
on that ground, just as any internal policy of one 
of our states or of our nation is condemned and 
prevented by our ccurts on the broad ground, with- 
out giving specific reasons in detail, that it is con- 
trary to public policy. World sovereignty will af- 
firm the soundness of enforcing this theory in 
regulating the conduct of the occupants of any 
particular part of the earth’s surface. 


This is Mr. Bridgman’s text. He then pro- 
ceeds to attack the practical difficulties. Re- 
bellions and revolutions, he reminds us, are 
the cause of an immense drain upon the entire 
human race which ought to be stopped. 
However, he continues: 


There is no power which can assert itself to stop 
these immense losses without an assumption of vir- 
tue and superiority which exposes it to criticism 
and antagonism, and which cannot be justified 
save as humanity demands that the destruction of 
life and property cease. Every nation is slow to 
intervene, save in cases where ai excuse is ap- 
parently wanted for conquest or exploitation. No 
one is charged with the duty of taking the initia- 
tive and bringing the civil war to a close. The 
nations wait, and the victims suffer, till the total of 
misery and death moves the sluggish emotions of 
the spectators. 


The proposition, continues Mr. Bridgman, 
is something like this: 


The people of all the world have a right to say 
to the people of a part of the world that they must 
not settle their political quarrels by arms, but that 
they must settle them through the courts. The 
practical problem is how to provide means of en- 
forcing the command to stop fighting and, at the 
same time, prevent the continuance of injustice and 
the supremacy of bad government; also, to sustain 
a tolerable government against corrupt and dan- 
gerous rebels; also, to promote such conditions as 
will tend to remove occasions of rebellion and 
revolution. 


He proposes the creation of a Bureau of 


National Assistance, made up of representa- 
tives of all the so-called sovereign powers of 
the world. Elaborating this idea, he says: 


In every case where it was possible, the assisting 
force should be no more armed than is. customary 
for the usual police force of a civilized nation; but 
it is quite probable that, at times, a military force 
would be indispensable, and the bureau should 
have power to make requisition upon the nations 
for military support of its authority, always having 
regard to the use of military force and to the use 
or rigorous measures to as small an extent as would 
be consistent with the attainment and maintenance 
of public order. 

In case of either military or police service, if the 
people of the country resisted both the government 
and the revolutionists, it would doubtless be found 
sufficient to occupy the seat of government and to 
exercise, under the laws of the country, the admin- 
istrative powers which the government was unable 
to exercise unaided. But the presumption is that 
the government would be glad of the police or 
military support of the official representatives of 
all the world, and that there would be the utmost 
harmony and co-operation between the government 
and the officers of the police or military force 
during the period of assistance. 

If, however, all of the people of the disturbed 
country were to resist the world force, it would re- 
main for the bureau to send sufficient military or 
police strength to hold the seat of government and 
to protect the courts, always acting under the laws 
of the country as far as practicable, until there 
should be some restoration of order sufficient to 
warrant the bureau in withdrawing its force and 
to dispense justice according to the forms of the 
laws of the land. . . 

In every instance of disturbance, no matter from 
what source the initiative for intervention might 
come, the official representative of the country who 
is a member of the bureau would have his oppor- 
tunity to present the side of the administration and 
to vote upon the policy to be adopted. As a mat- 
ter of fairness, in the case of rebels asking for in- 
tervention, they should have a free and full oppor- 
tunity to state to the bureau their reasons for re- 
belling and for asking intervention. They should 
state the facts which constitute their grievance. 
They should set forth the reforms which they de- 
mand. They should establish a case of good faith 
and good judgment before they receive favorable 
attention, proving to the satisfaction of the decis- 
ive proportion of the bureau that it would be for 
the welfare of the country and of mankind that 
they should win over their opponents. 

Such presentations by the rebels would give the 
existing government an opportunity to guarantee 
reforms, to make concessions, and to remove mis- 
understandings, thus tending to secure national 
peace and an efficient government. It would tend 
to prevent civil war, with its terribly destructive 
consequences to life and to property and to the 
peace of future years—consequences which the 
United States knows well how to appreciate, with 
the burden of debt of disturbed politics, of delayed 
progress, and other great evils which are destined 
to affect us for an indefinite future, and which are 
distinct consequences of our civil strife, throwing 
their shadow upon unborn generations. 
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A GERMAN OPINION OF WILSON’S “‘NEW 
FREEDOM” 
RESIDENT WILSON’S book, ‘The swell with volcanic force, appeared in the nation’s 


New Freedom,” rendered into German life. The country was being transformed from an 
agrarian to an industrial state. It was the begin- 


by Hans Winand, Js the occasion of the ning of a new economic order, which from the 
translator’s penetrating analysis—in a fore- outset tended to big business. This trend attained 
word to the work—of the conditions and —_ significance ae the a — of 
. Ae 93. Its aim, primarily, was to build up an indus- 
tendencies, uae bg gona see of try which should make the country independent of 
our country. ‘fortions of this introduction the world-markets. There is something imposing 
appear in Maximilian Harden’s weekly, in the élan with which this industrial structure, 
the Zukunft. behind its protective tariff wall, was erected as if 
The United States—the writer says—now by magic strength. But it soon became evident 

: : : 3 that governmental usage could not keep pace with 

stands at a new turning-point of its national the swiftness of this growth. And for the first 
life. It has in a brief space passed through time the division of powers, created by the 


a phase of development with an exhibition Fragen was ed as a rerrsapewet For a o 
2 4 . the rilliance of the economic eve opment az- 
of strength which compels admiration. The sled “the win, but Shen hk eee fee A ae 


issues confronting it have become too vast to organized capital encroached more and more upon 
be of easy solution. The unprecedented the necessaries of life, it was seen that a pluto- 
economic growth of the last decades, which cratic oligarchy threatened to supersede democratic 


. self-government. 
throws that of Germany .into the shade, McKinley, towards the last, already saw this 


“swelled with furious force in the direction of cloud lowering. Later, Roosevelt as President 
a decidedly plutocratic economic system.” The sounded the alarm. He left much undone; the 
country had perforce to pass through this beckoning fame of a “practical politician” ob- 


5; . . . _ scured his otherwise keen sight. Years of but 
stage; the older nations are likewise prepar partially successful struggle may have subdued 


ing to do so, with greater deliberation. “Had his fiery temperament, and at. a time when only 
the Government sought in time to check this “all or nothing” would have served he allowed 


economic tendency, the vast earnings would his ambition, step by step, to turn in the direction 
Ss of realizable compromises. The true significance 


” 
have spread to larger _— The Govern- of the danger revealed itself to him only when he 
ment could have coped with the existing con- made shy, sporadic attempts against the trusts. 
ditions only by a thorough change of the Instead of striking at the roots of the evil, he 


methods which had been suitable to a society aimed only at its worst excesses. His efforts failed 
for lack of the support of his own party. To the 


still in a state of flux. distant observer the force of circumstances which 
drove Roosevelt into compromise—so antagonistic 


The idealism of the people is attested by the to his nature—seems almost like a happy stroke of 


fact that the impelling motives of their statesmen Fate. It fell to him to wake the nation. He 
have by no means been of a purely material na- roused the people from a lethargy more dangerous 
ture. The great crisis in American history, the than open discontent. The petty victories which 
Civil War, began as an ethical conflict and de- he gained over the trusts proved, indirectly, more 
veloped into an ideal of national unity. That the fruitful than the full realization of his aims would 
South had a material object as well only gave have been. The impotence of the Government was 
added strength to the resistance of the North. clearly. revealed. 
Outside of that sanguinary struggle and the The unenviable position of the Executive was 
policy, tinged with plutocracy and imperialism, of gti]] more distinctly shown up under Taft. An 
the most recent time, the newer American states- appeal to the highest powers of the democracy 
manship has been directed almost exclusively to remained the sole resort. 
the correction of the crop of abuses. It is con- The old principle of the sovereignty of the peo- 
fronted with the logical consequences of the old ple, the holiest of American traditions, appeared 
ideal that that government is the best which to be threatened—almost abrogated. It had sunk 
governs the least. Time has demonstrated the jn the last decades, owing to the pressure of 
inexpedience of a consistent carrying out of that formal legislative practice, to a rigid lifelessness. 
principle. Coquetting with that ideal, again and People now began to probe ow the traditional 
again, after it had lost its vitality, is one of the convictions would stand the sharp air of a world 
political shortcomings which now make it necessary which was transformed over night, as it were. 
for the country to reverse its policy. i Beyond the political issues of the day, there looms 
Since the time when the cry “To the victor the task of revising the whole gamut of American 
belong the spoils” became a national one, it has cyltural ideas’ in consonance with the new social 
been impossible, in spite of wholesome reaction order, How soon the nation will succeed in pass- 
against it, to banish that principle from American ing the turning-point remains to be seen. The 
politics. This egoistic factor naturally acted as a danger of democracy—the leveling of thought and 
powerful spur to the formation of campaign or- effort—is recognized now in the New World, too. 
ganizations; but it paved the way not only for a How this danger is to be met still awaits an 
more rigid political machine, but for the develop- answer. 


ment of the boss system. . . . : ‘ tris : = 
In the 70’s a new element, which was soon to | Wilson’s rapid rise to national prominence, 
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the general, absorbing interest in his person- 
ality, are attributed by the writer mainly to 
two causes—his resignation of the presidency 
of Princeton and his administration as Gov- 
ernor of New Jersey. 


The first was the action of a man who refuses 
to abandon his ideals. What took place at’Prince- 
ton has many points in common with the conflict 
of principles throughout the land. It was a con- 
flict of democratic ideals against plutocratic power 
—only, at the University it assumed a purely ethi- 
cal form. During his presidency Wilson reformed 
its entire organization. Princeton has always been 
favored by the youth of the wealthier classes. ‘Fhe 
increasing extravagance of the outside . world 
found its echo among the st'dents. Wilson’s plans 
of reform aimed at a closer touch between student 
and teacher and a greater spirit of comradeship 
among the pupils. The power of money carried 
the day. At a crucial moment for the University, 
twelve million dollars was dunated to it, the 
money to be applied in a way which, in Wilson’s 
view, would intensify the class distinctions. 
American universities are dependent for their ex- 
istence upon donations; financial difficulties often 
weigh very heavily upon them. The Board of 
Trustees, which had up to that time vigorously 
supported Wilson, hesitated and finally capitulated 
to the great gift. 

The unusual circumstances attending this battle 
of convictions aroused national interest and led to 
the election of Woodrow Wilson as Governor of 
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New Jersey. In a short space he effected a new 
legislation which restored self-government to a 
State that had for decades been controlled by the 
trusts. The astonishing part was the self-confi- 
dence with which a single individual constrained 
a Legislature inimical to his reforms to pass the 
proposed measures. The new Governor broke at 
once with the old tradition which precluded a 
closer collaboration of the Executive with the 
legislative branch. Contrary to all usage, he ap- 
peared in the legislative hall in person in order to 
defend his laws in an open discussion, point by 
point. He met the opposition of the legislative 
majority by resorting to a simple panacea—a di- 
rect appeal to the electorate. On the rostrum and 
in the columns of the press he fought for the plat- 
form on which he had been elected. Public opin- 
ion was enlisted on his side; the Legislature had 
to fall in line. 

Whether and how Woodrow Wilson as Presi- 
dent will be able to overcome the greater powers 
of resistance which await him in the Senate, the 
future will show. The significance of Wilson’s 
advent into the White House transcends any fu- 
ture victories or failures of his administration. 
It attests the resolve of the people for a political 
and ethical reconstruction of the natiomal life 
strong enough to impose it henceforth upon the 
march of events. How often and how effectually 
opposing forces will check that will is a question 
of fleeting political importance. Reactions may 
slacken the pace of the march, but they will never 
again thrust it entirely or lastingly into the old 
paths. 





SOME INSISTENT PHASES OF IRISH HOME RULE 


—_— significant articles on the present 
stage of the Irish Home Rule situation 
appear in current numbers of the English 


reviews. The National publishes an amaz- 
ingly serious, even fanatically devout, article 
entitled “Irish Covenanters and Their Oath,” 
by the Earl of Arran. ‘This Irish peer extols 
the sincerity and piety of the Ulsterman. He 
gives the wording of the famous oath to op- 
pose Home Rule as follows: 


Being convinced in our consciences that Home 
Rule would be disastrous to the material well- 
being of Ulster, as well as of the whole of Ireland, 
subversive of our civil and religious feeling, de- 
structive of our citizenship, and perilous to the 
unity of the Empire, we whose names are under- 
aritten, men of Ulster, loyal subjects of H.M. 
King George V, humbly relying on the God 
avhom our fathers in days of stress and trial 
confidently trusted, do hereby pledge ourselves 
in solemn covenant, throughout this our time of 
threatened calamity, to stand by one another in 
defending for ourselves and our children our 
cherished position of equal citizenship in the 
United Kingdom and in using all means which 
may be found necessary to defeat the present 
conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parliament in 
Ireland. And in the event of such a Parliament 
being thrust upon us, we further solemnly and 
mutually pledge ourselves to resist its authority. 
In sure confidence that God will defend the right 


we hereto subscribe our names. And further we 
individually declare that we have not already 
signed this covenant. 


There may be waverers, he says, but they 
are hard to find. He concludes: 


The men who have sworn the Covenant will 
fulfil the duty that their oaths and their con- 
seiences impose upon them, and consequently re- 
fuse under any circumstances to countenance the 
latest conspiracy to set up a Home Rule Parlia- 
ment in Ireland, and will take all means neces- 
sary to resist it, even at the cost of their lives. 


It is, perhaps, as difficult for Americans to 
understand the intensity of a position such 
as is indicated in these words as it is for 
them to fully appreciate the apprehension of 
a writer in the Westminster Review, W. R. 
MacDermott, who asserts, in an article en- 
titled “The Case for Revolution,” “The UI- 
ster question now means that the House of 
Commons must either abdicate its absolute 
power or else fight for it.” We quote fur- 
ther: 


It is sheer stupidity in the House of Commons 
not to see that the resistance of Ulster is at bot- 
tem to its absolute power, just as the resistance 
of the American colonies was. It is sheer stu- 
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pidity in it not to see that the resistance is an 
expression of revolt in the whole kingdom, an 
expression of alarm at the insecurity attending 
the incalculable exercise of the power it has 
usurped by deluding the people by the idea that 
it represents them—it!—an assembly of men 
scrambling for power, place, titles, the gratifica- 
tion of personal vanity, at least so much so that 
the people are ripe for revolt against it, pro- 
foundly distrust its conduct as their agents. I 
am only reproducing what I hear every day in 
Ulster, have heard for years. Just now, for in- 
stance, I hear comments on the proposal that+the 
leaders of the two great parties should confer 
and settle the “Ulster question” between them. 
No wonder a civil war should occur when the 
House of Commons in agreement or disagree- 
ment assumes the arbitrary power of settling the 
fate of a-million people as if they were cattle. 
But no civil war will occur except as a spark 
firing a magazine. Millions are now alive to 
the fact that the fate of the million to-day may in 
turn be their fate to-morrow. An émeute in 
Ulster would be the signal for a revolution in 
the United Kingdom directed against the abso- 
lutism of the House of Commons. The revolt in 
Ulster will be no émeute, no riot, but a rising 
similar to that which placed William III. on the 
throne, aiming at reconstituting the House of 
Commons so as to prevent it acting as a tyranny 
as fatuous and imbecile as that of James II. If 


this is not now the:deliberate design of the men 
who in Ulster and the whole United Kingdom 
are organizing armed resistance in the province 
the course of events will very soon compel them 
to adopt it; they cannct leave the House of Com- 
mons the power to punish, ostracise, or injure 
them, and it could be trusted no more than 
James II. 


It is quite natural, concludes this writer, 
that the Irish Nationalists should be willing 
to take advantage of the parliamentary situ- 
ation to further their own ends. But: 


The sanest section of the Irish Nationalists, 
while firmly adhering to their aim, recognizes the 
dangers attending the enforcement of an arbi- 
trary act of the British House of Commons, but 
that body seems quite blind to the case for revo- 
lution threatening itself in the United Kingdom. 


Mr. MacDermott’s opinion as to what 
should be done is put thus: 


Subject to the unity of the United Kingdom, 
necessary in the face of the great military Euro- 
pean powers, the Irish people should be left to 
frame a constitution for themselves and not have 
one arbitrarily imposed on them. 





A RUSSIAN IDEA OF PACIFISM 


ie his regular contribution to the Vyestnik 
Yevropy, of St. Petersburg, Mr. L. Slon- 
imsky, an able journalist of decidedly Radi- 
cal tendencies, discusses the Pacifist movement 
and the forces that impede its progress and 
make it ineffective. The recent war between 
the former Balkan allies, begun in spite of 
the fact that their treaty of alliance contained 
a clause stipulating for arbitration in case of 
disagreement, serves as a basis for his rather 
pessimistic conclusions. He says: 


We see that the persistent preaching of Pacifism 
which has been carried on for many years does 
not avert or weaken the sudden outbursts of mili- 
tarism which leads countries in the path of fear- 
ful collisions and catastrophes. Germany, always 
armed more than the neighboring countries, is 
making colossal efforts to increase her army, giv- 
ing as an excuse the military successes of the 
Balkan Powers, who, according to her, are at one 
with Russia. The example set by Germany is fol- 
lowed by France. Yet earlier, independently of 
them, Austria-Hungary was arming herself, pre- 
paring for participation in the Balkan affairs. 
The military epidemic has suddenly affected the 
advanced and cultured nations, despite all the 
optimistic prophecies of convinced Pacifists. The 
beneficent intellectual movement, which has had 
such great financial support from Mr. Carnegie, 
has suffered something like bankruptcy. The 
hopes entertained with regard to the efficacy of 
arbitration treaties have not been justified. The 
principle of Pacifism, with which all agree, has 


again manifested its total impotence in questions 
of practical politics. 


Are we to infer from the above that the 
idea of Pacifism is a false one; that it does 
not correspond to the actual conditions of 
life of contemporary states, or the real aims 
and needs of civilized nations? asks the 
writer. And his answer is: 


Of course, nothing of the kind can be asserted. 
War remains as revolting and horrible a spectacle 
as it is insensate and immoral. Perpetual and un- 
disturbed peace regulated by certain treaty obli- 
gations is that normal state which nations have a 
right to expect when they are. surrounded not by 
marauding bands, but peaceful, laboring neighbors. 


But the Pacifists, according to Mr. Slon- 
imsky, go the wrong way about preaching 
their doctrine: 


Addressing their sermon of absolute peace to 
public opinion, the Pacifists are breaking into an 
open door. The nations do not need any -proofs 
of the undesirability of wars as inhumanly-bar- 
barous forms of international conflicts. The argu- 
ments of justice and common sense have long been 
exhausted in the question of the significance and 
consequences of armed struggle between nations. 
But there exists a ready war apparatus, which is 
ever developing and acquiring all the characteris- 
tics of an independent organism; an apparatus 
which embodies all the external powers of the 
countries, which makes its own laws and has as 
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its only aim and its only justification the prepara- 
tion of war and victory. This extensive and com- 
plicated war apparatus, which consumes enormous 
means and efforts, is in the sérvice of a special 
class of people . . . whose object in life consists 
- in preparation of future wars and in securing their 
successful course. The army is an instrument of 
war, not of peace; it is fitted for military opera- 
tions, not for the maintenance of peace. It loses 
its most important and valued qualities during 
long periods of inactivity. By its very existence 
it causes and promotes happenings which can 
lead to a terrible international catastrophe. ‘The 
leaders of the army are obliged by the duties of 
their calling to think of and care for war and not 
for peace: to them the virtuous efforts of those 
who are opposed to war on principle, who dream 
of solving all political disputes by means of vol- 
untarily recognized arbitration—according to the 
program of Mr. Carnegie and his fellow-workers 
in the movement—have no meaning. 

Where there exists an army, there obtains an 
influential military class, and to a military class, 
particularly its commanding element, is natural a 
striving for military deeds and military glory. As 
with the army rests the most important of state 
problems—the protection of its territory against 
external enemies—all other interests of the coun- 
try are subordinated to the needs of the army, and 
nothing can stop the constantly growing rivalry of 
nations in the matter of armaments. Small king- 
doms which have their historical and national aims 
do not spare any efforts to create powerful armies, 
and, having created, must endeavor to put them 
into action at a most favorable moment, when 
there is chance of success. The great‘and rich 
nations can patiently bear for many years the bur- 
den of the colossal military budget, in the expec- 
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tation of future dangers which may never come. 
But the small and poor powers cannot afford too 
long and ruinous preparations: they are unwill- 
ingly waiting for the day when their extreme effort 
can bring the desired fruit. . .. 

If war is to cease and give place to a peaceful 
court of arbitration, then the army will lose the 
meaning and object of its existence, and the power- 
ful military class will remain idle. . . . It were 
useless to assure the Germans of the desirability 
of peace and the absurdity of war. The enlight- 
ened Germans know that very well themselves. 
But it is impossible to argue with the German 
army that there is no necessity for it at present 
and that there will be no need of it in the future. 
The German army, with its excellent commanders, 
is a national institution, against which the ordinary 
reasoning of peacemakers like Carnegie is power- 
less. The Pacifists are directing their activity to 
those spheres in which there is anyway an inclina- 
tion toward peace and compromise. They are si- 
lent on radical political questions which are bound 
with the traditional cult of war and with the 
domineering réle of permanent armies in the life 
of nations. 


In conclusion Mr. Slonimsky sums up the 
matter in these words: 


The armaments continue in alJ Europe, despite 
any ideas whatever, under the influence of various 
motives of dynastic and military ambition, and the 
army thus becomes a self-sufficient force which de- 
velops with the regularity of an elemental process. 
Pacifism hardly touches those substantial sides of 
the question of peace and war, and therefore it is 
doomed to failure. 





A GERMAN REMEDY FOR THE SHORTAGE OF 
FREIGHT CARS 


HAT smooth and even flow of trade 

which is the very life-blood of a modern 
nation has been seriously obstructed of late 
by the inability of the railroads to handle 
promptly and adequately the increasingly im- 
mense volume of traffic. At the end of Oc- 
tober it was reported that there was a deficit 
of 6048 freight cars in the number required 
by shippers. This was due partly to an ex- 
ceptional activity in the movement of farm 
products at this time—especially wheat—and 
partly to a really phenomenal and record- 
breaking increase in foreign trade. 

There are other more general causes, how- 
ever, which have been operative for years. 
The shortage above noted was predicted by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission, which 
took occasion to warn the railroads to avert it. 
Evidently, therefore, the commission blames 
the roads for an inadequate provision of fa- 
cilities for handling trade. 


The roads, however, complain that ship- 
pers all want to be served at once as their 
need arises, and that many of them delay un- 
loading the cars, ifi spite of the penalty of 
heavy “demurrage.” Furthermore, they de- 
clare that there is a difficulty in finding cap- 
ital to enlarge their piants, and that there is a 
shortage of revenue. The latter they blame 
partly on injurious legislation and partly on 
increased operating expenses, including the 
steady rise in wages due to the demands of 
the unions. 

In view of these circumstances it is pecu- 
liarly interesting to learn that Germany has 
long been suffering from a similar shortage of 
cars, and that one of her foremost Govern- 
ment engineers, Franz Woas, of Wiesbaden, 
proposes a very radical remedy. 

In brief, Mr. Woas’ argument is that the 
railroads have “outgrown their clothes.” In 
other words, the freight cars used are too 
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small to handle the huge volume of modern 
trafic. Obviously it is easier and quicker to 
empty a bucket of water by means of a dipper 
than by means of a tea-spoon. He therefore 
proposes that 100-ton cars should be built 
and that to make their operation feasible the 
present gauge of 4 feet 814 inches should be 
changed for a gauge sufficiently broad and 
well-ballasted to stand the impact of such 
heavy cars. Commenting on this plan, the 
Superintendent of Freight of the New York 
Central remarked, ‘““That man is twenty years 
ahead of the times.” The proposition is, in 
fact, more revolutionary in Germany than it 
would be here, since here the standard Amer- 
ican freight cars are of forty tons’ capacity, 
while in Germany they still use the tiny ten- 
ton cars of former days. 

Mr. Woas argues vigorously in favor of 
his plan in a recent number of the German 
technical magazine, the Technische Monats- 
hefte. He points out that the so-called nor- 
mal gauge of + feet 844 inches was adopted 
by Stephenson, the ‘Father of Locomotive 
Building,” from the width of the farm wag- 
ons used in country roads and lanes. Since 
Stephenson’s day, however, the world has seen 
a stupendous increase in the output of coal 
and ore, in the growth of population, in 
manufactures of all sorts, and in both do- 
mestic and foreign traffic and in both raw 
and finished products. 


The roads themselves don’t realize their enor- 
mous waste of time and money because they pos- 
sess a monopoly. For passenger traffic the normal 
gauge may suffice a while longer, though even 
to-day it is worth considering whether city roads, 
and above all, express trains should not have a 
wider gauge. But big industries must have 
broad-gauge roads if they are to develop un- 
checked. The width of this new gauge depends 
on the judgment of the engine-builders and car- 
builders. The latter must tell us what gauge is 
needed to bear 100-ton cars. A firm in Aix tells 
me that with a two-meter gauge (about 6 feet 
6 inches) properly constructed they could fur- 
nish an exceptionally suitable and advantageous 
100-ton car. These must replace the ten-ton cars 
now in use, which are mere toys. 


The chief objections to such a radical 
change both in size of car and breadth of 
gauge are, of course, financial. Such altera- 
tion in tonnage and gauge would involve a 
corresponding alteration in bridges, tunnels, 
cuts, embankments, etc., and the ultimate cost 
would be enormous. Mr. Woas does not fail 
to foresee this difficulty, but is firmly con- 
vinced that the end would justify the means. 
Moreover, he suggests a practical plan of 
making a beginning by building such roads at 
first only between the great producing centers 
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and the great distributing centers. Thus coal 
and ore mines, for instance, would be con- 
nected with foundries and iron works. It is 
worth noting here that in certain portions of 
the Pennsylvania System cars having a ca- 
pacity of from 50 to 80 tons are already in 
use, while the Norfolk & Western Railroad, 
in Virginia, has for some years used spe- 
cially constructed 100-ton cars. In the latter 
case, however, these large cars are used for 
coal, and are run between the mines in the 
mountains and the barges at sea level. Con- 
sequently the full cars are on a down-grade, 
and the climb is taken only by the empty 
cars. 

Mr. Woas, however, invites the most ex- 
tensive consideration and criticism of his plan, 
and in a later number of the same periodical 
a civil engineer, Mr. P. Schmidt, of Ham- 
burg, accepts the challenge. He is of opinion 
that there are several other serious difficulties 
in the way. For instance, shipments of 100 
tons at a time might be common enough in 
the case of raw products, such as coal and 
ore, but when we come to manufactured prod- 
ucts, what dealer is in the position to order 
100 tons at one shipment! And if he did the 
works would doubtless reply that he could 
have a part of his order furnished from stock 
on hand, part would be ready in two or three 
weeks, and the remainder would be sent still 
later. Another point he raises is thus ex- 
pressed : 


A buyer who now orders a ten-ton shipment 
daily would have to take 100 tons every ten 
days. To unload this properly he would need 
ten times as many men, who would thus be idle 
in the interim. Small buyers would have diffi- 
culty in commanding either cash or credit suffi- 
cient to place such a large order. - 


Mr. Schmidt objects also that all the ac- 
cessories, such as the size of buildings and 
their distances, the height of lifting-cranes, the 
unloading arrangements, etc., would have to 


be altered for the big cars. He advises as an 
alternative remedy the development of the 
canal system throughout the country to relieve 
the congestion of the railroads. He suggests 
also that freight and passenger traffic should 
be entirely separated, so that freight trains 
would no longer have to be switched off to 
allow express trains to pass. 

To these criticisms Mr. Woas returns that 
a reconstruction is inevitable and need be very 
gradual, but with a definite goal in view; that 
the roads will hardly care to divert their traf- 
fic into a canal system; and finally that there 
are big prizes to be won by the solving of 
problems of unloading and of systemization. 
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LAND LIBERATORS, ANCIENT AND MODERN 


" Se vesicgiasine Mr. Lloyd George to the 
Roman reformers, the Gracchi, a writer 
in ‘the Westminster Review (Rev. W. J. 
Acomb) says: 


It is a matter of unspeakable satisfaction to us 
who know and love country life that the mantle 
of the Gracchi has fallen on such capable shoul- 
ders. It will fit and become him well; but be- 
neath that mantle he must be fortified by a coat 
of mail against malignant calumny, and probably 
violence. The spirit of Belfast will crop up in 
every town and village where he advocates the 
natural rights of the landless. Lloyd George 
would appear to embody the very spirit of the 
Gracchi—so much as to suggest a reincarnation. 
His advocacy is almost a guarantee of ultimate 
success. His intimate knowledge of rural condi- 
tions, coupled with large experience of involved 
questions, especially qualify him. His very Celtic 
temperament is a godsend; his hatred of oppres- 
sion proverbial. He has within the stimulus of 
recent success on a gigantic scale; he has behind 
him the incentive which springs from the enthu- 
siastic support of the best life of Britain. 


Referring to the efforts of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s detractors to injure his reputation, 
Mr. Acomb pursues the parallel still further, 
quoting from Plutarch’s famous ‘“Lives’’: 


“As for the Gracchi, not even their bitterest 
enemies could deny that they were the most virtu- 
ous of all the Romans or that they were excel- 
lently well nurtured and educated.” Also, Plu- 














LLOYD GEORGE, CHATTING WITH A WELSH FARMER 
WHO IS AN OLD AGE PENSIONER 


tarch declares that “the greatest proof of the 
unselfishness and indifference to money of the 
Gracchi is that they filled various offices of state, 
and yet kept their hands clean from dishonest 
gains.” 


These detractors have failed and 











Britain is now convinced that “noth- 
ing but disinterested motives lie back 
of Lloyd George’s efforts to amelio- 
rate the lot of the ‘groaning multi- 
tudes of earth.’”’ At one period in 
the Roman agitation, the Gracchi, 
“sharing the superstition of the 
age, were deterred by inauspicious 
omens”; we doubt if our champion 
of landless men will be intimidated, 
though every day brings its bomb 
scare. 

Is there a specific demand for a 
Land Crusade, with a _ modern 
Gracchus at the head? asks Rev. 
Mr. Acomb, in conclusion. There 
are three all-sufficient answers: the 
vacant countrysides; the congested 
townships; the never-ceasing emi- 
gration. 

One of the wisest things that Napo- 


leon did was to break up those huge 
estates in France which Church and no- 








THE GRACCHI 
(From the busts by Guillaume) 


bility had aggregated, until there was 
scarcely breathing space outside of them, 
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and make possible a multitude of small hold- 
ings. 

It is like a romance,—knowing the history of old 
France,—to read that within her borders more 
than seven millions of peasant farmers delve and 
reap on their own soil. They truly manage things 
better in France. Let us hope that the entente 
cordiale may in this matter, also, prove of prac- 


tical value, and that we may learn from the pro- 
lific prosperity of our progressive neighbor, that 
there is a better use of the land than devotion to 
sport, and likewise that the heavens do not fall 
because the feudal system comes to an end. If 
precedents are to count for so much, our Cymric 
Gracchus may dwell upon the object lesson across 
the silver sea, and take courage. 





UNITING FOR MISSIONARY WORK 


ON the one hundredth anniversary of the 
’ birth of David Livingstone, the great 
apostle to the Dark Continent, a notable mis- 
sionary decision was reached by organized re- 
ligious forces throughout the United States. 
On that day, March 19, 1913, representatives 
of the various Home and Foreign Missionary 
Boards of North America met in New York 
City for conference and decided unanimously 


to codperate in a united missionary campaign 
to bring world-wide missionary needs and 
opportunities before the Christian people of 
North America. In the Missionary Review 
of the World for December, Mr. William 
B. Millar, General Secretary of the United 
Missionary Campaign, has an article describ- 
ing the results of this conference and the plan 
there adopted. 

The details of rais- 
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ing funds and assign- 
ing special fields are, 
perhaps, not so inter- 
esting to the readers of 
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years to cover the 
United States with in- 
terdenominational mis- 
sionary conferences. 
The message which 
these workers will pre- 
sent to those interested 
in missionary work all 
over the world is char- 
acterized by Mr. Mil- 
lar as “inspirational, 
practical, strong, posi- 
tive, and not apolo- 
getic.” He closes with 
the following para- 
graph: 


The day for apologiz- 
ing for missions, thank 
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passed forever. The appeal in this campaign, if 
it is to win, must be. of a virile character, and 
must appeal to the heroic and sacrificial. The 
Christian men of America do not ask an easy task 
—it would make no appeal to them. They have 
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not lost the fire and heroism of their ancestors, 
nor has the iron departed from their blood. What 
challenge is there to-day compared to the mission- 
ary challenge to rally such men for a vigorous 
world-campaign? 


‘‘AT THE CENTER OF THE PACIFIC—FRANCE!’’ 


At the moment when the eyes of the 
world are turned toward the Panama 
Canal, with its opening so near at hand, it 
is interesting to note the various conjectures 
made, and the speculations advanced, as to 
what world power is to be most benefited by 
the new waterway. France comes forward 
in an article by 
George Froment 
Guieyesse in [/- 
lustration, the pic- 
ture weekly of 
Paris. He points 
out that the Ta- 
hiti Islands, with 
Papeete for a 
port and coaling 
station, consti- 
tute the very 
center of naviga- 
tion for almost 
all vessels cross- 
ing the South Pa- 
cific. His article 
is a claim for the 
substance of our 
title, which is a 
dramatic sentence 
from a speech in 
the Chamber of 
Deputies on this 
topic. 

While Hawaii will remain the touching 
point for all American merchant marine 
bound for the extreme Orient, asserts this 
French writer, the Polynesian group must be 
the stopping place for European and Ameri- 
can vessels bound for Australia. Granting 
this, Papeete, the town of Tahiti, becomes, 
by virtue of its geographical position, the in- 
evitable port and coaling station. 
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It is a rich, picturesque, and luxuriant island 
situated in the very heart of the Society Islands, 
which is destined to become the great market of 
exchange and an interesting and attractive point 
for tourists. It already has a well-known and 
much-frequented harbor. 


The only rival points‘ that might be con- 
sidered are the Galapagos, situated almost 
at the mouth of the Canal, at the East, and 
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at the West, the Fiji and Tonga Islands, 
belonging to England. 

There are also the Samoan Islands, belong- 
ing chiefly to Germany, and Tutuila, be- 
longing to the United States, but these lie 
at three-quarters of the way across and are 
not in the direct line of navigation. ‘There 
is also Cook’s 
Archipelago, 540 
miles to the west 
of Tahiti, pos- 
sessing no natu- 
ral advantages 
and no available 
port for trans- 
pacific liners, and, 
for ex treme 
southerly courses, 
the little island 
of Rapa, situated 
south of the 
Gambiers; but 
this, being of dif- 
ficult approach in 
bad weather and 
an unproductive, 
unattractive is- 
land, may well 
be counted out of 
the race. Com- 
ing down to fig- 
ures, Monsieur 
Froment Guieyesse says that “the distance 
from Panama to Sydney through Tahiti is 
7900 miles, while from Panama to Sydney 
by way of Apia it is 8065 miles. The dis- 
tance from Panama to Wellington through 
Tahiti is 6826 miles, while the distance be- 
tween the same points by way of Apia is 
7666. Through the Fiji Islands it would be 
7948 miles. These figures speak for them- 
selves and prove conclusively that Tahiti is 
the most central point of the Pacific.” 
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Tahiti, like all the islands of the Society group, 
is volcanic, and is surrounded by a belt of coral 
reefs visible above the water, with gaps here and 
there. Some of these will have to be widened to 
make the entrance to the port of Papeete available 
to vessels of the heaviest tonnage. Lighthouses 
will also have to be erected to provide a perfectly 
lighted harbor. All the proposed improvements 
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will enhance the value of the Polynesian Archi- 
pelago immeasurably. It is four times larger than 
the Martinique and has enjoyed for the past eight 
years an era of unprecedented prosperity (its com- 
merce having grown from six million francs in 
1905 to 16,228,000 in 1912). The islands are rich 
in agricultural possibilities and produce cocoa, 
vanilla, cotton, and coffee in abundance. Tahiti, 
about half the size of Rhode Island, is the center 
ot a French population of the first order. Papeete 
in 1905 had a population of 4000. 


The French Government is seriously con- 
sidering the expediency of making Papeete a 
first-class seaport, at the cost of seven million 
francs, and is urged to set about it without 
delay, to be in readiness when the Panama 
Canal is finally open to navigation. The 
plan was submitted to the Chamber be- 
fore the closing of its last session and it is 
generally believed that it will be approved. 





MUCH OF THE ANCIENT WORLD'S ART 
YET UNDISCOVERED 


~~ we all know something of the 
wealth of art treasures amassed in 
Rome during the period of Roman supremacy 
from the splendid examples to be seen to-day 
in museums and private collections, we are 
apt to forget that what has been preserved 
for us represents but a small fraction of the 
original accumulations. These untold treas- 
ures were not, as a rule, to be found within 
the precincts of the Eternal City, but rather 
in the sumptuous villas of the wealthy Ro- 
man citizens. A valuable contribution to the 
study of these villas in connection with their 
rich artistic adornment is given by Signor 
Giuseppe Baracconi in Nuova Antologia. 
Noting some typical examples, he says: 


What a treasure of statues and columns of poly- 
chrome marbles—unique in the world, as _ the 
quarries whence they were taken have been either 
lost or exhausted—were recovered from the Villa 
Adrianea! To turn to a much less famous ex- 
ample, from a single villa in the neighborhood of 
Herculaneum came the most admired bronzes of 
the Naples Museum, the six bathers who are re- 
clothing themselves, the two swimmers about to 
plunge into the water, the drunken Faun, an 
archaic Minerva, the busts of the last of the 
Ptolemies and the two Berenices, the Plato, the 
Archytas, the Heraclitus, the Democritus, eleven 
Roman busts, and the wonderful figure of Mer- 
cury in repose, as well as the masterpiece repre- 
senting Aristides. Besides all these were four 
remarkable paintings in enamel on marble and 
1500 papyri from the library. 

In fact, a great part of the artistic and literary 
treasures of which the Romans spoiled their con- 
quered foes, more especially the Greeks, served for 
the adornment of these villas, erected either in the 
neighborhood of the city, on the soft slopes of 
Latium and in the Campagna, or on the smiling 
lakes and sunny shores of Italy. It is from the 
time when Sylla led his victorious legions back 
from Asia to Italy that we may date the beginning 
of this taste for art among the Romans, of this 
euthusiastic admiration of the paintings and mar- 
bles, the wonderful metal-work, and the other ex- 
quisite products of foreign lands. 


Although the appreciation of art in its 
finest manifestations was, at the outset, con- 


fined to a small minority of the Roman com- 
munity possessing the power and the wealth 
to gratify this taste, with the growth and 
diffusion of culture, the capacity to enjoy 
the contemplation of such works spread 
to those who were unable to own them. 
The necessary result of this broadening 
of culture is thus presented by the 
writer: 


We may well imagine that to see all the rich 
fruits of victory and conquest dispersed and rele- 
gated to private residences must have provoked a 
certain discontent in the public mind, for in this 
way the people were deprived of a certain special 
gratification, of so much of culture as might be 
absorbed from viewing these masterpieces of art, 
and that just at a time when the public taste, long 
stunted in its growth, had begun to manifest itself. 
The modern idea that the heritage of art, although 
it may, as property, be in the hands of private 
persons, does not cease to belong to the public, and 
that therefore its use and preservation should be 
controlled by laws and edicts, appears to have first 
asserted itself in Rome, in the early part of the 
reign of Augustus. A regulation requested by 
Agrippa, the celebrated son-in-law of that em- 
peror, was perhaps the concrete affirmation of this 
opinion, which, as I have stated, must have been 
making itself felt in the public mind against the 
segregation and monopoly of so many chefs- 
d’euvre by private owners. Of Agrippa’s pro- 
posal we have only a brief, casual notice in 
Pliny’s Natural History (xxxv. 9), where, in 
praising the artistic taste shown by Agrippa, in 
spite of his rude martial training, Pliny says: 
“One of his orations is magnificent and worthy of 
the greatest citizen—that in which he advocated 
that all pictures and sculptures should be publicly 
exhibited, as this would be far better than sending 
them into exile in the villas.” 


However, in the villas built in Pliny’s 
time art objects had already become almost 
insignificant accessories. It was but natural, 
indeed, that to the first flush of enthusiastic 
admiration for them stimulated in the hearts 
of the rude conquerors of Greece and the 
Orient, should succeed a certain weariness 
and indifference, as is common in the case 
of things that have been superlatively ad- 
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mired. . . . A tendency to favor utility and 
comfort in the Roman villas of this later 
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devotion to magnificence and beauty testified 
to in those of the Augustan Age, also 


time, at the expense of the more exclusive worked in this direction. 


A HINDU ON THE CELTIC SPIRIT 


N°! only India, or Asia, but the whole 
world, has reason to rejoice over the 
award of the Nobel Prize for “idealistic lit- 
erature” to Rabindranath Tagore, the Ben- 
gali poet, playwright, essayist, composer, and 
philosopher. It not only means the fullest 
recognition of an Oriental genius by the 
West. It inaugurates the dawn of a new era 
of friendliness between the East and the 
West, so long at odds on account of the age- 
long struggle for material supremacy and ter- 
ritorial aggrandizement. 

While we in the West are writing about 
this great poet, he is not silent regarding us. 
He is, we are told, writing in the Bengali 
magazines about the social, educational, and 
literary life in the West. Mr. Tagore has 
some definite ideas about things Western, as 
will be seen from his article on William But- 
ler Yeats, as published in the Prabashi, of 
Calcutta. He wrote this article when in 
London, and the translations are especially 
made for this Review by Basanta Koomar 
Roy, a Hindu living in this country. Of the 
poet Yeats he says: 


The crowd cannot crush the poet Yeats. His 
individuality is striking. As with his tall stature 
he towers over others, so when one meets him he 
is bound to feel the exuberance of his inner self, 
and also that Providence must have forced some 
phases of his poetic nature to rise as a fountain 
to shower its gentle beneficence all around. Every 
time I have met him in private I have felt with 
increased intensity the potency of his physical, in- 
tellectual, and imaginative fulness. 

When I read the works of the present-day poets 
of England, I realize that most of them are poets 
not of the universal, but of the literary world. 
Verse-making has been going on in this country 
for a long time, so the language of poetry has 
most richly developed in the fields of metaphor, 
simile, imagery, and general technique. It has, 
indeed, come to such a pass that it is not even 
necessary for the poets of this country to go to 
the fountain-head of poetry for inspiration in 
verse-making. ‘The modern English poets have 
become experts—specialists. They do not even 
feel the necessity of singing from the innermost 
chambers of their hearts. Now songs are ema- 
nating from songs. When words do not proceed 
from that inexplicably aching feeling of the heart, 
but from words, then language begins to flourish 
in all its intricacies and wealth of color and shade. 
Feeling having relegated its province from heart 
to words, the language has lost its simplicity. 
Having no faith in itself, and being bereft of all 
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originality, and yet bent on proving its worth and 
beauty, feeling rushes in mad pursuit after 
exaggeration, and so has to cloak itself in the 
garb of something extraordinary. At this stage 
word-workmanship attains the summit of per- 
fection. 


By way of illustration, Mr. Tagore com- 
pares the jugglery of the “winged words” of 
Swinburne, “one of the foremost of the 
word-poets,” with the spontaneity of Words- 
worth, whose songs burst out as the result of 
an impact of his heart with the universe. 
Burns, like Wordsworth, felt the universal 
within himself, and “broke the hedges of con- 
vention and laid bare to the literary world 
the soul of Scotland.” It may be mentioned, 
by the way, that Mr. Tagore admires Walt 
Whitman very much. As Burns was suc- 
cessful in trying to reveal the soul of Scot- 
land, by imbibing the universal, so Mr. Ta- 
gore thinks: 
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It is exactly for the same reason that the poet 
Yeats is appreciated so much nowadays. His muse 
defiantly refused to follow the hollow voice of the 
time, but helped the poet to unfold his own heart. 
I do not mean his individual heart. This may need 
a few words of explanation. Just as a diamond 
by expressing the light that is without expresses 
itself, similarly, a human heart cannot express 
itself without light from without. Whenever the 
individual heart tries to express something greater 
than itself, then it reflects the greater light and 
illumines itself. Yeats reveals the soul of Ireland 
through his individual soul. He sees this world 
not with his eyes; he embraces this world not with 
his intellect; but he does both with his life and 
soul. This world to him is not a world crowded 
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with animate and inanimate objects. In the ob- 
jective world he recognizes the perennial presence 
of a playful Providence. This consciousness is 
not possible to attain by intellect alone; it has to 
be developed by dint of deep meditation. If one 
tries to express this feeling by the current literary 
method, then its force, its life, its very soul, are 
bound to be asphyxiated. For modernism in liter- 
ature is not a new thing; but it is threadbare, it 
is worn out. By constant use there has grown a 
corn on it. It does not shake the whole being. It 
is like fire covered with ashes; the fire is older 
than the ashes, yet the former is younger in effect. 
The pile of ashes is new, but it is lifeless. That 
is why we find that true poetry always tries to 
evade the current fashion in literature. 





ARE WE FORGETTING PUNCH AND JUDY? 


N a brilliantly written essay in the Book- 

man, Prof. Brander Matthews reproaches 
the modern age and Americans in particular 
for losing taste and affection for that vener- 
able delusion, the puppet show of Punch and 
Judy. He says: 


When we consider how cosmopolitan is the 
population of these United States and how freely 
we have drawn upon all the 
races of Europe, it is very cu- 
rious that the puppet show does 
not flourish in our American 
cities as it flourishes in many of 
the towns on the other side of 
the Western Ocean. The shrill 
squeak of Punch is not infre- 
quent in the streets of London, 
although it may not now be 
heard as often as it was a score 
of years ago. In Paris, in the 
gardens of the Tuileries and of 
the Luxembourg and again in 
the Champs Elysées, where the 
children congregate in the aft- 
ernoon, there are nearly half a 
dozen enclosures roped off and 
provided with cane chairs, so 
that spectators, old and young, 
may be gladdened by the vision 
of Polichinelle and by the 
pranks of Guignol. Yet even in 
Paris there are not now as many puppet shows 
as there were forty years ago; and in Italy and 
in Germany the traveler fails to find as frequent 
exhibitions of this sort as he used to meet with in 
the years that are gone. Apparently there is 
everywhere a waning interest in the plays per- 
formed by the little troop of personages animated 
by the thumb and fingers of the invisible per- 
former. And perhaps the declining vogue of this 
diminutive drama in old Europe is one reason 
why it has never achieved a wide popularity in 
yeung America. 

In France the puppet show is stationary; it has 
its fixed habitation and abode, and its lovers can 
easily discover where to find it when they seek 
the specific pleasure it alone can provide. In Eng- 
land Punch and Judy are ambulatory; they roam 
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the streets at large, and their arrival in any one . 


avenue of traffic can never be predicted with cer- 
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tainty. In the United States poor Punch has never 
ventured to show his face in the open street seek- 
ing the suffrages of the casual throng; he is not 
ambulatory, but intermittent, and he makes his 
appearances only in private houses and only when 
he is sent for specially to entertain the children’s 
party. Here in America Punch is still a stranger 
to the broad public; he has an exotic flavor; he 
suggests Dickens, somehow; and he must be 
wholly unknown to countless thousands who 
would: rejoice to make his ac- 
quaintance and to laugh at his 
terrible deeds. 


his apparently 
propensities, no 
Punch 


Despite 
murderous 
one ever takes Mr. 
seriously. 


He is not a human being. 
He is not a man and a brother, 
upon whom we may be tempted 
to pattern ourselves. He is but 
a.four-inch puppet, a thing of 
shreds and patches, a wooden- 
headed doll, vitalized for a 
moment only by the hand con- 
cealed inside his flimsy body 
with its flaunting colors. He 
is too fantastic, too impossible, 
too unreal, too unrelated to any 
possible world, for us to feel 
called upon to frown upon his misdeeds or to 
take them seriously. He is a joke, and we know 
that he is a joke, and all the children know that 
he is only a joke. Even the youngest child is 
never tempted to believe in his existence and to 
be moved to follow his example or to imitate his 
dark deeds. 


Professor Matthews regrets our loss of 
affection for the truculent yet harmless Mr. 
Punch, which he quotes George Sand as thus 
characterizing— 


drawing by 


a rest from reality, a release from the oppression 
of everyday life, an excursion into a realm of 
fancy and of legend—even if the legend was itself 
a fanciful invention of the improvising performer 
which could be enjoyed without the exertion 
imposed by a visit to a real theater. 
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HOW SWEDEN IS DEVELOPING LAPLAND 


SYMPATHETIC and appreciative ar- 

ticle on what Sweden is doing in Lap- 
land to develop the country appears in the 
American Scandinavian Review for Decem- 
ber, from the pen of Dr. Henry Goddard 
Leach, the editor. 

The new Lapland, says Dr. Leach, is 
largely founded on iron. Its mines are very 
rich, and the Swedes are developing them 
with rapidity and thoroughness. Large engi- 
neering works enabling the utilization of elec- 
tricity for transportation in mining purposes 
are described. Speaking of Kiruna, the 
“industrial marvel” of Lapland, Dr. Leach 
compares it to an American mining town in 
its rapid growth. 

In 1885 the region had not a single house. 
day it is a mining town of more than 10,000. 
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DR. LUNDBOHM, THE TRUST MAGNATE OF LAPLAND 
boasts of moving-picture shows and a Salvation 
Army. Its tram line, the most northern “trolley” 
in the world, collects 532,442 fares a year. The 
town fringes in a half-moon the eastern shores of 
Lake Luossajarvi, sloping like Naples to the Bay, 
while the iron mountain of Luossavara, behind it, 
adds a Vesuvius to the comparison. Luossavara is 
the property of the Swedish nation. The nation 
also owns an interest in the loftier iron mountain 
of Kirunavara, on the opposite side of the lake, 
a mighty hill of iron, estimated to hold 740,000,000 
tons of ore, containing often as high as 70 per cent. 
pure metal. The workmen of Kirunavara are 
said to be the highest paid miners anywhere east 
of the Alleghanies, and though the work is in its 
infancy the mines are beginning to yield the Kir- 
unavaara-Luossavarra Company 3,000,000 tons a 
year. 


The director of all these operations is an 
interesting example of modern industrialism 
named Hjalmar Lundbohm. He is addressed 
as Doctor—“Disponent”—of Kiruna. He is 
“a geologist with marvelous administrative 
powers,” a patron of the fine arts, an art 
critic of no mean ability, and “a civic and 
social reformer and educator in the broad 
sense.” Of his efforts to better the social 
condition of the workmen under his care, Dr. 
Leach says: 
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Among the model institutions which Disponent 
Lundbohm has established in Kiruna is an out- 
of-doors “school” for the small boys of the town 
during the summer vacations. Youngsters of ten 
and twelve impress themselves voluntarily into the 
public service in section gangs to transform rocky 
paths into highways and to grade neat little lawns 
in front of the cottages. They receive a small 
payment for the day’s fun, and I have never known 
boys do anything resembling work with such vim 
and rivalry as these youngsters handle their pick- 
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axes and push their wheelbarrows loaded with 
stones, at least not outside the pages of “Tom 
Sawyer” or “Huckleberry Finn.” 

The mining company that operates Kirunavara 
is constantly striving, under Dr. Lundbohm’s di- 
rection, to aid and educate the community. It 
makes loans to builders up to three-fourths the 
value of their properties. It provides excellent 
schools and libraries. A few years ago an art 
exhibit was held in Kiruna, and last December the 
new Lutheran church was dedicated. 






A NEW BASIS FOR THE MONROE DOCTRINE 


HAT a new basis for the Monroe Doc- 

trine is needed, if we Americans of the 
north are to retain our sincere and cordial 
friendship with the other American republics, 
is a fact being more and more conclusively 
demonstrated. A careful and stimulating 
study of the newer phases of the famous 
“Doctrine” of President Monroe appears in 
the December number of the North Ameri- 
can Review. The write., George H. Blakes- 
lee, Professor of History at Clark University, 
has just returned from an extended trip 
through the South American countries below 
the equator for the express purpose of study- 
ing our foremost international policy, the 
Monroe Doctrine, with respect to these coun- 
tries. He comes to the conclusion that, as a 
whole, the South American continent looks 
upon Uncle Sam, by virtue of the Monroe 
Doctrine, as “a stepfather who not only 
guards them from Europe, but watches their 
important acts, and often tells them what 


they may and may not do.” This interfer- 
ence, sdys Dr. Blakeslee, is universally re- 
sented. He quotes from Brazilian, Argen- 
tinian, Chilean, and Peruvian publications to 
set forth this point of view. 

In answer to the question as to why this 
attitude is maintained, Dr. Blakeslee says 
that the Latin-American countries are grate- 
ful for what the Monroe Doctrine did for 
them in the past, but that they no longer 
fear Europe, while “they do fear the United 
States and each other.” 


The Monroe Doctrine guards the South Amer- 
ican nations against a distant danger, but not 
against dangers which they keenly apprehend. 
For example, Peru, Bolivia, Uruguay, and Para- 
guay would give a great deal for a Monroe Doc- 
trine which would protect them from their stronger 
neighbors, Argentina, Chile, and Brazil. Probably 
a majority of the South American states would 
appreciate a doctrine which would guarantee them 
from conquest by the United States; but it is too 
much to ask that they shall be enthusiastically 
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thankful for a policy which benefited them a 
half-century ago, when to-day it is an affliction. 


By fostering resentment and suspicion in- 
stead of friendship and confidence, the Mon- 
roe Doctrine, Professor Blakeslee believes, “‘is 
not only standing in the way of the develop- 
ment.of a genuine Pan-American spirit, the 
creation of which is probably the foremost 
aim of our Government’s foreign policy, but 
is also preparing the South American repub- 
lics to unite against us, instead of with us. 

He refers to the new A B C League— 
Argentina, Brazil, and Chile—as an example 
of what might easily become an alliance 
against the United States, but which also, in 
the spirit of a real Pan-American. doctrine, 
might help the United States by moral exam- 
ple and force a unity and peace over the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Professor Blakeslee, referring to critics of 
the Monroe Doctrine, says that some counsel 
abandonment entirely, some advocate with- 
drawing it “so far as the strong states of 


South America are concerned,” while others 
strongly urge as the best solution of the prob- 
lem “a careful and official definition of the 
Doctrine, which would take out of it the 
sting of United States suzerainty.” 


They recommend that either the President or 
Congress should issue a formal statement declaring 
that this policy of the United States warrants in- 
tervention only when absolutely necessary to pre- 
vent seizure of land on the continent by a non- 
American power; and, further, possibly, pledging 
the United States not to acquire any territory it- 
self in South America. 


Professor Blakeslee’s recommendation is a 
broadening of the Doctrine and strengthen- 
ing it “by associating in its enforcement the 
states of the American continent, perhaps all 
of them, but at least those countries of South 
America which have strong, well-organized 
governments, such as Argentina, Brazil, and 
Chile.” The Monroe Doctrine upon a 
Pan-American basis, he believes, would be 
stronger than at present. It would do away 
with suspicion and distrust, would be sup- 
ported by public opinion, and by the armies 
and navies of the chief nations of the two 
continents. It would not only guard South 
America from European conquest; it would 
insist upon reasonably stable governments. 

Of course, says Professor Blakeslee, it can- 
not be stated with positiveness that South 
America would all join in a Pan-American 
Monroe Doctrine, “but there are many indi- 
cations to make it seem likely.” 


The Monroe Doctrine, based upon Pan-America, 
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would be much easier to enforce than is the sole 
fiat of the United States. This has already been 
demonstrated. Two years ago the United States, 
Argentina, and Brazil united to prevent war on 
the west coast, when it seemed ready to.break 
out between Peru, on the one hand, and Ecuador, 
possibly aided by Chile, on the other. This joint 
intervention, for the three powers -really issued a 
command, was effective without resort to .force 
and without arousing. any general opposition. 
Such action by the United States alone would un- 
doubtedly have raised a storm of protest. 

This instance, as well as the earlier joint ac- 


» tion of this country and Mexico—when the latter 


had a stable government—in keeping order -in 
Central America, shows that the United States 
has already made a beginning of working in uni- 
son with Latin-American states in enforcing the 
police power of the continent. It only remains to 
extend this occasional co-operation into a definitely 
formulated and generally accepted policy. 

The new Monroe Doctrine would accomplish 
everything that the present Doctrine accomplishes, 
and much more. It would create a genuine Pan- 
Americanism. At present there is nothing which 
consciously and sympathetically joins the United 
States and all Latin America and makes them a 
unit as against Europe. One of the most influen- 
tial statesmen of Argentina says: “There is no 
Pan-Americanism in South America; it exists only 
in Washington.” This is largely true; the most 
striking fact about South America is that it re- 
sembles Europe rather than the United States. 
In language, culture, finance, commerce, and sym- 
pathy it is more closely bound to Europe than to 
our own country; while we, on our part, are 
more closely bound to Europe in each of these re- 
spects than to South America. We cannot main- 
tain, either, that as sister republics of this hemi- 
sphere we are linked together by the common 
bond of democratic government, as opposed to 
the autocratic nations of monarchical Europe. This 
may have been true a century ago; it is not true 
to-day. Europe, as a whole, is more democratic 
than South America; while no single South Amer- 
ican state approaches the real democracy of such 
countries as England and Switzerland. 

There is, however, one possible strong bond. 
While Europe to-day is organized on the basis 
of aggressive war, Latin America and the United 
States are both organized primarily on the basis 
of peace. They have their armies and navies, 
to be sure, but these do not sap the strength of 
the continent, nor absorb the energies of the peo- 
ple, as in Europe. This likeness in national or- 
ganization and ideal is the foundation upon which 
a genuine Pan-Americanism may be built, one 
which will unite North and South America by 
both interest and sympathy. But the Monroe Doc- 
trine in its present form will not do this; it will 
not check the tendency of the stronger states to 
enter upon a policy of military and naval expan- 
sion, for it gives them no protection against their 
neighbors, and it presents the United States as a 
possible and dangerous enemy. Only by placing 
the Monroe Doctrine upon a Pan-American basis 
will it guarantee each of the countries against 
conquest not only from Europe, but from the 
United States, and also, it is to be hoped, from its 
neighbors. 

The power to execute this international agree- 
ment would be the united military strength of the 
continent, which need not exceed the present mili- 
tary and naval equipment of each country. 
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THE HEROIC BALLADS OF SERVIA 


i eee" publication of the “Heroic Ballads 
of Servia” gives an idea of a fine ballad 
literature which is but little known to Eng- 
lish readers. An excellent introduction to the 
book,? prepared by the translators, George 
Rapall Noyes and Leonard Bacon, summar- 
izes the history of these interesting historical 
ballads. 

To understand these national songs it is 
first necessary to realize that they are ordi- 
narily recited or intoned to the accompani- 
ment of the gusle, a crude kind of one- 
stringed mandolin played with a bow. In 
Bosnia, Herzegovina, Montenegro, and all 
the southern mountainous regions of Servia, 
nearly every man, and also many women and 
girls, know how to play the gusle. The bal- 
lads arc mostly anonymous. Like those of 
Homer, they have been gathered from the 
song-lore of many generations. A singer well 
versed in fifty of these ballads can without 
difficulty compese new ones to fit occasions of 
festivities, battles, or national events, so thor- 
oughly does he understand, if only from repe- 
tition, the particular form of the Servian 
ballad. 

The known history of these songs begins 


in the fourteenth century, and from that time 
on, continuously, they have survived as a part 
of the intellectual life of the nation. 

The ballads are divided, roughly speaking, 
into two groups: those which are historical, 
and those which draw their material from 


tradition or folk-lore. The historical ballads 
are divided into cycles, of which the cycle of 
the great battle of Kossovo forms the “classi- 
cal center.” Mr. Bacon writes of the col- 
lector of Servian national songs, Vuk 
Stefanovich Karajich (1787-1864), as fol- 


lows: 


Born of a peasant family under Turkish rule, 
Vuk early learned to read and write, and while 
still a boy served as a scribe to Black George, the 
leader of the Servian revolt. Owing to an illness 
he became a cripple and was restricted to a book- 
ish career. In 1813 he became acquainted in Vi- 
enna with the Slavic scholar, Kopitar, whose at- 
tention he attracted by an article written in the 
living Servian language instead of the artificial 
ecclesiastical dialect then current in Servian lit- 
erature, and who encouraged him to undertake 
the gathering of popular songs and ballads. 


His work appeared from time to time from 
1814 onwards until the Servian Government 
reissued his work with additions in nine vol- 


Translated by George 
Sherman, French. 


1Heroic Ballads of Servia. 
Rapall Noyes and Leonard Bacon. 
275 pp. $1.25. 


umes (1891-1892), which contain two vol- 
umes of folk-songs and nearly five hundred 
ballads. Says Mr. Bacon, further: 


Karajich also published a collection of popular 
tales and one of proverbs. But his activity as a 
folk-lorist was only one side of his labors. In 
1814 he published the first edition of the “Servian 
Grammar,” and in 1818 he published the first edi- 
tion of his “Servian Dictionary” with translations 
from the German and the Latin, which is still a 
standard work. He prepared a translation of the 
New Testament into the living speech of the peo- 
ple—he revised on a phonetic basis the alphabet 
and spelling of his native language and his sys- 
tem after years of persecution partly owing to his 
introduction of the letter 7 from the hated “Catho- 
lic’ Latin alphabet, has long since been adopted 
as the Servian official orthography. Few writers 
of books have had so great an influence or an in- 
fluence so purely beneficent, on the life of their 
nation as had Vuk Stefanovich Karajich. 


Jacob Grimm wrote of these Karajich bal- 
lads: ‘““They would, if well known, astonish 
Europe. In them breathes a clear and inborn 
poetry such as can scarcely be found among 
any other modern people.” 

“The Building of Skadar” (Scutari) is 
one of the most touching and eloquent of the 
early ballads. It describes how masons are 
laboring to build a great fortress. ‘Then a 
vila, a kind of nymph, who lives in “great 
wooded mountains and in craggy places 
around lakes and rivers,’ nightly destroys 
their labors of the day. Finally the vila tells 
them they can never raise the fortress unless, 
according to the ancient tradition, “‘some per- 
son be walled into it.” ‘Therefore, all who 
are able retire from such places, since it is 
said that even a person’s shadow may be 
walled in, and afterwards he dies.” 

The choice in this case falls upon the wife 
of the mason who shall bring his dinner first 
to the walls the following day. Vukashing 
breaks his oath and tells his wife not to come; 
Uglyesha does likewise. Goyko alone keeps 
faith, and his young wife, whose little lad 
Yovo lay in the cradle, comes to the masons 
with the midday meal. Rado, the master- 
builder, walls her to the knees, but she deems 
it as a jest and laughs lightly. The wood 
and stone reach unto her waist and she real- 
izes her terrible fate. Then come the most 
poignant and touching words of all the bal- 
lads—the young wife pleads to be permitted 
to suckle her babe. 


When she found no help, to Rado, the master- 
builder, she prayed— 

“For my bosom, Builder Rado, leave a space at my 
bequest 
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That Yovo, when he cometh, may be suckled at 
my breast.” 

Rado, the master-builder, was well pleased with 
her prayer, 

And for her milk-white bosom he left a window 
there, 

With the white bosom outward. He did her whole 
behest, 

That Yovo might be suckled when he came unto 
her breast. 

And again she called on Rado, “Leave a window 
for mine eyes 

That I may look to the white house, and easily 
may see 

When they bring Yovo hither or bear him back 
from me.” 

Rado, the master-builder, was well pleased with 
her prayer; 
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That she might look to the milk-white house he 
left a window there, 

And see the child when they brought him or bore 
him back again. 

At last they walled her in the wall and ’stablished 
the hold amain. 

They brought the babe in the cradle, she suckled 
him from the stone, 

For seven days she suckled him; thereafter her 
voice was gone: 

A year she zave the young child suck, and sweet 
did the white milk flow. 

As it was then in Skadar, so sweet it runneth 
now. 

Yea, even to-day the white milk flows, for a 
miracle most high, 

And a healing draught for women whereof the 
breasts are dry. 


BEAUTY AND FEMINISM 


OES the cultivation of woman’s intellect 

and her entrance into professional and 
public activities tend to the diminishing of 
beauty in person, dress, or character, with a 
corresponding diminution of charm and at: 
tractiveness? ‘That is a very ancient bogy 
used to bar the progress of the sex. It is a 
scarecrow that has been utilized diligently by 
many a hard-working paragrapher and car- 
toonist, along with the mother-in-law joke, 
the old-maid joke, and the designing-widow 
joke. Unfortunately it still affrights many 
worthy men in this country as well:as abroad. 
It is said to have an especially strong hold on 
the “esthetes’’ of Germany, and in taking up 
the cudgels to attack the idea Frau Grete 
Meisel-Hess, writing in Ueber Land und 
Meer, is especially severe on this set. 

Frau Meisel-Hess is one of the most bril- 
liant of the younger Feminist leaders, her 
novel, Die Intellektuellen (The Intellectuals), 
being ranked by one critic as the most impor- 
tant work of fiction of its season, with the ex- 
ception of Hauptmann’s Fool in Christ, which 
came out the same year. 

She accuses the “esthetes” of finding the 
creative and life-sustaining productivity of 
woman so distasteful that they declare it to 
be “unesthetic and upsetting,” knowing well 
that such a reproach is the strongest that 
could be made. She replies: 


It is quite true that the woman’s emancipation 
movement of the present day has brought into view 
some very horrible types . . . and the aversion of 
men tc such types is very comprehensible. . . . 
But it is obvious that such women, who present 
themselves in such extremely -unlovely aspect as 
Megaras of emancipation, would be no whit more 
charming if they were without “culture” and a 
“calling.” 


And she adds with much force that types 
quite as repulsive are found in circles far re- 
mote from the woman’s movement, instancing 
the unlovable and _ self-assertive married 
women, the dull and stupid daughters of the 
family whose one ambition is to lie in wait 
for men until they can succeed in entrapping 
a husband to support them, and finally the 
tragic and pitiable figure of the misused and 
animalized white slave. She continues: 


The fact is that any human being who is in any 
degree dependent loses much, sacrificing sponta- 
neity and joy, and therewith what is perhaps the 
greatest charm of all. Vilma Carthaus is right 
when she says, in the periodical the Frauenbewe- 
gung (The Woman’s Movement): “Even now 
there are to be found men who are capable of feel- 
ing as much esthetic pleasure in a woman who is 
engaged heart and soul in some political movement 
as in a living ‘Raphael’s Madonna.’ Concepts of 
beauty are changing.” 

It must be observed that the representation of 
the “emancipated woman”’ as an ill-dressed one is 
entirely false. The effect on personality of a re- 
fined analytic and esthetic appreciation is to in- 
crease the care of the external person. One sees 
at congresses and conventions almost as many ele- 
gant foilettes as at the races. This has a psycho- 
legical reason. For it is just this public observa- 
tion whick forces a woman who might be careless 
while incognito to consider her appearance solici- 
tously. The esthetes could not find words scornful 
enough for the “reform dress” But the artists, 
above all Van der Velde, seized on the idea of 
this clinging one-piece dress. and now, by way of 
France and thanks to Poiret, it has become the gen- 
eral mode. 


Another point made by Frau Meisel-Hess 
is that actresses, who have always stood for 
the highest expression of beauty and charm, 
have joined the woman’s movement. She also 
notes appreciatively that the American suffra- 
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gettes have used their womanly charm to gain 
favor for their cause, instead of adopting the 
tactics of the English militants. 

She also quotes Jean Finot’s recent book to 
support the view that the intellectual life, far 
from robbing women of youth and beauty, is 
the most potent factor in the conservation of 
both. M. Finot says emphatically: 


To preserve the charm of a woman she must 
above all be allowed to work and act for her- 
self. . . . Like those ancient artists who carved 
grotesque fauns upon sarcophagi, man has covered 
the premature grave of the woman with absurd- 
ities. The figures of the step-mother, the comic, 
good old aunt, the funny old maid hunting a hus- 
band, the spiteful spinster filled with envy and 
malice—these are the images of women condemned 
to spend long years of idleness and ennui awaiting 
the release of eternal sleep. . . . The new woman 
knows how to enlarge essentially the boundaries of 
her existence. We can already see that 
women remain young much longer when they suc- 
ceed in conquering the obstacles that lie between 
them and active lives. Women writers and artists, 
and all women active in any way in the cause of 
humanity, rejoice in a longer youth than others. 
When we consider the women prominent on the 
stage or in the musical world we find that the 
burden of years has robbed them of scarce any of 
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their talent and charm. And they reign in life ex- 






actly as they do upon the stage, their second youth 


beginning: at the very period when the idle women 
of the upper and middle classes have long van- 


ished from the scene. 


The writer bolsters her argument with an 
extract of a similar import from Erich 


Wulffen: 





Helena was 48 when she was carried off to Troy. 
Aspasia married Pericles at 37 and passed for a 
beauty ior another eight and thirty years. Cleo- 
patra was over 40 when she met Antony. Diane 
de Poitiers won Henry II's love at 36. Anne of 
Austria was considered the most beautiful woman 
in Europe at 38. Mme. de Maintenon met Louis 
XIV when 43. The actress Mars was most beau- 
tiful at 45. 


All of these examples, in short, go to prove 
the weight of Finot’s statement that a 
woman’s beauty “consists not only in the more 
or less perfect harmony of the various parts 
of her body, but also in the expression of her 
ccuntenance and in the mysterious and inde- 
finable something that emanates from her 
personality.” 





WHAT’S WRONG WITH THE COLLEGE? 


Semi the American college of to-day is 
on the defensive is forcibly impressed on 
the reader’s consciousness by at least three 
articles appearing in December magazines. 
The first of these, contributed to the Forum 
(New York) by Principal Joseph A. Reed, 
of the Franklin High School, Seattle, Wash., 
puts the question plainly, “Does the college 
send out into the world men who are abler in 
intellect, purer in heart, stronger in right liv- 
ing and right thinking as a result of its four 
years of influence?’ Sometimes, Mr. Reed 
thinks, it does, but too often it does not. 
From estimates furnished by a large number 
of members of college faculties, he computes 
the waste of financial investment, and of 
youth, at 50 per cent. 

Among the causes of this alleged failure 
on the part of the colleges this writer men- 
tions, first, the fact that the colleges are con- 
tinually receiving too many boys who should 
never have gone to college at all. After in- 
terviewing many young men as to their mo- 
tives for attending college, he found that less 
than 5 per cent. of the number interviewed 
were in college for the love of learning, “and 
these were mostly men of mature years and 
little money.”” He regards it as “a severe in- 
dictment of American standards” that a large 





percentage of boys from ‘‘our best families,” 
graduates of our secondary schools, enter 
upon any enterprise without a definite, seri- 
ous, carefully considered motive. The re- 
sponsibility must be shared alike, it appears, 
by the fitting school and the college. 

A second cause of failure is to be found in 
the “side shows’—fraternity life, athletics, 
and dramatic and musical clubs. Mr. Reed 
is convinced that there has been a marked 
decline in fraternity standards during recent 
years and advocates two positive reforms: 
postponement of initiation until a full year 
of college has been completed, so as to do 
away with the most serious evils of the “rush- 
ing” system, and the proper supervision of 
chapter-houses. 

Still another cause of college failures is 
described by Mr. Reed as a lack of intellec- 
tual ideals. He raises the question whether 
the other members of the average college 
faculty study their problems as the athletic 
coach studies his—‘‘sizing up” his material, 
registering especially promising men, dis- 
covering latent qualities of either weakness 
or strength, and training to overcome or 
strengthen such qualities. Why are not all 
the college instructors seeking out talent, each 
in his own line? 
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Why do they not study the personal tastes, the 
peculiarities and weaknesses of each boy, and 
then, with the wisdom of maturity, try to guide 
him into the line for which he is best fitted? Dur- 
ing my professional life 1 have met many athletic 
coaches out drumming up football material, and 
I have received professional calls from many 
more, but I do not remember meeting a single 
pedagogical coach out searching for student ma- 
terial. 


Here is Mr. Reed’s summary of the col- 
lege situation to-day: 


The public and the parent are investing funds 
in a venture which brings no suitable return, but 
which, for some reason, they do not appear will- 
ing either to abandon or to reorganize. 

The boy is being placed in a situation where, 
at the. very outset, for lack of proper guidance, he 
is absorbed by the wrong group and hence looks 
at college from the wrong point of view. Often 
the very surroundings in which he lives destroy 
the ideals which he has brought from home and 
substitute lower ones. 

The college president and the faculties are un- 
easy. They realize that the college world is not 
the world it should be, but they are conservative, 
their salaries are at stake, and if the public is 
satisfied why should they complain? 

Secondary schools, too, have their full share of 
blame. We may find fault with the college for 
offering thousand-dollar boys fifty-cent educations, 
but we must also be willing to admit that we send 
many a fifty-cent boy to college and expect a 
thousand-dollar education. The secondary schools 
turn out “uncooked beefsteaks’”; the colleges turn 
out “dead-game sports.” It is a case of tweedle- 
dee and tweedle-dum; neither institution can 
overblame the other. But in the meantime, how 
about the boy? 

President Woodrow Wilson, in Pittsburgh, 
April 17, 1910, uttered the following words: “I 
know that the colleges of this country must be 
reconstructed from top to bottom, and I know that 
America is going to demand it.” Consensus of 
opinion in the educational world would lay em- 
phasis upon this prophecy and hasten the day of 
its fulfilment. 


Shortcomings at Harvard 


A striking confirmation of some of the 
points in Mr. Reed’s arraignment of the col- 
leges is offered by another article in the De- 
cember Forum—‘“The Confessions of a Har- 
vard Man,” by Harold E. Stearns, of last 
year’s graduating class. According to this 
writer, Harvard fails to stimulate the ma- 
jority of its students to take advantage of 
their intellectual opportunities. Further- 
more, the college provides an inadequate in- 
tellectual discipline and even “encourages 
lazy and vicious habits.” 

Although he asserts that these three faults 
are organic weaknesses of the college, its 
customs, and its system of teaching, and “do 
not arise from the moral quality or intellec- 
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tual fiber of the students,” Mr. Stearns ad- 
mits that he owes much to Harvard. 


With its excellent instructors, its libraries, and 
its traditions of learning, Harvard furnished me 
my greatest intellectual opportunity. Yet during 
only one year did I fully avail myself of this 
opportunity. In truth, one must bring a strong 
desire to Harvard for a fuller individuality. To 
many students the life and the customs of the col- 
lege are actually forces making against a deeper 
character. I have known more men who have 
lost early ideals during their four years than I 
have known men who have won new ones. How 
few were they who saw visions and dreamed 
dreams! 

I have found that the intellectual discipline I 
received was inadequate, that Harvard failed to 
direct my mental habits as well as it both could 
and ought to have done, and I believe this is 
likewise true of all except the unusual student. 
Furthermore, instead of becoming a better work- 
man, when I left I found that I had become a 
worse. I had learned habits of shirking and pro- 
crastination. I knew how to skim lightly over the 
surface of difficult problems with a show of in- 
telligence. Every custom, almost every professor, 
encouraged these bad habits. I could pass in my 
theses late; if I did well on midyear examinations 
by hurried “crammings,” I could afterwards “cut” 
many classes with impunity. There was practi- 
cally no supervision of my habits of work. Every 
influence was toward hurried and _ill-digested 
work for a brief, frantic period and then a long 
period of relaxation. Such “concentration” is not 
the concentration of steady self-control or even of 
steady supervision; it is that of fear. 


The Guilty Professor 


Dr. P. H. Churchman’s discussion of 
“The Place of Study in the College Cur- 
riculum,” in the Popular Science Monthly, 
reminds us that certain college professors 
still cherish the belief that study has a place 
in the college program, although the Forum 
articles would have us infer that such a be- 
lief is almost ready to be numbered among 
exploded delusions. 

Dr. Churchman is sev. te in his censure of 
those professors who tolerate poor work and 
even idleness in students. He goes so far as 
to intimate that the real cause of the sym- 
pathy sometimes manifested with idle stu- 
dents is often “a kind of unconscious fellow 
feeling.” 


In few other professions is it easier for the 
strenuous man to be overworked or for the oppo- 
site kind of man to appear to fill his post; so 
much of the teacher’s labor is elusive and im- 
possible to fit into an exact schedule of hours that 
practically nothing but conscience or ambition can 
call him to account for loafing, and nothing but 
his nerves warn him when to rest. Hence arises 
the fatal risk that—given fallible humanity—this 
liberty may be abused, and that bridge, golf, or 
literary browsing may take the place of real 
work; hence, too, the danger that the instructor 
who is living this delightful life of ease in Zion 
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may not hold before his student the ideal of tire- 
less effort, particularly when he finds that the only 
sure road to the goal lies through the horrid 
drudgery of frequent conferences or written 
papers. 

Some of the causes of unwise leniency toward 
inefficient students which we have been discussing 
are administrative rather than pedagogical; such 
are not always conspicuously operative in the cre- 
ation of “snap” courses. But ignorance of bad 
conditions—be it perverse or innocent—is harmful 
in both directions at once; it militates against the 
toning up of weak courses as well as against 
honest dealing with obviously worthless students. 
Take, for instance, the amiable or uncourageous 
pedagogue who conducts a “popular” course year 
after year without making the slightest effort to 


discover why it is so popular—to determine, that 
is to say, whether he is exacting a decent amount 
of collateral work week by week, or whether he 
is simply delivering an innocuous series of lec- 
tures, followed by an examination which practi- 
cally any student can pass after four or five hours 
over a printed syllabus; and who, if some base 
traitor hints at inefficiency, is eloquent with denials 
in regard to conditions which he has never taken 
the trouble to investigate. And yet it would seem 
a quite easy matter to discover why our courses 
appeal to the student body. For instance, we 
might inquire of graduates (for they are beyond 
fear or favor) whether, in the course which is on 
our conscience, they ever did any reading before 
examination time, and how much they found it 
necessary to do then. 


NERVOUSNESS IN THE LIGHT OF CHEMICAL 
RESEARCH 


HAT the diagnosis of disease depends 

at present too exclusively on physical- 
anatomic methods of investigation is the con- 
tention of Dr. Ludwig Hirschstein, of Ham- 
burg. The physician depends chiefly on his 
own observation by sight, hearing, and touch, 
and by the reports made by such instruments 
as the microscope, stethoscope, thermometer, 
blood-pressure gauge, Roentgen-ray appara- 
tus, et cetera. Chemical diagnosis, on the 
other hand, is confined chiefly to the analysis 
of excretions to determine the presence of 
such things as albumen, sugar, blood-pigment, 
et cetera, which are not found in the case of 
healthy subjects. 

In the German scientific journal, Kosmos, 
Berlin, Dr. Hirschstein makes a vigorous 
plea for the extension of chemical methods 
of diagnosis and cure, based on some remark- 
able experiments made upon himself and 
upon other subjects, pointing out the quanti- 
tative variations in normal chemical constitu- 
ents as well as presence of abnormai products. 


Certain physicians, particularly Von Lahmann, 
and more recently Haig, Bachmann, and others, 
steadfastly hold the view that the anatomical 
alterations observed in sick persons must be re- 
garded as results. The true causes of the illness 
are chemical poisons circulating in the blood and 
other fluids of the body and which collect in the 
body, commonly because of imperfect nutrition, 
and effect damage. 

The acids have long been under suspicion as 
such causes of disease, especially those acids w ich 
have their origin in meat, the uric acid formed 
from the constituents of cell nuclei being consid- 
ered especially harmful and the cause not only of 
gout, but of most other diseases. Hence vege- 
tarian diet has been recommended as being not 
only free from the “toxins” of meat, but as fur- 
nishing mineral constituents of a basic nature 
capable of neutralizing these acid poisons and 
making them harmless. 


Such views, thougn apparently based on 
correct ideas, have hitherto lacked an ade- 
quate support in the form of experimental 
observation, and it is this support which Dr. 
Hirschstein now finds himself in a position to 
supply for a definite class of diseases—those 
known as nervous affections, which, in fact, 
elude anatomical diagnosis. A series of ex- 
periments have convinced him that such in- 
jurious acid substances collect in the body in 
enormous quantities as a result of imperfectly 
assimilated food. He says: 


The fact that under certain conditions acids are 
not excreted, but are retained in the body, was 
first forced on my attention some eight years ago. 
At that time I was engaged in studying the chem- 
ical processes going on during sleep. I found that 
the organs of excretion, particularly the kidneys, 
performed their chief labor of ridding the body of 
waste matter precisely during this time of repose. 
It is especially true that if we curtail our sleep or 
repose the acid substances formed from the albu- 
men of the food are retained in the body for sev- 
eral days. 


When, a few years later, Dr. Hirschstein 
was himself the victim of a nervous break- 
down and found his ability to work seriously 
affected, his former observations led him 
naturally to the conclusion that the main 
causes of the prevalence of nervous troubles 
in our state of civilization are the lack of 
sufficient rest on the one hand and an excess 
of albuminous food on the other, since those 
two things tend to produce that “acid poison- 
ing” which he had previously noted. 


Some observations seemed to indicate especially 


the phosphoric acid richly present in both flesh and . 


vegetable diet as such a food-poison. I followed 
this idea experimentally on myself and another 
person. We adopted an acid-free diet, to which 
certain bases were added, and went through a 
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series of highly remarkable experiences—not al- 
ways pleasant and sometimes even dangerous— 
until finally, though very gradually, in the course 
of nearly two years we found our physical and 
intellectual powers fully restored. ‘The phenom- 
ena observed could be explained only by the theory 
that my regimen had set in operation violent re- 
actions which resulted in the removal from our 
bodies of the injurious substances. 


Somewhat later Dr. Hirschstein’s views 
were confirmed by extensive chemical experi- 
ments on a patient similarly affected. In this 
actual chemical tests demonstrated that the 
tissues were heavily charged not only with 
phosphoric acid, but with the chlorine from 
ordinary salt (sodium chloride) and the ni- 
trogen from albuminous substances, the latter 
a totally unexpected fact. He continues: 


Later investigations in a number of cases 
showed me that the “acid poisoning” which I had 
found present in nervous affections in such high 
degree was a very widespread phenomenon and 
must apparently be regarded as a cause of illness 
of the utmost importance. . . . These discoveries 
suggest that the nervous phenomena are merely 
reactions, fruitless attempts of the organism to 
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rid itself of the injurious substances heaped up 
in its tissues, and also that other forms of illness 
may be similarly accounted for. 


In the concluding paragraphs of his article 
Dr. Hirschstein advises care to secure a bal- 
anced diet. He finds that it is easy to have 
the diet overloaded with phosphoric acid, 
with “the grea.ly overprized nitrogen of al- 
bumens, and with the hydrochloric acid from 
table salt. On the other hand, the food is 
very often too poorly supplied with the basic 
elements—calcium, sodium, potash, iron, and 
the sulphur of albumen.” 

Thus the study of the phenomena of dis- 
ease leads to the question of the normal nu- 
trition of the human being. It is necessary 
that chemistry and medicine should seek hand 
in hand to solve this problem. An example 
worth giving is that of the Danish Govern- 
ment, which has founded, under the auspices 
of the distinguished physician and investiga- 
tor, Dr. Hindhede, an admirably equipped 
“Institution for Research Regarding Nutri- 
tion.” 





SOME UNFORESEEN RESULTS 


OF COFFEE 


VALORIZATION 


4 ws present status and possible results 
of the attempt made by the Brazilian 
State of Sao Paulo to maintain the price of 
its chief product, coffee, the much-discussed 
scheme of valorization, is the subject of an 
article by Signor Elmo de’ Paoli in the Ri- 
forma Sociala, the Italian review of Turin. 
This action on the part of the State govern- 
ment has been characterized by those who ap- 
prove it as a notable instance of economic 
foresight, and by those opposed to it as an un- 
warrantable effort to secure and sustain a 
monopoly of one of the staple products. 

The fall in the price of coffee, resulting in 
a minimum quotation of 30 francs for 50 
kilograms (110 pounds) in 1902, and the 
consequent impoverishment of the coffee 
planters of S40 Paulo, made a strong appeal 
to the State authorities, and seemed to them 
to invite official action, more especially as the 
State revenue derived from taxation would 
be greatly reduced thereby. Many different 
plans were proposed, and efforts were made 
to form a commercial syndicate that might 
be powerful enough to steady prices, but 
these efforts were ineffectual. Finally, how- 
ever, the immense crop of coffee raised in 
Sao Paulo in 1906-7, amounting to 20,190,- 
000 bags, more than five-sixths of the world’s 
supply, while the world’s demand was but 


17,108,000 bags, brought matters to a crisis, 
for it was regarded as indubitable that should 
this enormous quantity of coffee be thrown 
upon the market a disastrous break in prices 
would ensue. 

This consideration served to determine the 
initiation of a policy that had long been 
urged. 


It was believed to be demonstrable that an ex- 
ceptionally large annual crop was always followed 
by two or three short crops, and that at the same 
time the world’s demand was steadily increasing. 
Hence there was fair promise that if the surplus 
product of an unusually fruitful year could be 
reserved it could be gradually worked off in the 
succeeding years without causing any fall in 
prices. To attain this end the government of 
Sao Paulo finally determined to enter the market 
as a buyer. Considerable difficulty was experi- 
enced in securing the necessary funds, as in the 
absence of a guarantee by the Federal Govern- 
ment of Brazil, foreign bankers were somewhat 
disinclined to advance money. However, in 1906, 
two loans of £3,000,000 were secured, some addi- 
tional support being provided by the imposition 
of an export tax of 3 francs on each bag of coffee 
shipped to foreign ports. The State government 
now proceeded to buy up coffee, offering a price 
somewhat higher than the current one. This nat- 
urally resulted in the accumulation of a large 
stock, and although a third loan of £3,000,000 
had been obtained in 1907, by the time the State 
had secured possession of 8,475,000 bags of coffee, 
in 1908, the difficulty of working off the stock 
without demoralizing the market became apparent, 
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more especially because little confidence was felt 
in the ability of the State to keep its holdings and 
at the same time to satisfy the obligations already 
incurred in the operation. A somewhat unsuccess- 
ful attempt to unload a part of the accumulations 
served as a danger signal, and recourse was finally 
had to a syndicate of bankers who advanced 
£15,000,000 to the State of Sao Paulo, with the 
guarantee of the Federal Government, on the 
express condition, however, that no further pur- 
chases should be made by the State and that the 
syndicate should have a controlling voice in the 
disposition of ‘the stock. 


As it was now felt that the product was 
held by financial mterests amply able to han- 
dle it, the market was steadied, and prices 
soon began to advance, rising in two years’ 
time almost 100 per cent. At the higher 
figures it has been a comparatively easy task 
to unload enough for the extinction of the in- 
debtedness incurred, and yet leave some 
3,000,000 bags of coffee as the property of the 
State, which would thus seem to have-un- 


realized profits of about $50,000,000 on its 


operations, if the present high prices con- 
tinue to rule. 

Of eventual results, Signor de’ Paoli writes 
as follows: 


From what we have said it appears that the 
natural development of the present situation, arti- 
ficially created and sustained, will result in a new 
overproduction, and this not in Brazil only, for 
other coffee-producing lands may increase the 
quantity of their production, as the commodity can 
now be sold at such a remunerative price. Cer- 
tainly the State of Sao Paulo would find itself 
much better able to meet such a crisis than it was 
in .1906, but very probably the trouble may be 
avoided—to a great extent, at least—for there are 
strong indications of a tendency on the part of the 
planters to raise other crops, such as rice, corn, 
sugar, and cotton, instead of confining themselves 
exclusively to coffee. 

As we see, the last word in regard to the success 
of this gigantic enterprise has not yet been spoken, 
and it is still impossible to determine whether the 
advantages or the disadvantages predominate. 
The future alone can decide whether, it shall pro- 
vide a permanent and durable gain for Brazil, or 
merely an ephemeral and fictitious one. 





GEOGRAPHICAL VS. OCCUPATIONAL 
REPRESENTATION 


4 one attacks on parliamentary government 
based on geographical representation con- 
tinue in almost every European country. And 
increasingly they emanate from the employ- 
ing rather than from the employed classes, 
although the latter classes started them. Now 
the matter has passed from abstract discussion 
in periodicals to concrete political proposi- 
tions. That the upper house of the Diet be 
composed of representatives elected by the 
large occupational groups was suggested in 
Belgium as early as 1893. The same propo- 
sition was made in England by Graham 
Wallas only a few months ago. But Den- 
mark seems to be the first country where a 
similar proposition has been made a part of 
a regular party program. It is characteristic- 
ally the Conservative party which is trying 
to reorganize the upper house, or the Lands- 
ting, on this basis. 

The proposition which is thus placed in 
tangible form before the voters of Denmark 
has caused a prominent Danish student of 
politics, Dr. Axel Nielsen, to take up the en- 
tire matter for discussion in the Tilskueren 
(Copenhagen). He does so quite dispassion- 
ately and with evident knowledge of the best 
arguments on both sides. But while he has 
much to say for the tendency to place in- 
creased emphasis on occupational representa- 
tion, he arrives at the conclusion that the 


principal problem before the western nations 
to-day is how to check the encroachments of 
the great occupational organizations, and not 
how to give them additional voice in the 
affairs of the state. 

He points out fallacies in the reasoning of 
the innovators that are no better than the 
fallacies of which the defenders of the old 
forms of government have been guilty. Orig- 
inally the parliamentary theory of government 
rested on the conception of each individual as 
an abstract unit, and the state was supposed 
to be composed of the sum total of such units. 
Now the advocates of a changed system of 
representation contend that the state is made 
up, not of units, but of “organs,” each occu- 
pational group being such an organ. And 
they maintain that “the interest of the state 
is the sum of the interest of all its organs.” 
Dr. Nielsen retorts that this is simply to 
place theory against theory. 

He then goes on to prove that the occupa- 
tional organizations are, by virtue of their 
nature and origin, fighting bodies meant to 
protect the interests of their own members 
against the rival interests of all others. He 
shows how their influence on the political life 
of all the western nations has been steadily 
increasing until, in fact, they constitute what 
almost amounts to another set of legislative 
bodies. And he shows, furthermore, that 
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everything at present tends to extend rather 
than to limit their powers. 

On the other hand, he admits that to make 
them actual political organizations would au- 
tomatically tend to broaden their views, and 
he cites as an example the history of the 
Socialist party, which, since it became a po- 
litical power, has found itself more and more 
forced to substitute universally applicable 
principles for pure class demands. ‘The rea- 
son for this change of front lies in the neces- 
sity for every political party to appeal to as 
many groups of voters as possible. And in 
this necessity Dr. Nielsen finds the best de- 
fense for the principle of geographical repre- 
sentation. 

He thinks that the occupational organiza- 
tions, while remaining voluntary and unofh- 
cial, so to speak, will assume more and more 
of the work now done by the various parlia- 
mentary bodies. But at the same time it will 
become more needful than ever to retain these 
bodies as so many “executive committees,” 
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each one representing the total public opinion 
in its own country. While every state as 
such to-day is striving for a greater degree of 
democracy, by which each individual becomes 
assured of equal treatment with every other 
one, the occupational organizations always 
tend to demand special privileges for their 
own members. ‘They are even going further 
still: by producing in their members a sense 
of right and honor which differs from that of 
other citizens. 

Dr. Nielsen admits that the right to com- 
bine on behalf of common interests is here to 
stay, and that it is inseparable from continued 
democratic development. But he maintains 
that the state must also devise ways of con- 
trolling all such combinations, so that it does 
not come to conflict with the state as a whole. 
And such control he thinks will be impossible 
without the form of political representation 
with which we are already familiar—that is, 
a representation based on geographical rather 
than occupational community of interests. 





BOUTET DE MONVEL, THE CHILDREN’S 
ILLUSTRATOR 











A DE MONVEL PICTURE TO 


ILLUSTRATE ANATOLE 
\ FRANCES STORY, “GIRLS 
AND BOYS” 
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N the death of Maurice Boutet de Mon- 

vel, on March 11, 1913, the world lost 
one of its most famous illustrators, whose 
delightful and engaging pictures of children 
have for several decades charmed ‘the eyes 
of the children themselves and of their adults 
as well. The world-widé reach of his re- 
nown is attested by the number of articles in 
various languages which have appeared since 


de Monvel’s death. One of the most dis- 
criminating, as well as appreciative, of these 
is that furnished by the Dutch writer, Cor- 
nelis Veth, to Elsevier’s Maandschrift (Am- 
sterdam), one of the most attractive art 
magazines of Europe. 

Though de Monvel is chiefly known for 
his portraits of children and his illustrations 
of children’s books, his ambitions led him to 
undertake more serious work, of which the 
best-known examples are the series of pic- 
tures illustrating the lives of Joan of Arc 
and of St. Francis of Assisi. The latter 
were executed for an American publisher, 
the original paintings being reproduced in 
one-quarter size for ““Everybody’s St. Fran- 
cis,” and the beautiful panels showing scenes 
from the life of the Holy Maid of Domremy 
are owned by Senator Clark. 

Mr. Veth is of opinion that both of these 
series are much inferior to the artist’s pic- 
tures of children, and that in attempting 
them he failed to comprehend his own lim- 
itations, a fault not infrequent, perhaps, in 
men of genius. He finds such an apostle- 
ship hardly compatible with the “roguish, 
mischievous, drily comic nature of his genius” 
in spite of the rhythmic calm and sensitive 
placidity of his style. 
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But if his style thus misses the greatest 
naturalness when he strives for the sublime 
and serene, if it has too much of the nervous 
and the purely  intellectual—yet where a 
modest loveliness, an engaging grace are con- 
cerned he is very successful. 


Scarce any one would deny that Boutet de 
Monvel, the painter of lovely children’s portraits, 
the draughtsman of the splendid animals in La 
Fontaine, of the pleasing and amusing charades 
in the Chansons, of the gravely gay village and 
nursery scenes in the little books of Anatole France, 
the sober illustrator of Lucien Biart’s “Quand 
jétais petit’? (When I Was Little)—even the 
somewhat dull and melancholy illuminator of 
Fernand Fabre’s Xaviére—was a stronger, more 
character-full, and more successful man, than he 
who attempted to erect a graphic monument for 
Joan of Arc or Franciscus of Assisi. . .. . 


The critic gives the most cordial praise, 
however, to the decorative quality of this 
artist’s work. He possessed not only rhythm 
and balance, but “an always agreeable ar- 
rangement of the mise-en-scéne, a systematic 
and. yet never forced*grouping: of the figures, 
and~a splendid inventiveness’ of ornament.” 
He finds -him particularly | skilful in using 
plants, flowers, birds, etcetera, as elements 
in a decorative scheme without. sacrificing 
their grace and “individuality.-. Again, he 
comments on his “almost feminine pleasure 
in the garments of human figures, especially 
of children, not merely: as embellishments or 
for their comic value, but as valuable ele- 
ments in the decorative whole. 


As always, it is interesting to note the 
influences which have developed and modified 
the genius of an artist. We are told that 
Cabanel and Duran were his earliest mas- 
ters, and that he was also influenced by 


the Spaniards Zuberan and Ribera. Later 
his feeling for color was developed by a visit 
to Algiers, and when his attention was defi- 
nitely turned to the portrayal of childhood 
he gained much from the work of the Eng- 
lish artist Kate Greenaway. 


In 1878 the publisher Delagrave established the 
periodical St. Nicholas and commissioned Boutel 
de Monvel to draw for it. This was the début 
of the portraitist of children as an illustrator for 
children. We have seen already that he came of 
a large family, and that he was early surrounded 
by children of his own. That he was fond of 
them. is shown in all his work. 

. . In Paris he had a speedy success. His 
beautiful children’s portraits display in their soft 
and delicate delineation of form and in their ten- 
der and quiet play of colors, those very qualities 
of nobility which one would most choose to have 
in the illustrator of Anatole France’s greatly phil- 
osophical little books. 

He is described as a lovable and loyal man, of 
delicate sensibilities, firm in his friendships, 
distinguished of outer aspect and of inner nature. 


While de Monvel’s children are always at- 
tractive, they are frequently quite marked 
in type, and he was skilled above all in de- 
picting mischief and .roguishness, not merely 
in their faces, but in the whole body and 
the entire attitude, . . . and it is remarkable 
how this gentle artist could express naughti- 


*» ness or maidenly coyness, by a grimace, a 


gesture, or even by the back of one of his 
pretty and attractive children. 

Mr. Veth also remarks that in de Mon- 
vel’s pictures of adults there is nearly always 
something of the child, both in face and in 
figure, in which he again shows the influence 
of Kate Greenaway. Besides the books re- 
ferred to above, we may mention as par- 
ticularly pleasing the little volume of 
“Vieilles Chansons et Rondes” (Old Songs 
and Roundels). 
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POETS AND POEMS 


At dawn, on the thirteenth day of November, 
1907, Francis Thompson died, lamented by a 
small band. of devoted friends. Wilfred Meynell, 


_—— his benefactor, wrote of him: “He 
pogmpson, — made all men his debtors, leaving 
Sacraments to those who loved him the memory 


ot his personality, and to English poetry an imper- 
ishable name.” It is the great desire to give his 
personality to wider knowledge and his poetry to 
more lucid understanding that renders “The Life 
of Francis Thompson,” by Everard Meynell, one 
of the most valuable additions to the literature of 
poetry in the past decade. 

Mr. Alfred Whitten wrote in his obituary notice 
of Thompson that the poet “knew that above the 
gray London tumult in which he fared so ill he 
had hung a golden bell whose tones would one day 
possess men’s ears.” Mr, Meynell sweeps the great 
curtain of Thompson’s personality athwart our 
minds, shutting out our multitudinous distractions, 
that we may pause within a twilight crypt and 
listen to the golden bell whose music floods the 
chambers of our souls. He gives us the whole man 
—Thompson. as child, boy, man, literary critic, 
lover, friend, and poet exultant. We love Keats 
and Shelley the more because we know the inci- 
dents of their lives; it breeds tenderness within us; 
we see the cup that brimmed the precious wine. 
Thompson had his dreariness and his miseries and 
his failures, and he suffered more than common 
men, but he held that pain was unescapable and 
turned his suffering into an instrument of joy. 
He wrote: “Pain which came to a man as a 
penalty remains his consecration.” Lewis Hind 
saw Thompson plodding through the slush of 
the roads on a sleety November day, wet, mud- 
spattered, but unconscious of physical discomfort— 
“His lips moving, his eyes humid with emotion— 
he was not unhappy. What is a day of unpleasant 
weather to one who lives in Eternity ?” 

There are many documents of exceeding interest 
to poets and poetasters included in Mr. Meynell’s 
work—intimate scribblings from the poet to his 
friends, memories, interviews, and letters from 
Meredith, Wilde, Coventry, Patmore, Wilfred and 
Alice Meynell, and J.ewis Hind. The chapter en- 
titled “Of Words; Of Origins; Of Metres,” dis- 
cusses Thompson’s technique and that which the 
Morning Post once called his “incomprehensible 
sentiments and unknown words.” Some of his 
word-revivals are most worthy their resurrection— 
words like “roseal.” Thompson’s genius was gen- 
erative; his excess fecundated other poets. He 
seems not so much a model to imitate as a spirit to 
discern. His philosophy, his symbolism, his deep 
religious convictions, were abreast with the best 
thought of his age. A quotation from Thompson’s 
“Form and Formalism” voices the top-note of 
Royce’s interpretation cf Christian doctrine: 

“No common aim can triumph ’till it is crystal- 
lized in an individual. Man himself must become 
incarnate in a man before his cause can triumph. 
Thus the universal Word became the individual 
Christ; that total God and total man being par- 
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ticularized in a single symbol, the cause of God 
and man might triumph.” 

Mr. Meynell says that Thompson trusted the 
quality of poetry within him as an ordinary man 
trusts the beat of his pulse, and that this faith made 
him the laureate of his own verse—not with boast- 
fulness or vaunting, but with the quiet assurance of 
immutable destiny. Time the reaper did not fear, 
for his dream should live on. 


“The sleep-flower sways in the wheat its head, 
Heavy with dreams as that with bread; 
The goodly grain and the sun-flushed sleeper 
The reaper reaps, and Time the reaper. 


“I hang ’mid men my needless head 

And my fruit is dreams as theirs is bread: 
The goodly men and the sun-hazed sleeper 

Time shall reap, but after the reaper, 

The world shall glean of me, the sleeper.” 


The works of the late Paul Lawrence Dunbar 
have been collected into a single volume. They 





1 The Life of Francis Thompson. By Everard Meynell. 


Scribner’s. 361 pp., ill. $4.50. 


2 The Complete Poems of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Dodd, 
Mead Co. 289 pp. $2 net. 
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comprise “Lyrics of Lowly Life,” “Lyrics of the 
Hearthside,” “Lyrics of Love and Laughter,” and 
“Lyrics of Sunshine and Shadow,” and a number of 
poems never before published. Dunbar is the first 
American negro of pure African blood to reveal in- 
nate distinction in literature; as William D. How- 
ells has said: “to feel the negro life esthetically and 
express it lyrically.” His dialect pieces are de- 
lightful; they show a complete understanding of 
his race and the range of their perceptions. His 
father was one of the Kentucky slaves who early 
sought refuge in Canada; his mother was freed by 
the Emancipation Proclamation, and came north 
to Ohio, where Paul Dunbar was born at Dayton. 

A slender book of verse, “A Little Dreaming,” 
is the work of Mr, Fenton Johnson, a young negro 
poet, born in Chicago in 1888 and educated at the 
University of Chicago and the Northwestern Uni- 
versity. -He has written short stories and dramas 
of negro life and considerable lyric verse. ‘A Lit- 
tle Dreaming” gives promise of a true poetic gift, 
a natural, spontaneous lyricism with the same dis- 
tinguishing racial qualities that characterize the 
work of Paul Lawrence Dunbar. Many of the 
lines are melodious, with the. primitive, plaintive 
reediness of the-negro “Spirituals” of slave days. 
The ‘chant-likey form is effectively used, as in his 
lament for Dunbar: 


“Bring me Southern cypress, 
Bring me weeping willow; 
Let me mourn for Dunbar, 
Bard of happiness.” 


Mr. Johnson is preparing a new volume of 
poetry and a novel on negro life. 


Your true balladist comes no oftener than once in 
a generation, or even once in an age. Mr. Her- 
man Hagedorn’s “Poems and Ballads’ reveal him 
as the one ballad-maker among the younger Amer- 
ican poets who has compassed all the qualifications 
necessary to this form of verse. Alfred Noyes says 
that his work “suggests a keynote for all future 
poetry.” Its faery delicacy is described in a selec- 
tion entitled “Song” as “the echo, far and faint, of 
distant humming spheres, as the silken thread of 
ghostly violins, or as the music of the ebb tide sigh- 
ing at dusk.” He has been able to bring before us 
once again in his verse those fleeting aspects of 
beauty that mortal vision and mind holds but for 
an instant. 


In decided contrast to Mr. Hagedorn’s delicate 
ballads are the full-throated songs of Grant Her- 
vey in “Australians Yet and Other Verses.’”*® The 
“Ballad of the Drums” is the anthem of a nation, 
the roaring music of “March, Australians—fight 
and conquer—care is dead and fear is gone.” ‘The 
onward march of Australia’s new nationalism 
rings in his verses. It respects neither form nor 
tradition with servilitv; it is fresh and free as sea- 
winds—rhythms for men of action who march in 
the van of progress; a cheerful, inspiring, venture- 
some, clear torrent from which the mind can draw 
new inspiration. Mr. Hervey calls his work bal- 
leds of manhood, work, good cheer, mateship, mas- 
culine vigor, and nationalism. The selections 


swing over a wide gamut, from love songs such as 
“My Morning Flower” to “When a Fellow Does 
His Damnedest.” 


“T heard Jehovah singing in a proud, exultant key, 

When a Fellow Does His Damnedest, it is homage 
unto Me, 

For I am a God of Battle, not a Lord of humble 
tears; 

Dear to Me the scabbard’s rattle and the thrust 
of stubborn spears.” 


Miss Jessie Rittenhouse has prepared an excellent 
anthology of the work of American poets—‘“A Lit- 
tle Book of Modern Verse”—which has for its sub- 
title “A Selection from the Work of Contempora- 
neous American Poets.”* This collection is not 
complete, like a Stedman anthology; it is, as its 
editor states, “a small intimate collection, repre- 
sentative rather than exhaustive.” The selections 
have been made with rare taste and a natural in- 
stinct for what is beautiful in poetry rather than 
a cold judgment regarding matters of technique. 
The most hopeful. thing for modern American 
poetry is that Miss Rittenhouse could at once col- 
lect from contemporaneous work enough of like 
quality to fill one or more volumes the size of the 
present one. Much has undoubtedly been omitted 
on account of copyright restrictions. We hear 
much in these days of decadent poems and poets. 
There are no poems of decadence included in this 
book; there is the sanity, strength, power, and 
beauty that lies ever in the hearts of poets and 
dreamers, who do reverence to life and art. 


The poetry of John Helston has recently made a 
literary sensation in England. Compared to Mase- 
field and Noyes, he offers an interesting contrast. 
More emotional, more passionate of song than 
Noyes, more frankly revealing than even Masefield, 
he yet possesses qualities reminiscent of these two 
premier poets of the younger generation. Helston’s 
“Lonicera” and “Aphrodite” are not food for 
babes; they are too lavishly exotic, overlaid with a 
richness of flowering life that knows no restraint. 
He sings like a Keats who scorns “magic case- 
ments” for the glory of the green earth: he would 
lie down on the hillside with joy for boon and bed- 
fellow 

ea se op MORCUNE 
A moral from the musk-rose bloom: 
That though life’s end should be a tomb, 
The world is very beautiful.” 


Swinburne is his master, and one of the best 
things he has done is the ode “To the Memory of 
Charles Algernon Swinburne.”” Every lover of 
fine poetry should find fresh delight in this new 
singer. 


Mr. Benjamin Low is a young writer who figures 
in the new school of poetry and letters that looks 
upon Yale as the foster-mother of its culture. “A 
Wand and Other Strings,” his second volume of 
verse, brings him into the fore-ranks of American 
poets. This collection is characterized by a quiet 
beauty and perfection of technique. The sense of 
restraint—of over-care for technique—at times 
mars the emotional content of the verse. One 
longs for the trample of the hoofs of a freer muse. 





1A Little Dreaming. By Fenton Johnson. Chicago: The 
Standard Company. 88 pp. 75 cents. 
M. Poems and Ballads. By Hermann Hagedorn. Macmillan. 
pp. 1. 
% Australians Yet and Other Verses. By Grant Hervey. Aus- 
tralia: Young Australia Book Store. 242 pp. $1.25. 


4 A Little Book of Modern Verse. Edited by Jessie B. Ritten- 
house. Houghton, Mifflin. 211 PP. 1. 5 

5 Aphrodite and Other Poems. By John Helston. Macmillan. 
278 pp. $1.25. 

6 A Wand and Other Strings. By Benjamin R. C. Low. Lane. 
137 pp. $1.35. 
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POETS AND 


The Engberg-Holmberg Publishing Company, of 
Chicago, publish a most interesting assortment of 
works by Swedish authors and works referring to 
Norwegian and Danish literature, history, biog- 
raphy, and science. Among these publications is 
the “History of the Swedes in Illinois,” whose 
achievements constitute a large part of .he history 
of the Swedes in America in modern times. One of 
their recent publications of verse is a new edition 
of the “Songs of New Sweden,” by Arthur Peter- 
sen. These melodious poems are accompanied by 
historical notes concerning the early Swedish set- 
tlements on the banks of the Delaware. 


Rabindranath Tagore, the winner of the Nobel 
Prize for literature, offers a collection of poems of 
childhood delightfully illustrated in color by a 
Hindu artist.2 They are not childish rhymes or 
jingles of sound; rather they are the delicate, play- 
ful thoughts of childhood touched with premonition 
of maturity. The present translation is in the same 
rhythmical prose that Tagore considers as best 
adapted for the translation of the rhymed originals. 

The first example of this famous writer’s prose 
s “Sadhana,” or “The Realization of Life,’* ac- 
cording to the religious and philosophical systems 
of the East. This book, with its simple and logical 
statements of spiritual truths, comes nearest to cor- 
relating the teachings of the Upanishads and 
Buddha with the dynamic Western gospel of Chris- 
tianity of any so-called popular book yet published. 
Tagore explains that we are in error in our con- 
ception that renunciation is the root of the doc- 
trines of Buddha. 

The Upanishad says: “In the midst of activity 
alone wilt thou desire to live a hundred years.” 
Action alone gives freedom; the soul is released 
to freedom through realization, not renunciation. 
Seeking freedom, the sovl constantly contrives new 
experiences and fresh fields of action.” It is evil 
activity alone that is condemned. 

The chapters treat of “The Relation of the In- 
dividual to the Universe,” “The Problem of Evil,” 
“The Problem of Self,” and “Realization in Love, 
in Action, in Beauty and in the Infinite.” 


Wagner’s music-drama, “Tristan and Isolde,’* 
has been admirably retold in English verse by 
Oliver Huckel. 


A. S. Coates offers a reverent sheaf of verse in 
“A Song of the Deep”;° “Faint Chords’” is a little 
brown book of tuneful, homely poems by George 
Scheftel. It includes several translations from the 
Russian. 


The poems of Grace Denio Litchfield have been 
gathered into a single volume, “Collected Poems,’” 
which is to be the standard edition of her lyrics 
and dramatic poems. It contains the poetic dramas 
entitled “The Nun of Kent” and “Vita,” also the 
longer works, “Baldur the Beautiful” and “Nar- 
cissus” and a volume of lyrics published under the 
title of “Mimosa Leaves.” 





By Arthur Peterson. Chiles “The 
109 pp. $1.25. 
By Rabindranath Tagore. 


1 Songs of New-Sweden. 
Boqhere- Holmberg Publishing Company. 
The Crescent eee : Child- Poems. 
Macuiliaa. 82 pp. 
83 Sadhana: The inate of Life. By Rabindranath Tagore. 


Macmillan. 164 pp. $1.25. 

4 Tristan and Isolde. ‘By Richard Wagner. Retold in English 
verse by Oliver Huckel. Crowell. 72 pp. 75 cents. 
on 5A oa of the Deep. By A. S. Coats. Sherman, French. 

pp 

6 Faint Chords. By George Scheftel. Brooklyn ; The Radical 
Publishing Company. 64 pp. 25 cents 
7 Collected Poems. By Grace Denio Litchfield. 
341 pp. $1.75, 
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THE BEGINNING, SHOWING MOTHER AND CHILD 


(From a drawing by the Hindu artist Asit Kumar 
Haldar, wheat i Rabindranath Tagore’s book, 
“The Crescent Moon: "Child Poems’’) 


“The Changing Year,’* compiled by John R. 
Howard, is an attractive collection of the best 
English nature poetry. The anthology is arranged 
with taste and discrimination, and includes the 
work: of modern poets down to Alfred Noyes and 
W. B. Yeats.. It is well made as to printing and 
binding, and makes an ideal gift-book. 


Whittier, in “Snowbound,” made our Northern 
winter seem a season human and companionable. 
Even so, Howard Sutherland, in his sheaf of songs, 
“Out of the North.’ Joaquin Miller wrote a pref- 
ace for this book so highly did he value its con- 
tents. The public will welcome more of Mr. Suth- 
erland’s poetry; he has imprisoned the brooding 
spirit of the eternal snows in his verse. “The Light 
o’ Love,” a poem that describes the burial of a 
little vagrant dancer beneath the snows of the 
Yukon, brings tears to the eyes with its simplicity 
and pathos. 


“A crumpled thing that seemed beautiful 
To lonely, broken men, 

Hinting of fairer flowers and things 
Beyond our ken. 


“We thought of her as we closed the door 
As somebody’s little child; 

As somebody’s darling, lost, long lost, 
But undefiled. 


——— 





8 : The neee wae. Comabied by John R. Howard. C veil 


347 pp. 
9 Out of the North. By acne V. Satherland. New York? 


Desmond FitzGerald. 20 pp 
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“Under the white, white flakes the rose, 
Crumpled, tawdry, and red; 
Hinting the pity which all men need 
When they are dead. 


“The dogs still whined as they dragged the sled 
To where the spruces dream; 
And there we left her, a wayward child, 
At rest in Him.” 


BOOKS ABOUT ART AND MUSIC 


‘CT HE Gospel Story in Art,’ by the late John 

LaFarge, is a pictorial review of the Chris- 
tian story from the Birth to the Crucifixion. As the 
greater part of all painting was for 
hundreds of years intimately con- 
cerned with religious subjects, as 
the very nature and purpose of art was changed 
by Christianity, this chronicle of the sacred story 
is of exceeding interest. One of the earliest known 
religious paintings is “The Breaking of the 
Bread.” It.is executed upon a wall in the Capella 
Greca ‘in the Catacomb of Priscilla, and is ad- 
judged to belong to the early decades of the second 
century. It is apparently a record of the Lord’s 
Supper, perhaps”as celebrated in that very crypt. 
Seven persons are seated at a table, on which 
there are two plates with five loaves and two 
fishes. In other catacombs there are paintings of 
scenes associated with the Gospels—the Shepherd 
carrying a lamb; Christ’s consecration of the Fish 
and Bread,.and symbols of the Eucharist. Mr. 
LaFarge begins his story with these primitive 
works of art and follows the progress of religious 
art down the long line of great masters to modern 
times. Eighty illustrations, reproductions of fa- 
mous paintings, illuminate the text. The author's 
comment on the Prophets and Sibyls of Michael 
Angelo in the Sistine Chapel reveals his distin- 
guished and sympathetic style at. its best. The 
book is beautifully made and printed on thick pa- 
per with wide margins. 


Christianity 
in Art 


The privately printed, jealously guarded vol- 
ume, “Mont-Saint-Michel and Chartres,” by Henry 
Adams, has at last been given to the public. Mr. 
Shensy Ademe Ralph Adams Cram, who first came 

on to know the book through the cour- 

Gothic Art tesy of Barrett Wendell, writes the 
preface. One cannot do better than to quote his 
brief summary of the content of the book: “To 
say that the book was a revelation is inadequately 
to express a fact; at once all the theology, philos- 
ophy and mysticism, the politics, sociology and eco- 
nomics, the romance, literature and art of that 
greatest epoch of Christian civilization became 
fused in the alembic of a unique insight and pre- 
cipitated by the dynamic force of a personal and 
distinguished style.” 

The American Institute of Architects asked the 
privilege of arranging for the publication of an 
edition for general sale under its own imprint. 
The result is the volume now made available for 
public circulation. Every one who has_ seen 
Chartres or Mont-Saint-Michel or the glory of a 
rose window or of Gothic art in any form, will 
feel upon reading this work that he has come home 
to all he would have said and all he felt concern- 
ing this splendid type of religious architecture. 


1 The Gospel ‘Seen’ in Art. By sabes tate. 


417 pp., ill. 
2 Mont-Saint- Michel and Chartres. By Henry Adams. Hough- 
ton, Mifflin. 401 pp., ill. $6. 


Macmillan 


The author’s knowledge of feudalism, guilds, cru- 
sades; of communes, of nationalities, sculptors, di- 
vines, musicians, and builders, the minutiz of great 
and widely differentiated art weaves brilliant 
threads throughout the volume. Mr. Adams adds 
to his great fund of information the full compre- 
hension of the spiritual impulses that underlaid 
the civilization and art of the Middle Ages. For 
the first time it seems a good thing to have lived 
in that period when faith supported the world 
consciously in men’s minds, when, if faith failed, 
heaven was lost. 

The public will join with the men who have 
given this book to general circulation in sincere 
gratitude for so eloquent and profound an expres- 
sion concerning the “glory of medieval art and 
the elements that brought it into being.” 


“The Philosophy of Art,’* by Edward Howard 
Griggs, considers the four great ideal types of 
art—sculpture, painting, music, and poetry—their 
relation to each other and just what specific func- 
tion these great arts fulfil in their enlightenment 
of mankind. Mr. Griggs thinks that art is for 
life’s sake and that beauty is the most useful thing 
we know. 


Mr. Philip H. Goepp offers the third volume of 
his stories of symphonies, “Symphonies and Their 
Meaning,’* which is a popular presentation of 
modern composers and their works. As an aid to 
study and a valued companion at concerts this 
work cannot be excelled. 


Albert Gehring’s book, “The Appreciation of 
Music,” suggests the training the listener must 
have to really understand the music he hears and 
judge of its beauty and excellence. It is a well- 
written and useful handbook. 


The Bureau of American Ethnology publishes a 
memoir, Bulletin 53, bearing the title “Chippewa 
Music—II.,”° by Miss Frances Densmore. It con- 
tains the result of the author’s final studies of the 
music of the Chippewa or Ojibwa Indians. The 
music of these Indians is given in relation to their 
tribal games, dances, and songs. The analysis of 
Chippewa words and part of the translation is by 
the Rev. C. H. Beaulieu, a member of the tribe, 
and by the Rev. J. A. Gilfillan, who lived for 
twenty-five years on the White Earth Reservation 
in Minnesota. 





8 The Philosophy of Art. By Edward Howard Griggs. 
Huebsch. 347 pp. $1.50. 

4 Symphonies and Their Meaning. By Philip H. Goepp. Lip- 
Pincott. 363 pp. $2. 

5 The Appreciation of Music. By Albert Gehring, New York: 
Central Publishing House of the Reformed Church. 89 pp. 80 
cents. 

6 Chippewa Music IT. Bulletin 53. By Frances Densmore. 
Bureau of American Ethnology. 341 pp. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL AND DESCRIP- 
TION 


E MERSON wrote in one of his journals, “I see 
that the Londoner is also, like me, a stranger 
in London; I have a good deal to tell him about 
it.” . . . This is exactly what Mr. 
A. St. John Adcock has in “The 
Booklover’s London”’'—a good deal 
to tell Londoners and everyone else about London. 
The content of his book covers the city historically 
with little high lights of quotation and comment. 
It is just the sort of book to carry with your Bae- 
deker or to entertain your stay-at-home Travel 
Club with. The material is so varied of interest 
that just as every man finds “his own charm in 
London,” so every reader will find his own charm 
in this delightful combination of literary lore, 
history, and description. The book has twenty 
charming illustrations by Frederick Adcock. 


The Charm 
of London 


“London: An Intimate Picture,”” by Henry James 
Forman, shows in every page that it was written 
chiefly as an outburst of the author’s romantic de- 
light in the historic city, quite regardless of other 
considerations. He conveys the romantic atmos- 
phere, that fleeting, “whimsical, classic, transcen- 
dental charm that defies reduction to words”; he 
loves the city frankly without undue sophistication 
and with the joyousness of youth and eternal won- 
der. Concretely, it is a free-running descriptive 
comment upon the sights of London and its imme- 
diate suburbs sprinkled with history and interest- 
ing facts and hearsay about literary personages. 
The book is well illustrated with photographs of 
scenes in and about London. 


Mgr B.-V. Lucas, in the opening essay of “Loi- 
terer’s Harvest,’ mourns over what he calls “Dis- 
appearing London” —the metamorphosis of the sev- 
enteenth century shop into the modern commercial 
structure—the destruction of venerable and respect- 
ed landmarks. The delightful quality of Mr. Lu- 
cas’ work is well known. He has two volumes of 
essays and sketches of persons, times, and manners 
to offer this month—“Loiterer’s Harvest” and 
“Harvest Home.’* 


At the age of forty Theodore Dreiser, author of 
at least three best sellers (“Sister Carrie,” “Jennie 
Gerhardt,” and “The Financier’), recently made 
his first trip abroad. The impact of the older con- 
tinent on his direct, penetrating mind has resulted 
in a travel-book of an unusual sort, which Mr. 
Dreiser has entitled “A Traveler at Forty.” In 
this book, with a frankness and utter disregard of 
Mrs. Grundy that is at times almost disconcerting, 
Mr. Dreiser expresses his interest in commonplace 
things and with keen naiveté challenges all the 
conventions and accepted ideas. It is certainly 





1 \ The Booklover’s London. By A. St. John Adcock. Mac- 
millan. 324 pp., ill. $1.75. 
London: An Intimate Picture. By Henry James Forman. 
New York: McBride, Nast & << — 216 pp., ill. $2.50. 
1 Loiterer’s Harvest. By E. V. Lucas. Macmillan. 255 pp. 


: Harvest Home. By E. V. Lucas. Macmillan. 180 pp. $1. 
Mee eler at Forty. By Theodore Dreiser. Century. 526 
Pp., i 2.80, 
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MRS. TRYPHOSA BATES BATCHELLER 
(Author of “Royal Spain of To-Day’’) 


a travel-book out of the ordinary and goes far to 
establish the verdict of an English critic upon Mr. 
Dreiser “as the ablest living humanologist at work 
in the American field.” 


“What a Woman Saw in South America,” is a 
bright, chatty account of a trip by Mrs, Cornelia 
de Zeng-Foster, starting at Colon, on the Isthmus, 
and finishing at Pernambuco, in Brazil. The 
writer gives her intimate personal opinions of 
things South American to the accompaniment of 
some original photographs. ‘The last part of the 
book is taken up with an account of the Madeira 
Islands, Portugal, Spain, and Morocco. 


“Royal Spain of To-day,’ by Tryphosa Bates 
Batcheller, author of “Italian Castles and Country 
Seats,” is an account of a motor journey across 
the Spanish peninsula, taken with the Infanta Eu- 
lalia. An illuminating picture is given of the 
country’s present progress, of all classes of society, 





6 What a Woman Saw in South America. By Cornelia de Zeng- 
Foster. Boston: The Roxburgh Publishing Company, Inc. 
219 pp., ill. 

Royal Spain of To-day. By Tryphosa Bates Batcheller. 
Leiseaue. Green. 614 pp., ill. $5. 
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of Spanish art and architecture, and of Spain’s 
industrial reawakening. In a lively style we are 
treated to many interesting sidelights on Spanish 
conditions, and new facts are presented in a 
series of intimate letters from Spanish notables. 
Throughout the volume are delightful touches on 
art, architecture, and music. ‘The narrative in- 
cludes an account of a short visit to Portugal, 
where Mrs. Bates-Batcheller was received and en- 
tertained by ex-King Manuel and Queen Amelie. 
The volume is illustrated with five photogravure 
portraits of the royal family of Spain, about eighty 
halftone plates of persons and places, many of 
which are reproduced from pictures of interiors 
and private grounds taken by the author, and six 
pictures of characteristic Spanish scenes, repro- 
duced in color from original paintings by Spanish 
artists. 


Books on Egypt, like “all Gaul,” says Clayton 


Sedzwick Cooper, in his introduction to his book, 
“The Man of Egypt,”* may be divided into three 
parts: those written by government officials; those 
written by Egyptologists, and those written by 
tourists journalistically inclined. Mr. Cooper begs 
to be excused from writing any such book. His 
object is “to give to the person who stays at home, 
as well as to the prospective Egyptian traveler, a 
brief and, if possible, unbiased idea of the coming 
man of Egypt in his industrial, educational, po- 
litical, and religious awakenings.” It is a very 
readable volume, illustrated. 


A very thoroughgoing descriptive work, statisti- 
cal, geographical, social, and political, on the con- 
tinent of Europe has been compiled by Lionel W. 
Lyde, Professor of Economic Geography in Uni- 
versity College, London. It is crowded with maps, 
diagrams, and other useful cartographic illustra- 
tions. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 
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A PORTRAIT OF VASCO DA GAMA REPRODUCED FROM 
A SPANISH MANUSCRIPT IN WwW. #8. KOEBEL’S 
“SOUTH AMERICA” 


ECAUSE the readers of Motley’s “Rise of the 
Dutch Republic” “do not know that the thing 
had ever fallen,’ Mr. Hendrik Willem van Loon 
has written “The Fall of the Dutch Republic.’® 





1 The Man of Egypt. By Clayton Sedgwick Cooper. Hodder 
& Stoughton. 300 pp., ill. $1.25. 

2 The Continent of Europe. By Lionel W. Lyde. Macmillan. 
446 pp., ill. 

3 The Fall of the Dutch Republic. By Hendrik Willem van 
Loon. Houghton Mifflin. 433 pp., ill. $3. 


Very few English-speaking people, particularly 
Americans, have any but the vaguest conceptions 
of the adventures of the Dutch Republic from the 
moment when it ceased to be chronicled by the 
American historian.. Mr, van Loon characterizes 
his “Fall” as merely a preliminary sketch. It is, 
however, absorbingly interesting in its treatment. 
A native Dutchman, educated in America, and 
saturated with the American power of graphic 
description, Mr. van Loon has given us a scholarly 
and lively story. According to him, the Dutch 
Republic lost its natural existence because of a 
sort of “anemic federalism.” ‘After having 
been one of the leading powers of Europe for 
more than a century, the Republic voluntarily re- 
tired from active life among the great nations. 
Her armies were disbanded, her fleet was allowed 
to rot away in the harbors, her generals and ad- 
mirals were pensioned off and sent home to tend 
their vegetable gardens. Their places were taken 
by diplomats, long-wigged and well provided with 
money. This money was to serve to buy peace— 
peace at any cost, even at the cost of dishonor, 
was to be the new creed of the Republic. . . . 
Unwilling to assert her good right by the strength 
of her army or her fleet, the Republic . . . com- 
mitted suicide. Then, under a monarchy, with a 
real constitution and only a nominal throne, the 
Dutchmen regained some of their place and pres- 
tige.” 


A very learned discussion of the Monroe Doc- 
trine in its relations to American diplomacy and 
the rights of nations generally has been written in 
German by Dr. Herbert Kraus, a German scholar, 
It includes a very large amount of opinion on the 
“Doctrine” by eminent European thinkers.‘ 


In “The Making of the Nations” series we have 
“South America,” by W. H. Koebel. This is a 
condensed and apparently adequate history, copi- 
ously illustrated with portraits and views. 





4The Monroe Doctrine. By Herbert Kraus. Berlin. J. 
Guttentag. 480 pp. $2.50. 

my — America. By W. H. Koebel. Macmillan. 298 pp., 
ill. $2. 
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The official biography of Bulwer Lytton, by 
his grandson, the Earl of Lytton, in two vol- 
umes, has just appeared." With Lord Lytton the 
author, the biographer says in his preface, the 
public is already familiar; Lord Lytton the man 
“Gt is the object of this book to portray.” In 
these 1138 pages are given an enormous mass of 
biographical detail, description, anecdotes, corre- 
spondence, quotations from notebooks, reports of 
speeches, reviews of books, and an appendix. 
Looking backward through the life of this gifted 
man, the grandson and biographer is tempted 
(“and I yield to the temptation’) to recall the 
prediction of a gypsy girl who interpreted the 
lines of the hand of the famous author of “The 
Last Days of Pompeii” when he was but twenty- 


one: “You are a prosperous gentleman. You 
will be much before the world; there is plenty of 
good fortune and success in store for you. You 


























EMILY BULWER (“LITTLE BOOTS” ) 
(From the new biography of Lord Lytton) 


will hunger for love all your life, and you will 
have much of it, but less satisfaction than 
sorrow.” 


Few Englishmen of the past generation lived 
during so significant a period as the late Henry 
Labouchere, the famous editor of London Truth. 
Born in the reign of William IV, and living 
through the period of Victoria and Edward VII, 
“Labby” saw George V_ on the throne. His 
was a life covering a period of European de- 
velopment as important, perhaps, as any that 
modern history records. “Labby” saw the democ- 
ratization of England and in that process he 
played a striking and original part. It was not 
always a_ successful one, but it was always 
played by this radical honestly, courageously, 
and, above all, characteristically. He left a vol- 
uminous correspondence which fairly exudes his 


ut The Life of Edward Bulwer or the 
Earl of Lytton. 2 Vols. Macmillan. \ 





First Lord Lytton. 
1139 pp.. ill. $7.50. 
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HENRY LABOUCHERE, WHOSE “LIFE”? HAS JUST 
APPEARED 
henesty, courage, and characteristic Gallic wit. 


This is shown in the volume, “The Life of La- 
bouchere,” which has just been published under 
the editorship of Algar Labouchere Thorold. In 
this volume of 564 pages the sparkle of Mr. 
Labouchere’s wit and the play of his courage are 
most entertainingly’ evident. 


The life of William T. Stead was_ intensely 
active, and it was occupied with many public 
matters involving relationships with a large 
number of people. His daughter, Miss Estelle 
Stead, touches upon these public activities only 
in the lightest manner in her volume entitled 
“My Father: Personal and Spiritual Reminis- 
cences.”*” The volume is principally devoted to 
Mr. Stead’s views and experiences as a spiritual- 
ist, and as respects these matters it is almost 
entirely compiled from his own published ma- 
terials or his correspondence. The volume 
throughout reveals a man of profound religious 
conviction and spiritual feeling, developed in 
the boyhood surroundings of a Nonconformist 
minister’s family in the north of England. Mr. 
Stead was always frankly personal in his utter- 
ances, and a very extensive autobiography could 
readily be compiled from his printed articles, 
brochures, and books, and his voluminous private 
correspondence. Miss Stead’s compilation is sym- 
pathetic,, and evidently touched with entire ac- 
ceptance of her father’s beliefs regarding com- 
munication with friends who have passed on to 
the other world. It is prepared with the full 
expectation on her part that her father’s career 
as the most active and influential of recent Eng- 
lish journalists would be presented in a biog- 
raphy written from a standpoint less personal 
and subjective than her own. 
2 The Life of Henry Labouchere. By Algar Labouchere 
Thorold. Putnam. 564 pp., ill. $4.50 

3 My Father: Personal and Spiritual Reminiscences. By 


Estelle W. Stead. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
351 pp., ill. $2.50. 














Two final volumes of Ralph Waldo Emerson’s 
journals cover the years 1856-1872, and are 
naturally concerned very largely with the Civil 
War and the political events leading up to it and 
resulting from it. The record contains Emerson’s 
contemporary comment on the Kansas-Nebraska 
bill, the John Brown raid, and Lincoln’s election, 
while Emerson’s visit to Washington during the 
war affords glimpses of Lincoln, Seward, Stan- 
ton, Chase, Sumner and Lord Lyons.’ 


“Hawthorne and His Publisher” is the title 
of the story of the novelist’s relations with Wil- 
liam D. Ticknor as related in Hawthorne’s own 
letters and presented to the public with much 
explanatory material by Caroline Ticknor.2 Not 
the least interesting feature of the book is its ac- 
count of the once famous “Old Corner Book 
Store” of Boston. There is also an entertaining 
chapter on Hawthorne and Delia Bacon, the 
woman who offered the Baconian hypothesis as a 
sclution of the Shakespeare problem. 


The Hon. Preston B. Plumb, of Kansas, widely 
known as the original of William H. Crane’s 
“Senator,” who died more than twenty years ago, 
is described by his biographer, William E. Con- 
nelley, as “a pioneer of the progressive move- 
ment in America.” There were many such pio- 
neers, and perhaps there is no exaggeration in 
claiming for Senator Plumb a place among them. 
At any rate, he was a true son of the frontier 
West. Like many of his contemporaries, he had 
a romantic career, and, measured by its sub- 
stantial contribution to the building of an Amer- 
ican commonwealth, his life was deserving of all 
the care as a biographer that Mr. Connelley has 
bestowed upon it. 


A mid-Western statesman whose period of serv- 
ice antedated that of Senator Plumb was James 
Harlan, of Iowa, who represented the State of 
Iowa in the United States Senate from 1855 to 
1865 and from 1867 to 1873. Senator Harlan’s 
career, like that of Senator Plumb, was typically 
Western. It spanned the first half-century of the 
history of Iowa as a State, and in its national 
aspects covered the periods of slavery agitation, 
the Civil War, and reconstruction. After his re- 
tirement from the Senate, Mr. Harlan was for 
more than a quarter of a century a prominent 
figure in his State, interested especially in the 
educational advancement of the community. All 
this has been appreciatively set forth by his 
biographer, Mr. Johnson Brigham.‘ 


Reverting to the early years of the nineteenth 
century, and to the Old Dominion, Mother of 
Presidents, Dr. Charles Henry Ambler has found 
in Thomas Ritchie, the long-time editor of the 
Richmond Enquirer, a character well suited to 
serve as the central figure in his study of Vir- 
ginia politics. Although his name is hardly re- 
membered beyond the boundaries of his State, this 
old-time editor-politician was known in his day 
as the “Napoleon of the Press.’” 





1 The Journals of Ralph Waldo Emerson, Edited by Edward 
W. Emerson and Waldo Emerson Forbes. Houghton Miffhn. 
581 pp. $1.75. f 

Hawthorne and His Publisher. By Caroline Ticknor, 
Houghton Mifflin. 339 pp., ill. 
3 The Life of Preston B. Plumb. By William E. Connelley. 
Chicago: Browne and Howell. 475 pp. $3.50. 

4 James Harlan. By — Brigham. Iowa City: The State 

Historical Society. 397 p 

5 Thomas Ritchie, A Study i in Virginia Politics. By Charles H. 
Ambler. Richmond: Beli Book and Stationery Company. 303 
pp., ill. $1.50. 
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A beautifully printed account of the life and 
work of Charles Follen McKim, the New York 
architect, by Alfred Hoyt Granger, comes from 
the press of the Houghton Mifflin Company.’ This 
work, in the nature of a memorial tribute, con- 
tains numerous illustrations of the most famous 
buildings designed by Mr, McKim in various 
American cities. The work is dedicated to Wil- 
liam Rutherford Mead, last of the great triumvi- 
rate of McKim, Mead, and White. 


“Hepburn of Japan and His Wife and Help- 
mates” is the life-story of missionary labor told 
by William Elliot Griffis.” Of the four great 
pioneers of Christian civilization in Japan, Ver- 
beck, Brown, Hepburn, and Williams, Dr. Griffis 
describes Hepburn, second on the field, as possibly 
the first in general usefulness. Dr. Hepburn 
served in Japan from 1859 until his death in 
1911. 

Lady Gregory gives us a chapter of autobiogra- 
phy in “Our Irish Theater.”* She writes the book 
as an answer to the questions she whimsically im- 
agines her grandson, Richard Gregory, might 
some day ask about her wanderings and her work 
—“What were they for, the writing, the journeys, 
and why did she have an enemy?” So she has 
put the story down, that we may know her part in 
the making of the Irish Theater the work of 
writing the plays and the fight with the Clan-na- 
Gael over “The Playboy of the Western World.” 
Incidentally she has given us much that is valu- 
able about Synge—much that no one else could 
give us regarding his struggle for success. ‘The 
little poem in the Press at the time of his death in 
1909 forecasts his passing: 

“With Fifteen-ninety or Sixteen-sixteen 

We end Cervantes, Marot, Nashe or Green; 

Then Sixteen-thirteen till two score and nine 

Is Crashaw’s niche, that honey-lipped divine. 

And so when all my little work is done 

They’ll say I came in Eighteen-seventy-one, 

And died in Dublin. What year will they write 

For my poor passage to the stall of Night?” 


Mirabeau, who has often been called the first 
statesman of the French Revolution, is the sub- 
ject of a very brilliant biographical sketch by 
Louis Barthou, up till the first of last month the 
Prime Minister of France.’ An English transla- 
tion, with illustrations, has just been issued. 


Other recent works of biography and remin- 
iscence worthy of notice include “R. L. S.” 
(Stevenson), by Francis Watt, a sympathetic 
work of personal reminiscence and literary ap- 
praisal; “William of Germany,” by Stanley 
Shaw, still another tribute to the wonderful 
German monarch; “Charles Gordon Ames: A 
Spiritual Autobiography, ” edited by Alice Ames 
Winter; “James Harlan,” by Johnson Brigham 
(in the Iowa Biographical Series); “Things I 
Remember,” by Frederick ‘Townsend Martin; 
“Jane Austen, ” by Francis Warre Cornish (in 
the English "Men of Letters Series); “Liberty 
and the Great Libertarians,” by Charles T. 
Sprading; and “Christina of Denmark,” by 
‘Julia Cartwright. 

6 Charles Follen McKim, A Study of His Life and Work. By 
Aired Hoyt Granger. Houghton Mifflin. 146 pp., i ill. $6. 


burn of Japan and His Wife and Helpmates. By Wil- 
liam rene — Philadelphia: The Westminster Press. 538 





PP.» ill. $1.5 
Rey — tush ‘Theatre. By Lady Gregory. Putnam, 319 pp. 
(0 


® Mirabeau: A Biography. By Louis Barthou. Dodd, Mead. 
352 pp., ill. $3. 
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POLITICS—SOCIOLOGY—ETHICS 


N the “American Citizen Series” Dr. Frederick 

A. Cleveland has contributed a useful text-book 
entitled “Organized Democracy: An _ Introduc- 
tion to the Study of American Politics.” The first 
part of Dr. Cleveland’s treatise traces the evolu- 
tion of the various types of democracy which had 
their manifestation in the American colonies and 
in the beginnings of our constitutional forms. In 
the remainder of the work the author analyzes 
and describes the provisions adopted for making 
citizenship effective. This was a task that Dr. 
Cleveland was peculiarly well fitted to perform. 
He gives a full and adequate discussion of such 
topics as the referendum and the initiative, and 
in all his descriptions of political institutions he 
frankly states the difficulties that have been met 
in attempting to transmute the popular will into 
official action.’ 


Dr. Graham Taylor’s “Religion in Social Ac- 
tion” is not the kind of book that could have been 
written by a theologian in his study. His whole 
message has been developed from experience with 
living people in the shifting conditions of a busy 
world. Perhaps the key of the book is struck 
in Dr. Taylor’s foreword: “To fraternize the 
conditions of life and labor, to Christianize the 
framework and the spirit of the community, and 
to humanize religion for the promotion of these 
ends became the Holy Grail.” This has been the 
whole end and aim of Dr. Taylor’s work in the 
Chicago Commons for many years. What he has 
to say, therefore, is the fruit of the efforts to 
which he has given the best part of his life, and, 
as Miss Jane Addams remarks in the introduc- 
tion, this is “a book that will doubtless be of value 
to men and women of all faiths who are eager 
that the current of their religion should pour itself 
into broader channels of social purpose.’” 


The Yale Law School lectures, by Mr. Frederick 
N. Judson, of St. Louis, on “The Judiciary and 
the People,” are published by the Yale University 
Press in a little volume of 270 pages.* Mr. 
Judson is one of the relatively small group of 
American lawyers who have clearly discerned the 
fact that in the decision of constitutional questions 
our courts no longer fully command the confi- 
dence of the people. In his lectures before the 
Yale law students Mr. Judson discusses the causes 
of this popular distrust of courts and offers sev- 
eral remedies. As the chief remedy for delays in 
the administration of justice, Judson pro- 
poses that our system of short terms in the State 
courts be abandoned and that judges be appointed 
or reélected as under the English system during 
good behavior. He would, however, revive the 
ancient remedy of making the judges removable 
by address of the legislative body after due hear- 
ing. This, of course, will hardly be accepted 
as a substitute for the recall of judges by direct 
vote of the people, or even for the recall of judi- 
cial decisions. Mr. Judson’s suggestions, how- 
ever, are well matured, and are deserving of 
careful consideration. 





es Organized Democracy : An Introduction to the Study of 
American Politics. By Frederick A. -Cleveland. Longmans, 
Green. 479 pp. _ $2.50. 
2 Religion in Social Action. By Graham Taylor. Dodd, Mead. 
279 pp. $1.25. 

The Judiciary and the People. P ad Frederick N. Judson. 
Vale University Press. 270 pp. $1.35. 


Two stimulating volumes on social progress by 
Dr, Scott Nearing, of the Wharton Schoo! of Fi- 
nance, University of Pennsylvania, are “Social, 
Sanity” (involving ‘ ‘social preservation and per-- 
petuation”)* and “Financing the Wage-Earner’s 
Family,” a survey of the facts “bearing on the 
income and expenditures in the families of Amer- 
ican wage-earners.’ 














Copyright by Harris & Ewing 
DR. FREDERICK A. CLEVELAND 
(Author of the best recent book on American politics) 


We have been told, until we have begun to 
believe it in an uncertain sort of way, that there 
is a psychology of crowds. The French philo- 
sophic writer, Gustave Le Bon, himself the author 
of the great work, “The Psychology of Crowds,” 
makes application of this theory to revolutionary 
movements historically and in the present day. In 
his book “The Psychology of Revolution” he con- 
siders the mental and emotional make-up of the 
leaders of revolution, with special and detailed 
consideration of the French Revolution, although 
drawing inferences also from the recent political 
and economic overturns in Turkey, Portugal, and 
China.® : 


The lectures delivered early last year in New 
York on the Deens Foundation, by the German 
philosopher, Rudolf Eucken, who, it will be re- 
membered, holds the Chair of Philosophy at the 
University of Jena, have been published in a vol- 
ume entitled “Ethics and Modern Thought: A 
Theory of Their Relations.” These lectures, six 
in number, consider: “The Ethical Problem in the 
Present Time,” “The Ethical Principle,” “A De- 


Moffatt, Yard. 260 pp. 
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fense of the Ethical Principle,” “Evolution of the 
Ethical Principle,” “Morality and Religion,” and 
“The Present Status of Morality.” 


The “Art of Life Series” offers some interesting 
books this month. “Marriage and Divorce,” by 
John Haynes Holmes, discusses the many problems 
that center in the marriage relation. His final 


statement that “love is our final resource” will 
meet with no contradiction.’ 

Temple Scott gives us an essay on “The Use of 
Leisure.” The title misleads; Mr. Scott first tells 
us how we may obtain more leisure to use. He 
carries the reader along with sheer excess of en- 
thusiasm and faith, and dares to value material 
things at their intrinsic worth. 





OTHER NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


GEORGE BIRMINGHAM and Jack Yeats 
have combined their talent to make one of 
the most fascinating books of the year—‘Irishmen 
All,” an illustrated series of character sketches of 
typical Irishmen. These types are: “The Higher 
Official,” “The Minor Official,” “The Policeman,” 
“The Country Gentleman,” “The Parish Priest,” 
“The Farmer,” “The Publican,” “The Squireen,” 
“The Politician,” “The Minister,” “The Exile from 
Erin,” and “The Young Lady and Gentleman in 
Business.” Birmingham’s gift for fine character- 
ization is at its best in these sketches. In the man- 
ner of the simple historian he sets the various 
personalities before the reader in their settings. 
He makes few deductions; the humor, the pathos, 
the irony are for you, the reader, to gather in pro- 
portion as your knowledge or imagination extends 
into the lives he portrays. Not one of the sketches 
falls below another in fidelity to truth or in actual 
worth, but there is one that genius has touched 
with brilliant fingers—“The Farmer.” This farm- 
er is the humble, devout small farmer who plods 
patiently through life giving thanks for his peat- 
smoked cottage and his stubborn fields. Of his 
reward Birmingham writes—having in mind the 
hill field that James Blake had grubbed seven 
years (as he could spare the time) to clear of 
whin roots: 

“For all kinds of work, even League work, God 
in the end pays the wages that are due, gives His 
reward of sweet and bitter things; but it seems as 
if He paid more wages and better for the work 
of James Blake than for any other. Men who 
do other kinds of work have high praises given 
their memories. James Blake had none. Yet no 
man had a more enduring monument than his. 
The rich man’s tablet of brass, even the poet’s 
verse of which he boasts, are numbered in the 
end among forgotten things; but the hill field will 
bear its crops year after year.” The illustrations 
are some of the best things Jack Yeats has done. 


‘Paul Hervieu is introduced to American readers 
by the best of his dramas, “The Labyrinth.”” Di- 
vorce is the theme, and as the title indicates, the 
characters become hopelessly involved in an in- 
extricable tangle. Marianne de Pogis divorces her 
husband and both husband and wife re-marry. 
Through the illness of their only child their af- 
fection for each other is renewed after the hus- 
band’s second wife dies. The French law forbids 
remarriage; the Catholic church had not sanctioned 





1 Ethics and Modern Thought: A Theory of Their Relations. 
By Rudolph Eucken. Putnam. 127 po. § 

2 Marriage and Divorce. By John Haynes Holmes. Huebsch, 
63 pp. 50 cents. 
‘ 3 — Use of Leisure. By Temple Scott. Huebsch. 118 pp, 

0c 

wit Irishmen All. By George A. Birmingham. Stokes. 225 pp. 
i 


$1.7 
ay he “Labyrinth. By Paul Hervieu. Translated by Barrett 
H. Clark and Lander McClintock. Huebsch. 172 pp. $1. 


their divorce. Marianne cannot have her first 
husband legally and conscience will not sanction 
her continuing to live with the second. Hervieu 
extricates the woman from the struggling trio by 
having the men quarrel and fall over a precipice 
to their death. Marianne is left with her child, 
the mother supreme, freed from the wrenching 
emotions of sex-love, and the dramatist spreads a 
pathway of peace before her in prospect when 
grief shall have spent itself. 

Dramatically the structure is excellent. Adolphe 
Brisson says, “Never have M. Hervieu’s qualities, 
order, precision, method, greatness of moral con- 
ception, the stoic firmness of the characters, been 
lavished with such breadth and force.” 

Paul Hervieu was born at Neuilly on the Seine 
in 1857. His novels and plays are widely known. 
Hervieu and Brieux are the two greatest expo- 
nents of the “thesis” play, neither having written 
a play without having a distinct object in view. 


The dramatic production of the past fifty years, 
considering America and Europe as a whole, has 
probably surpassed that of any preceding period. 
Discerning literary critics, furthermore, are telling 
us that this production displays an essential unity 
of spirit and matter that apparently indicates the 
early disappearance of national barriers in litera- 
ture. In order to make the American public ac- 
quainted with this modern dramatic literature, the 
publishing house of Kennerley is bringing out 
“The Modern Drama Series,” edited by Edwin 
Bjérkman.° This series is intended to include 
English and American plays of exceptional sig- 
nificance, and gradually to bring translations from 
every language that has produced a contemporary 
drama worthy of notice. Seven volumes in this series 
have already been issued: “Peer Gynt” (Henrik 
Ibsen), translated from the Norwegian by R. Ellis 
Roberts ; “Karen Borneman” and “Lynggaard & 
Co.” (Hjalmar Bergstrom), translated from the 
Danish by Edwin Bjérkman; “The Stronger,” 
“Like Falling Leaves,’ and “Sacred Ground” 
(Giuseppe Giacosa), translated from the Italian 
by Edith and Allan Updegraff; “The Vultures,” 
“The Woman of Paris,” and “The Merry-Go- 
Round” (Henry Becque), translated from the 
French by Freeman Tilden; “The Red Light of 
Mars, or A Day in the Life of the Devil” (George 
Bronson-Howard); “Mr. Faust” (Arthur David- 
son Ficke), and “Papa” (Zoé Akins). The editor 
of the series has, during the past few years, made 
a reputation for himself as a student of literature 
and a successful translator. Each of these vol- 
umes has an introduction, informational rather 
than controversial in nature, and a chronological 
list of plays by the same author. 

6 The Modern Drama Series. Edited by Edwin Bjorkman. 
Vols. I, II, III, IV, V, VI, VII oeeiteat Uniform bind- 
ing. Number of pages vary. $1-$1 




















OTHER NOTABLE PUBLICATIONS 


In this country we have none too many stand- 
ard reference books, revised from year to year, 
and giving up-to-date information on a thousand 
and one topics that are continually recurring in 
the day’s work of the busy student, teacher, or edi- 
tor. One of the few works of this kind which 
has developed a field of its own is “The Scientific 
American Reference Book,” compiled and edited 
by Albert A. Hopkins and A. Russell Bond.’ In 
the 600 pages of the 1914 edition there is a great 
mass of well-arranged statistical data, together 
with useful scientific information, with one thou- 
sand illustrations. The graphic presentation of 
statistics in this volume is particularly successful. 


Mr. Arthur Stanwood Pier briefly tells “The 
Story of Harvard,” in a volume illustrated by 
Vernon Howe Bailey. About one-half the book 
is devoted to the Harvard of the modern era.’ 


The literature of modern Germany from Heine 
to Hauptmann is a very unfamiliar field to Eng- 
lish and American readers, and this in spite of 
the fact that the master minds of the Fatherland ; 
in literature and the drama, as well as in science, 
philosophy, music, and art, have achieved works 
unsurpassed in human history. It is one of the 
dearest wishes of modern German patriots that 
the great literature of their country shall become 
known to the readers of English speech. A very 
noteworthy achievement in this direction is the 
publication of “The German Classics of the 
XIXth and XXth Centuries,” an enterprise begun 
about a year ago in this country by the German 
Publication Society.’ This finely printed and illus- 
trated set of twenty volumes will consist of the 
masterpieces of German literature translated into 
English, with a general introduction and adequate 
biographical essays. It is under the general edi- 
torship of Dr. Kuno Francke, the eminent German 
scholar, and Professor of the History of German 
Culture and Curator of the Germanic Museum, 
Harvard University. The first three volumes have 
now appeared. Volumes I and II consist of the 
works of Goethe; a biography and review of 
Goethe’s writings, by Professor Calvin Thomas 
(Columbia) ; the lyric poems and ballads, “Her- 
mann and Dorothea,” “Iphigenia in Tauris,” 
“Faust,” “Elective Affinities’—this besides the es- 
says, orations, conversations, and correspondence. 
Volume III is devoted to Schiller. There is a 
biography by Professor Thomas, ballads, lyrics, 
dramas, and prose works, while the latter part of 
the volume is devoted to Humboldt. ‘The scope of 
subsequent volumes will be developed later. The 
editorship of the work, under the direction of Pro- 
fessor Francke, has been worked out by actual 
co6peration of many leading literary authors and 
“Germanists” in this country and in Europe. The 
original conception of the enterprise is due to Dr. 
Isidor Singer, who projected the Jewish Encyclo- 
pedia and other works of reference. The intro- 
duction to the entire work is by Dr. Richard M. 
Meyer, Professor of German Literature at the 
University of Berlin. In the selection of the au- 
thors the principle observed has. been to choose 





1 Scientific American Reference Book. _Compiled and edited 

by ag 2 A. Hopkins and A. Russell Bond. New York: Munn 
» Ltd. 597 pp. $1.50. 
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Brown. 256 pp. 
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only those “who have deeply and permanently in- 
fluenced their time and have enriched the thought 
of the German nation by really original contribu- 
tions.” Each volume contains 25 illustrations 
reproduced from modern German art. It is ex- 
pected that the entire set will include masterpieces 
from nearly one hundred authors. The type is 
clear, and, in general, the first three volumes indi- 
cate an excellent and readable work from a me- 
chanical standpoint. It cannot fail to be of 
permanent value to American students and lovers 
of all that is permanent and great in literature. 


“Mind and Health,” by Dr. Edward E. Weaver, 
“with an examination of some system of divine 
healing,” and an introduction by Dr. G. Stanley 
Hall, is “an attempt to embody some of the latest 
results of the psychological study of the influence 
of mental states upon health.’* 


A book of descriptive information on the Vatican 
—center of government of the Catholic world— 
written with a denominationally devotional spirit, 
is the work of the Right Reverend Edmond Canon 
Hugues de Ragnau.’ 


Very thorough, scholarly, and handsomely man- 
ufactured books on natural history are constantly 
coming from the presses of the large publishers. 
Professor William Berryman Scott’s (Princeton) 
“A History of Land Mammals in the Western 
Hemisphere” is a monumental work of nearly 700 
pages, finely illustrated. It is, the author says, 
primarily intended for the lay reader, but he hopes 
it will be of service to geologists.° 


The two-volume “Popular Botany,” by A. E. 
Knight and Edward Step, issued by Holt, is splen- 
didly illustrated with many colored plates. It 
considers the living plant from seed to fruit.’ 


In the American Nature Series we have also 
Dr. William F. Ganong’s “The Living Plant,” 
which is a more’ scientific discussion, descriptive 
and interpretative, of the structure: and functions 
of plant life. It also is finely illustrated.® 


Two books of natural history for young people 
are “Harper’s Book for Young Naturalists,” by 
Alpheus Hyatt Verrill, “written with the aim of 
helping boy collectors to gather and arrange their 
collections intelligently,’ and “Secrets Out of 
Doors,” by William Hamilton Gibson.” 


John Burroughs has brought out another of his 
stimulating nature-studies, “The Summit of the 
Years,” full of the kindly philosophy that marks 
all of his work.” 





4 Mind and Health: With an Examination of Some Systems 
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FINANCIAL NEWS FOR THE 
INVESTOR 


THE INCOME TAX 


pesca; has the financial community an- 
ticipated greater confusion than it did 
just before November 1 when the first pro- 
vision of the Federal income tax went into 
effect. ‘The application of this tax is neces- 
sarily complicated, but fear outran fact, and 
the feeling that every person possessed of any 
property was bound to find his affairs hope- 
lessly involved fortunately did not prove to 
be well grounded. 

In the space of a few paragraphs it is 
impossible to go into details regarding the ap- 
plication of this tax to investors. A some- 
what thorough explanation of the details of 
the tax is given on another page. But, inas- 
much as certain details of the new law re- 
quired action beginning November 1, 1913, 
there are one or two suggestions which may 
prove of help now. To begin with, the in- 
vestor who has a large enough income to be 
taxed, or even if he supposes his income too 
small, should consult his banker, and espe- 
cially his investment banker. Never before 
were the dealers in securities in a more favor- 
able position to assist their clients than now. 
Nearly every investment banking firm has em- 
ployed lawyers to make a special study of the 
new tax, and many of them have formed new 
departments .exclusively to handle income- 
tax problems. 

Nearly every firm of importance has issued 
a booklet explaining the tax, and the bankers 
are prepared to supply additional informa- 
tion without charge. Doubtless even the 
booklets issued by these firms will prove un- 
intelligible to many persons, and in such cases 
the best plan is to send a list of your holdings 
to your banker and ask him what action to 
take. A few persons with especially large 
incomes, or foreign security holders, may need 
to consult a lawyer or accountant, but for 
the average domestic investor one’s bank- 
ers will serve the purpose fully as well. 
Indeed many firms stand ready to attend to 
the details such as making the return to the 
Federal Government, executing certificates of 
ownership for the collection of coupons or 
registered interest verifying the deductions 
“at the source” and the payment of the proper 
tax to the Government. 
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There is only one feature of the law which 
has any immediate bearing upon most in- 
vestors in stocks, bonds, and mortgages. On 
November 1 there went into effect the pro- 
vision relating to the deduction of 1 per cent. 
tax on all income derived from bonds, mort- 
gages, and deeds of trust “‘at source,” that is, 
by the banks, trust companies, and other in- 
stitutions through whom bond coupons are 
ordinarily presented for payment. Probably 
$1,700,000,000 bonds, not to take into ac- 
count mortgages, were affected. Deduction 
had to be made from every bond, whether the 
owner was exempt or not, and exemption was 
established only by filing a prescribed cer- 
tificate. Failure on the part of any bond- 
owner to fill out such a certificate was almost 
certain to result in annoyance, expense and 
possible delay in securing a refund of taxes 
improperly collected, and might have made it 
incumbent upon any one of ten or fifteen 
banks or trust companies through which a 
coupon often passes to deduct the tax. 

It is clear, then, that owners of bonds and 
other similar obligations who paid no atten- 
tion to this provision on November 1, De- 
cember 1, or January 1 should take steps 
to discover whether part of their income 
was held back, and if so, how their exemp- 
tion, if they are entitled to any, can be 
established. The proper course is to con- 
sult with one’s bank. It has long been the 
custom for banks to cash bond coupons upon 
payment just as they do checks, or give im- 
mediate credit for the same. But under 
the new law they merely accept coupons for 
collection, passing them on to the corpora- 
tion which is finally responsible for the 
bonds. However, this means a delay of only 
a day or two in payment. 

The ultimate application of the tax may 
easily be exaggerated. Only 425,000 per- 
sons are affected, and the great bulk of those 
are but slightly touched. 

Suppose your income is $6000 a year and 
you are married. ‘Theoretically you pay a 
tax on $2000, or $20 a year. If you are 
unmarried your tax would be $30 a year. 
But if any of your income comes from Gov- 
ernment, State, or municipal bonds you are 
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exempt from paying a tax on them. More- 
over, you do not pay any tax on stocks 
which you own, and in computing the in- 
come on which you pay you are permitted to 
first deduct such other taxes as you pay, 
expenses of running your business, if you 
have any, and interest on debts which you 
owe, all of which is explained in detail in the 
special article on page 81. 

Suppose you are a physician with a total 
income of $6000. Leaving out taxes and 
debts, you have, say, $5800 a year, partly 
from your practice, partly from a_ small 
house you own, and partly from stocks, 
bonds, and mortgages. If you are married 
you pay on only $1800. But if you own two 
4 per cent. municipal bonds and twelve 
shares of United States Steel preferred stock, 
your total payment will be only $16.36 a 
year, as municipal bonds and shares of stock 
are exempt. 

This is a fairly typical case. Most of 
the readers of this department are men and 
women whose income is derived in part from 
salaries or business profits and partly from 
invested securities. Except for government 
officers and employees, including public 
school teachers, all must pay next March on 
their salaries or profits above $3000, or $4000 
if married, but as already stated income from 
investments is to a considerable degree ex- 
empt because two of the most important 
classes of securities are not taxed at all. To 
the average reader of this page, therefore, 
the income tax as it affects his investments 
is probably not a very weighty matter. Its 
importance is lessened still further by the 
fact that many, if not most, of the largest 
corporations are paying the tax on their 
bonds themselves. Many bonds contain a 
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so-called tax exempt clause or covenant 
which frees bond owners from the necessity 
of paying the income tax, and forces the pay- 
ment upon the corporation. 

The fact that municipal bonds are free 
from tax under all circumstances has given 
a great impetus to their sale, and every in- 
vestment house has recently been making 
special offers of municipals. Such bonds 
are also often free from State and local 
taxation. Municipal bonds as a class are 
strong securities, and many excellent obliga- 
tions of this type may be had to yield 434 
per cent. and in some cases even more, espe- 
cially in Western localities. But the small 
investor should hesitate before making an 
exchange of other good bonds into munici- 
pals merely because the latter are free of 
income tax. Suppose a man purchases two 
one-thousand-dollar bonds of the City of 
New York, or Boston, or any other city 
or town to escape the tax, and those bonds 
pay +4 per cent. a year. The total income 
derived is $90 and the income tax on that 
amount is exactly ninety cents a year. If 
the two bonds originally owned are good 
at all, the cost of making the exchange, com- 
missions and so on, would be more than the 
ninety cents which would be saved. In the 
case of large fortunes the shift may be worth 
making. While the income tax is only 1 
per cent. up to $20,000 a year, it rises to 
6 per cent. on incomes of $500,000. Take 
a man with an income of $200,000 a year. 
Assuming even that half of his income is 
already derived from exempt investments we 
find that his total income tax is still about 
$6000. If all his investments were placed 
in municipals he would save this $6000 a 
year, other things being equal. 


INQUIRIES AND ANSWERS 


No. 510. UNION PACIFIC COMMON 
STOCK 


Will you please give me information bearing upon 
the desirability of Union Pacific common stock as an 
investment? [ should like to have the information in- 
clude the following points: (1) Capitalization. (2) 
Variation in net and gross earnings during recent years. 
(3) Surplus of net earnings above dividend require- 
ments. Do you regard the company as being financially 
able to maintain the present rate of dividends without 
diverting money from maintenance, improvements, etc. ? 


The outstanding capital stock of the Union Pa- 
cific is as follows: $216,633,900 common out of an 
authorized issue of $296,178,700, and $99,543,500 
4 per cent. non-cumulative preferred out of an 
authorized issue of $200,000,000. Variations in 
net earnings during the last few years may per- 
haps be best indicated by referring to the percent- 


age equivalents earned on the common stock, after 
paying taxes and all other fixed charges, together 
with the regular 4 per cent. preferred dividends. 
For the fiscal year 1908-09 the company reported 
the equivalent of 18.87 earned on the common 
stock; for the fiscal year 1909-10, 19.17 per cent.; 
for the fiscal year 1910-11, 16.61 per cent.; for the 
fiscal year 1911-12, 13.88 per cent.; and for the 
fiscal year 1912-13, 15.06 per cent. During this 
five-year period, the lowest amount of gross in- 
come from operation was $78,750,462 in 1909, and 
the highest $93,638,457 during the fiscal year ended 
June 30 last. Operating expenses, however, have 
risen steadily—in fact, have outrun the annual in- 
creases in gross earnings, just as they have on 
practically all the other railroads of the country. 
It is this situation, which, in the minds of most 
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students of transportation questions, justifies the 
demands which the railroads are now making of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission for permis- 
sion to raise their rates. But to return to Union 
Pacific; the dividend on this company’s common 
stock is made up only in part from net earnings 
resulting from railroad operation. ‘The balance is 
from income derived from the company’s invest- 
ments in stocks and bonds of other companies. In 
this connection it is important to consider the fact 
that for some time past the directors of the Union 
Pacific have had under advisement the question of 
distributing to stockholders, not only the large 
sum of cash received from the enforced sale of 
Southern Pacific stock which had been carried in 
the treasury, but also part of its other investment 
holdings. A short time ago it was officially stated 
that the conclusion had been arrived at that ex- 
isting circumstances made it inexpedient to deal 
with this subject at present, but stockholders were 
left to infer that it might be taken up at some sub- 
sequent time. To avoid misunderstanding, how- 
ever, the official statement made it clear that none 
of the various plans thus far considered and dis- 
cussed contemplated any division of surplus either 
in cash or in securities, which in its result would 
have increased the present yield on the stock. 
Which was to say, in effect, that if the time does 
come when it seems expedient to make a distri- 
bution of assets the current annual rate of divi- 
dends-on the stock will probably be reduced ac- 
cordingly. 

\ 


No. 511. THE STOCKHOLDER’S RIGHT TO HAVE 
INFORMATION ABOUT HIS CORPORATION'S 
BUSINESS 


I am a stockholder in a company doing business in 
New York, and incorporated under the laws of New 
Jersey. I have made a request of this company for a 
statement of business transacted at directors’ meetings, 
I want information as to how the business stands, but I 
have been unable to get it, and I should be glad if you 
would tell me whether the company ought not to comply 
with my request. 


On principle, it ought. As a stockholder, you 
are a partner in the business, and you have a right 
to know how the business is being conducted; that 
is, whether it is being conducted in your interests, 
or, as has so frequently been the case in times 
past, in the interests of the officers and directors. 
There are always grounds for suspecting the latter 
cendition of affairs, where such information as you 
appear to be seeking is persistently refused. The 
situation you describe is one with which stockhold- 
ers of many another corporation have been con- 
fronted, but it is a situation that is met with much 
less frequently nowadays than it was a few years 
ago. One after another the recalcitrant corpora- 
tions have been brought to terms on the question 
of full publicity of their affairs through organized 
effort on the part of the stockholders. There have 
been several recent instances of this sort, all of 
which have gone to prove that if small stockhold- 
ers will take more active interest in the affairs of 
their corporations, particularly making their pres- 
ence felt at the annual meetings, and voting their 
stock according to their own convictions, instead of 
delegating, by means of proxies, all their power to 
those in actual control of the business, they can 


have their. rights recognized. Of course, there are 
a good many circumstances under which corpora- 
tions seem to be perfectly justified in withholding 
information about the details of their business. It 
might frequently happen that to give such infor- 
mation would mean giving undue advantage to 
some competitive corporation, or to some person 
whose motives were base. But where the demand 
for such information is the fruit of a sincere desire 
on the stockholder’s part for a reasonable knowl- 
edge of the condition of his corporation’s business, 
it ought to be met. 


No. 512. SOME SPECULATIVE STOCKS 
AND INVESTMENT BONDS 


Please advise me in regard to the following stocks: 
Butterick, Nevada Utah, National Lead common; and 
the following bonds: New York City 4’s of 1957, Colo- 
rado & Southern refunding 4%’s, Norfolk & Western 
consolidated 4’s, and International Agricultural Corpora- 
tion 5’s. The bonds are in denominations of $100. 


You do not tell us enough about your general 
investment situation to enable us to discuss these 
securities in as much detail as we should like. 
If, however, we are correct in assuming that you 
are a relatively small investor, with only a limited 
amount of investment experience, we should be in- 
clined to eliminate from consideration entirely 
stocks like Butterick and Nevada Utah. They are 
speculative, not investment, stocks. National Lead 
common has a good deal of merit, as industrial 
issues of that kind go, and it is possible that a 
few shares of it might be considered in your case. 
To be on the side of conservatism, however, there 
is little doubt that ycu ought to confine your in- 
vestments, especially as they are to be made in 
small denominations, to bonds like the New York 
City 4’s, Colorado & Southern 4%4’s, and Norfolk 
& Western 4’s. The International Agricultural 
Corporation 5’s are not in a satisfactory investment 
position just now. 


No. 513. SUGGESTIONS FOR A SMALL INVESTOR 


I take the liberty of writing for your suggestions in 
regard.to investing a small amount of money.. I have 
about $800 on which I should like to earn as much as 
safe investment will bring. It is money I have saved 
from my salary, and, therefore, 1 would not like to take 
any risk of losing it in any unknown or uncertain securi- 
ties. I do not anticipate that I shall have use for the 
money in the near future, so I should like to place it 
where it will earn more than in the bank, but at the 
same time I should prefer to have it in securities which 
I should be able to sell and realize what I paid out, in 
the event of any sudden need. 


Under these circumstances we cannot do better 
than to repeat a suggestion we have made on a 
good many different occasions lately, namely, that 
the money be divided among very carefully selected 
bonds that come in small denominations. To begin 
with, we would suggest for a part of the money a 
$500 bond of the issue of Pennsylvania convertible 
314’s of 1915, which may be had now at a price to 
yield a little more than 5 per cent. net on the in- 
vestment. The remaining $300 might be divided 
among $100 bonds like the Virginian Railway first 
mortgage 5’s, yielding about 5.10 per cent., South- 
ern Pacific-San Francisco Terminal first mortgage 
4’s, yielding about 4.60 per cent., and American 
Telephone Telegraph collateral trust 4 per cent. 
certificates, yielding about 4.70 per cent. 

















